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Knitters will tell you that Dixie du- 
rene runs smoothly; that colors are 
uniform; that Dixie yarns reduce 


production ha!ts and seconds. 


Dixie durene is literally “‘a product 
of Controlled Manufacture.” From 
raw cotton to finished yarn, every 
step is a Dixie controlled operation. 
And at every step you can see, in the 
product, the results of efficient plant 
arrangement, plant equipment and 


personnel training. 


Since Dixie’s first unit was built in 
1922, we have been associated with 
all major developments leading to 
the present great plants of the Dixie 
Mercerizing Company at Chatta- 


nooga, Tennessee. 


ROBERT ANDaCO 


INCORPORATED 


ATLANTA 
I ay Architects and Ong ineers 
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SCOURING @ DEGUMMING @® DYEING 





Effectiue in neutral, alkaline and Complete penetration of color 


acid solutions ¢ and resistant to hard | | 
level shades * are produced during the 


water and metallic salts. Contains no 


dyeing operation. 
soap, solvents or alkali. 


Results show greatest improve- Efficiency is RAISED ¢ whether 


ment when used in boiling off piece 
Lanitol A.C. is used with alkali or as 


goods, scouring wool and degumming 
: : : ; | a partial soap substitute « with definite 
hosiery, particularly in boiling off and 


dyeing half hose. | COST REDUCTION! 


“ARKANSAS CO. ION 


CHEMISTS TO THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
233 BROADWAY NEW YORK, B.Y. 











mith Publishing Company, Dalton and Atlanta, Ga. 
0 for three years: Canada. $1.50 per year; Foreign Countries, $2.00 per ye 


ton, Ga., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 
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Go! 


You Can't Win the Race 
for Textile Mill Profits Unless Your Mill is Ready 
to Start with the Pistol Shot fe} a @ Tofoys MM NTT -3- 
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When Good Times Return — Will Your Mill Have 
° a Clear Track Ahead or an Obstacle Race on a Track 2 
° Filled with Hurdles You Might Clear up at This Time? e 


Don’t \ ET] ot co} an Ge Lofote MM RT 11-\oa- Tale ie Moss oe 
Ready 


the Advantage of a Good Start N 
Ow 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts Spartanburg S C 
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COTTON CONDITIONING SAVES In 


By the time the cotton reaches the beater chamber of the picker, it has been cleaned of the bulk of 
the dust, leaves, dirt, etc., and the fibres are separated in a fluffy, loose state. This is right where 
Texspray Compound is applied, through atomizing jets, assuring thorough conditioning of each fibre. 





OTTON mill operators have learned that 
the saving of stock, alone, more than pays 
for the cost of conditioning. 

Moreover, the Texspray System makes 
healthier working conditions, because it 
greatly reduces fly and dust. In fact, ceilings, 
overhead piping, etc., need less cleaning, and 
the entire mill stays cleaner. 

Most important of all, the Texspray System 
produces a smoother yarn . . . one making a 
better quality product. 

These outstanding betterments are made 
possible because of uniform treatment of the 


fibres. The Texspray System sprays the fibre 
as it enters the beater chamber of the picker. 
This point of application assures success. 


Weare now prepared to install the Texspray 
System in cotton manufacturing centres of the 
U. S. The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd St., 
New York City. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET. Between the 
covers of this booklet are 16 pages of highly 
informative reading for the cotton man 
looking to make a master improvement in 
his Operating conditions...and at the same 
time produce a far better yarn. Describes 
ll different ways of saving money. This 
booklet is free for the asking. 


er T E XACO TEXSPRAY. Compound 
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@® New Departure produces ball bearings in 


many types——-for many purposes. Different in 
design—unlike to the eye though these types may 
be. they have one great feature in common— 
extreme uniformity bred only of long experience 


in ultra-precision manufacture— exacting care 


in every detail—uniformity that begins with 
superfine steel— culminates in a finished product 
whose uniformly long life is a factor in machine 
excellence in every major industry. 


For complete dimensional and load rating 


data on New Departures, ask for Catalog S. 


NEW DEPARTURE Ball Bearings 


New Departure - Driu1ston General Motors Corporation - Bristol, Connecticut 
ROLLS 


NOTHING 


LIKE A BALL 
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A profit cannot 


ride at anchor 
—for long 


Pt eehed becalmed is at the mercy of 


the tides of business. 


Every economy of production, every effective 
reorganization of equipment and process, every 
self-amortizing improvement, deepens the 


roadway and protects the profit potential. 


These steps (and even some which are con- 
nected with distribution) are tasks for the 
Engineer who marshals facts and experience 


to keep protits moving forward. 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


Engineers 


ale fl 


tae | 


Textile Mills 
Warehouses 
Hydro-Electric 


Power Plants 


Paper Mills 
Appraisals 
Reports 


Steam 


Greenville 


Rayon Plants 
Surveys 

Steam Utilization 
Water Treatment 


South Carolina 


Tobacco Factories 
Power Applications 
Reorganizations 
Sanitary Engineering 
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LONG DRAFT ROVING FRAMES. 


LO OVERLOOUW ANY BATS 


What more than a hundred mills have done, a 
hundred additional mills will do this year. 





Make certain that you are among the hundred. 


The Whitin Long Draft Systems, on your Roving 
Frames, will bring economies in yarn COSTS, 
and will improve the quality of your YARNS. 











"ATLANTA, GA. 
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A STRONG NEW LINK 
IN THE SELLING CHAIN 


A nation-wide campaign during 1938 





centers consumer attention on 


CROWN RAYON 


All important in today’s selling is the Every month more than 14,000,000 women 
ultimate consumer. And now, the pro-_ will read about the new satisfaction to 
ducer of CROWN RAYON YARN is be found in the identified quality of 
taking the story of CROWN TESTED CROWN RAYON TESTED FABRICS 
QUALITY direct to that consumer. created from CROWN RAYON YARN. 





CROWN 
VISCOSE RAYON ACETATE RAYON RAYON STAPLE 





PLANTS SALES OFFICES 


Marcus Hook, Pa. Roanoke, Va. New York City 

Lewistown, Pa. Meadville, Pa. — ; . 

Parkersburg, W. Va. Nitro, W. Va. Providence, R. I. Charlotte, N. C. 
Front Royal, Va. Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
Worlds Largest Producer of Rayon Yarn 
200 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 





Copr. 1938—American 
Viscose Corporation 
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HARD MAPLE 
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Even in a photograph, you can see the remarkably fine, 
smooth grain, the toughness and tightness ot Hard 
Maple’s fibres. You can almost fee/ the velvet-smooth- 
ness of its surface. Your mind’s eye will tell you that 
only the hardest of hardwoods can possess this clear- 
cut, enduring beauty. 

With such toughness and close graining, you know 
Hard Maple offers unequalled resistance to abrasion— 
will not sliver, splinter, or develop ridges, even under 
heaviest industrial use—yet it is resilient, warm, dry 
and comfortable. Its lasting smoothness offers no lodg- 
ing places for dirt, makes Maple remarkably sanitary— 
it creates no dust, is kept clean by brushing alone. 

Northern Hard Maple can be laid in many different 


floor with 





MFMA Maple 


This photograph shows MFMA Northern Hard Maple Flooring—2'," face width 



























patterns and finished to match any decorative scheme. 
Combining all these features, it is easy to see why thzs is 
the most versatile of all flooring materials why today it 
is unequalled in meeting the diversified needs of count- 
less factories, mills, bakeries, warehouses, stores, ball- 
rooms, schools, and homes alike. Before building or 
remodeling, investigate this superior flooring. Consult 
your architect about MFMA* Northern Hard Maple, 
available in strips or blocks. It’s MFMA supervised. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1794 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 


See our catalog data in Sweet's, Sec. 11.76. 
Our service and research department will gladly assist you with 


your flooring problems. Write us. 


* MEM A — This trademark on Maple Flooring guarantees 
that it conforms to the exacting grade standards of the Mapie 
Flooring Manufacturers Association. It protects vou against 
species substitution and inferior grade. It assures vou of gen- 
uine Northern Hard Maple. Look for it on the flooring you buy. 
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fits in with the most conserv- 


ative management. 


Keep capital liquid, credit high with 
controlled collections and limited loss 


Hundreds of substantial con- 
cerns use this sound method 
of maintaining a strong cash 


position and high credit rating. 


Sad your business can be 
flexibly financed—you can 
control your cash position at 
will, and at short notice—and 
you can limit possible credit 
losses to a small definitely 
agreed percentage. All this and 
your customers are not notified! 


With the introduction of the 
LIMITED LOSS feature, we 
have made the discounting of 
accounts receivable not only 
the most flexible and economi- 
eal form of modern industrial 
financing, but also added a 


strong protective factor that 


If you need cash to meet pay 
rolls, to discount your bills 
payable, to buy raw materials 
at lowest cash prices, or for 
other sound business reasons, 
investigate the advantages of 
this flexible, economical plan. 





* Why not give us an oppor- 
tunity to explain? A personal 
interview will give you a better, 
quicker understanding. Our 
representative will keep any ap- 
pointment at your convenience. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


, . y 
-_ ' ' ; » 





BALTIMORE 


_NEW YORK CHICAGO PORTLAND, ORE. SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Yarn of Two Bobbins 


A TALE OF WASTED MONEY 


Here are two bobbins of varns which 
look alike... thev size alike... the 


varns have been made from the same 





grade of cotton... their laboratory 
\o. I PRODUCED WITH tests for tensile strength and uni- 


WELL CONDITIONED BUT 
OBSOLETE EQUIPMENT. 


formity show that they are identical 

they are alike, but a study of 
the case histories—the methods and 
equipment employed in’ processing 
— reveal a startling difference in 
the manufacturing costs between 


number One and number 71wo. 





| . 

N@. 2 propucen with 
SACO-LOWELL MODERN 
COTTON MACHINERY. 


The difference in costs, achieved by 
mills which have already taken ad- 
vantage of the newer methods, should 
sufficiently interest those mills still 
operating obsolete equipment to 
study the effects of modernization of 
their own activities. The moral of 


the tale is... 


MODERNIZE TO ECONOMIZE 





COST OF PRODUCTION 


66% 
SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
QHUU'EH Hib i LJ} 60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. GREENVILLE, S. C. ATLANTA, GA, 


~me 
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COTTON 


Leads the World 


February, 1938 


in Textile Manufacture 


All the 


advantages of 
LOW PRODUCTION COST 


plus 


LOW DISTRIBUTION 
COSTS 


_= CAROLINA leads 
the nation in textile manufac- 
ture. While cotton goods rank 
first, silk and rayon, woolens 
and worsteds are making steady 
gains in relative importance be- 
cause of the many advantages 
North Carolina offers. 


In our mountain counties the 
climate, soil and grass are well 
suited to sheep raising, and the 
production of wool is a growing 
occupation here. Wool blankets 


made in North Carolina are famed and sold the 


World over. 


Every favorable factor is here upon which prof- 
itable textile manufacture depends. 
raw materials — ample economical power — 





Abundant 





CEeTRoi?t S 
CKICAGO 


INDI RNAPOLIS 


$5.8% ro, 
Pp 
WITHIN 600' m1 peATIO 


BCINCINNATH WASHINGTO 


Rich MGEO 
N 


e 
GREENVILLE 


o 
COLUMBIA 
@ CHARLESTON & 
BIRMINGHAM@® ATLANTA 


Plenty of 


RAW MATERIALS; 
NATIVE-BORN WORKERS 
ECONOMICAL POWER 


and a 
MODERATE CLIMATE 


plenty of native-born workers, 
friendly, intelligent, cooperative 
and easily trained. Splendid 
transportation facilities by rail, 
water and paved highways. Eco- 
nomical distribution is assured, 
since over half the Nation’s pop- 
ulation is within a 600 mile ra- 
dius of North Carolina. A year 
"round moderate climate makes 
plant construction less expen- 
sive and reduces production 
costs. 


At your request, competent industrial engineers 


will compile and furnish specific facts as to the 
advantage to your business of a North Carolina 


location. 


Write Industrial Division, Department 
of Conservation & Development, Room 35, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


HOME OF SUCCESSFUL INDUSTRY 
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“Belore-and-Aiter’ Diagram 
of *20,000 Annual Savings 


Universal System Shows 60% 
Return on Investment, Replacing 
Slow Speed System 


Handling several counts of single 
and ply yarns, the mill found that 
an investment of $33,500 in the 
Universal High Speed System means 
a saving of $20,000 a year over a 
system of slow speed spooling. 

The production that formerly re- 
quired 18 spoolers running at a 
spindle speed of 1200 r.p.m., now 
can be handled by 4 Roto-Coners, 
each winding several yarn counts 
and operating at 750 y.p.m. (650 


y.p.m. on ply yarns). 
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PROVIDENCE . 


PHILADELPHIA 


COTTON 


Three High Speed Warpers and 
magazine cone creels take the place 
of 14 slow speed warpers and creels. 
The new warpers run at 400 y.p.m. 
for white beams, 200 y.p.m. for dye 
beams — 4 to 6 times as fast as the 
old equipment — and the magazine 
creels eliminate stops for creeling. 

There is also an $8,000 reduction 
in process stock inventory which in- 
cludes elimination of dead yarn on 
spools. Other savings at the slasher 
and at the weave room as the 
result of the better beams produced 


by the high speed system are also 





UTICA 


WINDING 


CHARLOTTE 





in addition to the $20,000 mentioned 
above. 

Any mill in which it is practical 
to change from a slow speed system 
to high speed, will find that the 
Universal System returns from 25°, 
to 75°, of the investment. In 3 out 
of 4 cases, this return is higher than 
could be obtained with any other 
high speed system — due to its 
lowest investment cost, lowest over- 
head,and other savings which helpto 


reduce total cost of manufacturing. 


In 3 out of 4 Mills 
More Net Return 


COMPANY 


- ATLANTA - BOSTON 
































DURING 1937 
53 COTTON MILLS INSTALLED 
162 LINES OF 
ALDRICH SYNCHRONIZED 
SINGLE PROCESS PICKING 


18 of these mills replaced 
49 lines of competing 
equipment with 


ALDRICH SYNCHRONIZERS 


In every competitive test made, the laps made on the 
Aldrich system produced evener card sliver than laps 


made on any other pickers. 


Greenwoo d, WorkS South Carolina 








In this large turbine unit Gulfcrest Oil 
proves its resistance to deterioration. 
The Gulf engineer and plant engineer 
note the very slight rise in tiie tem- 
perature of Gulfcrest Oil after it has 
been circulated through the bearing. 


GULFCREST OIL MAKES ALL 
TIME RECORDS FOR STABILITY 
AND RESISTANCE TO OXIDATION 


«FIGURE 1 





Fig. 1 shows the effect 
of accelerated oxida- 
tion at 210° F. in the 
presence of copper, 
iron and water on the 
neutralization numbers 
of three different tur- 
bine oils. Curve C 
shows the marked su- 
pestaeey of rece : 
il. (Thistest was made 

in the laboratory of the omer GULFCREST 
Gulf Research & De- | 
velopment Company.) 


Fig. 2 shows the effect 
of accelerated oxida- 
tion at 210° F. in the 
presence of copper, 
iron and water on the 
steam emulsion numbers 
of three different tur- 
bine oils. Curve C— 
representing Gulfcrest 
Oil— shows the mark- 
ed superiority of this 
Alchlor treated lubri- 
cant. (This test was 
made in the laboratory 
of the Gulf Research 
& Development Com- 
pany.) 
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OF 
TURBINE 
OIL QUALITY 


ROM many power plants where Gulfcrest 

Oil is in service come reports of the re- 
markable performance of this turbine oil... 
but Gulf’s research staff has not been content 
with the usual service tests for Gulfcrest Oil. 
They have devised accelerated oxidation tests 
at least 100 times as severe as the test of actual 
service. 

The stability demonstrated by Gulfcrest un- 
der these grueling tests is phenomenal. Where 
a nominally good commercial turbine oil be- 
gins to oxidize rapidly at about 200 hours, 
Gulfcrest Oil shows practically no deteriora- 
tion in 7200 hours of continual punishment 
in the testing apparatus. The results of these 
tests are Clearly shown in the graphs at the left. 

Gulf scientists have perfected in Gulfcrest 
Oil a turbine lubricant which multiplies by 
many times the service hours that can be se- 
cured by any other known oil of which we 
have record. The marked superiority of Gulf- 
crest has been so definitely established that 
there is practically no basis for comparison 
between this Alchlor processed turbine oil 
and others. (Gulfcrest is refined by the same 
exclusive process as Gulfpride — the world’s 
finest motor oil.) 

We suggest that you talk with a Gulf engi- 
neer about Gulfcrest Oil at your first oppor- 
tunity. 








Gulf Oil Corporation * 
Gulf Refining Company 


GENERAL OFFICES: GULF BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
















INDUSTRIAL 
LUBRICATION 
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Evener Yarn 
with Less Fly! 


The uniform tension given by the patented Bowen 
Bevel Edge Travelers improves the spinning and 
twisting of all fibres. 


4 The swirling of the end in passing 
through the traveler produces smooth 
even yarn. 


This in turn reduces the fly waste to 
a minimum in the spinning and twisting 


of Cotton, Wool, Worsted and Asbestos. 


4 It also reduces the number of split ends 
in the throwing of Real and Artificial 
Silks. 


Bevel Edge Travelers are the result of 
combined research and experience in 
manufacturing Ring Trave'e:s and are 
backed by the most modern mechanical 
equipment. 


It is to your advantage to try these travelers. 
Made in all sizes and weights to meet every ring “mh 
traveler requirement. Bevel Edge Travelers 


Bowen Patented 


Write for details and samples of 


The BOWEN TRAVELERS 


Round and Square Point . Bevel Edge ; Vertical Steel 
Ne-Bow Vertical Vertical Offset . Vertical Bronze 
Flat, Oval and Round Wire 


Manufactured exclusively by 


U. S. RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. AMOS M. BOWEN, President and Treasurer GREENVILLE, S. C. 


, ; MID-ATLANTIC 
SOUTHERN M. Lee Bolton, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wm. P. Vaughan, Greenville, S. C. : NEW ENGLAND 

Oliver B. Land, Athens, Georgia i | Carl W. Smith. Providence, R. I. 

Torrence L. Maynard, Belmont, N. C. SALES REPRESENTATIVES L Herbert J. Smith, Providence, R. I. 


““A TRAVELER FOR EVERY FIBRE’? 
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A Box-wrap that is called 


// 


. distinctive markings on 
the article ....embossed seals 

. all of good design and 
quality, share with the merehan- 
dise in the impelling motive to 
purchase. 


For packing and its accessories, 
Aaumagraph design and pro- 
duction fill the most exacting 
demand for sales appeal. For 
textile identification, demanded 
for merchandise by retailers and 
consumers, Kaumagraph Dry 
Transfers provide the safe, 
attractive, economical method. 





Plants: New York City. . Paris, Ontario. 
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Identification Headquarters 


~AAUAGRAPIE. 


. Manchester, Enéland— Kepresentatives in Principal Textile Centers of the World 
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L. K. Dommerich 
& Company 


Executive and General Offices 
271 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Telephone: AShland 4-8650 


FACTORS 


For Manufacturers and Merchants 


Inquiries as to our services solicited 


ESTABLISHED 1840 
































Lubrication Engineering 


“PRODUCTION INSURANCE’’BY GUARDING 
AGAINST COSTLY MACHINERY FAILURES THAT MAY 
INTERRUPT OPERATIONS IN YOUR PLANT. 


AKES MACHINES 








EARN MORE 


Ww THOUSANDS of varieties of machinery and countless dif- 
ferent lubricants, putting the right oil in the right place in 
the right way is a tough problem. But Socony-Vacuum’s Lu- 
brication Engineering changes that and here’s why: 


Trained men who know their oils and greases analyze your in- 
dividual operating conditions. They put quality lubricants where 
needed, less expensive lubricants where this economy does not 
interfere with gaining maximum machine efficiency. 


In hundreds of different industries, men who own plants and 
men who work in them say that Lubrication Engineering is the 
up-to-date way to lubricate a plant. Today, Socony-Vacuum is 
making machines earn more in such fields as steel, textiles, min- 
ing, electric power plants, etc. Why not decide to find out what 
Lubrication Engineering can accomplish in your plant? 


NEXT PAGE 
OCONY- VACUUM il C0. INC. ffm 
' a9 ‘ YOUR MEN © 
STANDARD OIL OF NEW YORK DIVISION - WHITE STAR DIVISION - LUBRITE DIVISION « MAGNOLIA net COMPANY | 


CHICAGO DIVISION - WHITE EAGLE DIVISION - WADHAMS OIL COMPANY - GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION OF CALIFORNIA 
- MAKERS OF MOBILGAS: MOBILOIL* GARGOYLE INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 
































Lubricants properly 
redtoyour operating re- 
uirements by Socony-} acuum 
ill decrease maintenance costs 


ind boost profits per yard 


7 OU NO LONGER have to choose between 
the twin evils of spoilage from ‘“‘oil 
throw” and high power costs from under 
lubrication. [Thousands of mill owners will 
tell you that using Gargoyle Lubricants 
and Socony-Vacuum Engineering will im- 
prove operations in every department. Of- 


ten important savings are made 


THE SUM OF 
THESE FOUR SAVINGS 


1. REDUCED POWER CONSUMPTION 
2. MORE CONTINUOUS PRODUCTION 
3. DECREASED MAINTENANCE 
4. LOWER LUBRICATION COSTS 


= LUBRICATION 
PROFIT 





Lh Bale bY, eaker LO [ OO 
Getting “Correct Lubrication” to work in 
your mill is a twofold job. First, the right 
oils and greases for your particular equip- 
ment must be selected. Second, is the task 
of apply! ing them right for your individual 
operating conditions. W hen you standard- 
ize on Socony-Vacuum’s Gargoyle Lubri- 
cants one or all of the savings shown above 
are almost certain to be secured. 


_ STANDARD OIL OF NEW YORK DIVISION 
CHICAGO DIVISION - WHITE EAGLE DIVISION 


HOW TO SAVE ON POWER 
avo CUT SPOILAGE RATES 


lake the Word of Your Builde 
When you find 20 makers of textile machin- 
ery approving and recommending an oil, 
you're pretty sure it’s right. Gargoyle Lu- 
bricants are the only lubricants in the world 
with such an O.K! That’s due to the ex- 
perience that comes with them, and the 
assurance that they will meet your needs. 
Remember that it 1s Socony-Vacuum ex- 
perience that many builders call upon when 
they design your equipment. 


Let Your Vien Le ah More 
To make this 72 years of experience avail- 
able to textile men, Socony-Vacuum pro- 
vides helps such as you see in the picture 
at the right. Many of these books are used 
in engineering schools 2s text books on lu- 
bricants and machine efhciency. In addi- 
tion, there’s the new Socony-Vacuum 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., ine. 


* WHITE STAR DIVISION - LUBRITE DIVISION - MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY 
* WADHAMS OIL COMPANY - GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION OF CALIFORNIA 








f 








Rae 


f 


This will show 









movie, ““The Inside Story.” 
your men exactly how oil acts inside your 
machines. Just get in touch with our near- 
est office and these helps will be made 
available to your men at no cost to you. 






BEARINGS 


ANDO THEIR 


LUBRICATION 






GARGOYLE 
(LUBRICATING O8S 


BOTTLE 
OILERS 








Vost P) ofitable Half- fiour 
When the Socony-Vacuum Representative 
calls at your plant, give him a half-hour of 
your time. It will pay you! The experienc: 
he brings to bear upon your operating prob- 
lems may be a means of finding economies 
that may save you thousands of dollars. 


‘aed 


OMI mn ae cme 
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ALBON E*—du Pont 100-vol. 


Electrolytic Hydrogen Peroxide 


DFF} SOLOZON E*— du Pont 


Sodium Peroxide, dustless and free- 
flowing 


SODIUM PERBORATE 


KREG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 
TTRADE MARK 


RES us. pat OFF 
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OR that’s what leading textile 

manufacturers throughout the 
country are using for the production 
of Better Bleached goods. All kinds 
of fibers and fabrics, plain or mixed, 
can be given a safe quality bleach 
with Peroxide. 

These three du Pont Peroxides 
cover the range of textile bleaching 
requirements— DFF SOLOZONE, 
dustless, free-flowing Sodium Perox- 
ide; ALBONE, 100-vol. electrolytic 
Hydrogen Peroxide; and Sodium 


Perborate. One or all of these are eco- 
nomically practicable for your par- 
ticular bleaching requirements and 
mill conditions. 

TECHNICAL SERVICE—The 
experience of over 30 years in use of 
du Pont Peroxides in bleaching is 
available to you. Bleaching experts 
with sound, practical experience are 
maintained in textile districts to give 
prompt service. For technical coop- 
eration, just call or write our nearest 
District Office. 


The R. & H. Chemicals Department 


E.I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INC. 


Wilmington, Delaware 


District: Sales Offices: Baltimore, Boston, Charlotte, Chicago, Cleveland, Kansas City, 


Newark, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
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WHY IT PAYS TO USE G-E BULBS THAT 


stay brigh ter lon get 


you buy a Mazpa lamp made by G-E you are 
sure of getting a lamp that represents the latest 
development in lamp manufacture. 


HOUSANDS of textile mills throughout the 
country are finding that it pays to use Mazpa 


lamps made by G-E because they Stay Brighter 


Longer than inferior substitutes. 

Many of these plants have learned that inferior 
bulbs often waste light by growing dimmer and 
dimmer in use or by burning out prematurely. 
Poor light handicaps workers . . . increases 
errors ... decreases efficiency. 

Mazpa lamps made by General Electric don’t 
waste light. They give full lighting value. Yet they 
cost no more to use than inferior bulbs. When 


When you re-light your plant, use these new 
MAZDA lamps made by General Electric... the 
kind that Stay Brighter Longer. 


Light-Sensitive Cell 


MEASURE YOUR LIGHTING WITH A 
G-E LIGHT METER 

With a G-E Light Meter you can easily 
measure the light in your plant and tell 
whether it meets safe seeing standards. 
Get one today. Costs $11.50. Write to 
General Electric Company, Dept. 166-C. 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


FOR MORE LIGHT AT NO EXTRA COST, CHANGE TO 
THE NEW AND BRIGHTER MAZDA LAMPS MADE BY 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 







































































A FAST-ACTING DIASTASE 
_ Acts at High or Low 


Temperature 





 WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, Nc. 


180 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 

















TRUCK DRYER for SKEIN YARN 








DRYER for PACKAGE YARN 





LABORATORY DRYER 


MODERN PROCTOR DRYERS are being installed 
in a large number of progressive mills because 
of the many advantages they offer over less 
recent equipment. 


They bring considerable savings in time as well 
as in floor space. 


They reduce production costs and upkeep. 
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MODERN PROCTOR DRYERS doa vastly superior, 
more uniform drying job than older machines. 


Although production is speeded up by the new 
Proctor Dryers, high quality of the product is 
not only maintained, but often enhanced. 


Be modern; replace obsolete dryers with new 
equipment made by the leaders. 
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MULTIPASS AIRLAY DRYER 


ANSE 





CARPET DRYER 
AUTOMATIC HOSIERY DRYER 
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IS illustration tells the inside story of Duro-Brace 
Texsteel Sheaves. 
Lightness (in order to reduce bearing pressures to 
a minimum) is highly desirable in a sheave, but none 
of its strength may be sacrificed to this end. 
Allis-Chalmers engineers set about this seemingly 
contradictory problem and solved it by designing an 
interior grid-type of construction, which gives the 
strength and rigidity of cast iron with the lightness of 
pressed steel, and a smartness in appearance that 
adds distinction to any machines equipped with them. 


In this design the outside walls of the sheave are 
also reinforced by convex steel plates, which so 
greatly increase their strength as to eliminate dis- 
tortion even under the severest duty. The result is a 
light, true-running, vibrationless drive always. 

Duro-Brace Texrope Drives are silent, 98.9% effi- 
cient, slipless, shock-absorbing, require no beltdressing 
or lubrication, and are not affected by dirt or moisture. 

Write us for Bulletin No. 2188, which sets forth the 
advantages that Duro-Brace Texsteel Drives offer you 
in all matters of power transmission. 


Belts by Goodrich 


TEXROPE DIVISION 
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FOR EVERY LOAD, SPEED AND DUTY 


108 DISTINCT SERIES 


BALL, ROLLER Anpd THRUST 


Separable (Magneto) O V E- R 3 0 0 t S I Z, E S Litro (‘CL’’) Composition 
Bal! Bearing Retainer Bal! Bearin 


~ 
= 


1K" to 21° Bore— Metric and Inch Sizes 


Write for the Catalog and Engineering Counsel 











NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP’N.—STAMFORD. CONN., U.S. A. 





Double Row Self-Aligning 


Ba!! Bearing 








Shielded Type Single 
Row Bal! Bearing 








Extra Light Type epics type oe Sane Angular Contact Ba 
Sm A» . mt + on 


4 AA ] ee 
Ball Bearing ee Bearing 





Standard Cylindrical Double Row Self-Aligning eT ee pare Lignt Synnerise 
Cylindrical Roller 


welll tam >it lalale 
Bearing : 


 ColAl-1am -1-t- lalate! Adapter Ball Bearing 
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FACTORIES 


FALL RIVER, WORCESTER, PHILADELPHIA, 


REPAIR SHOPS 


FALL RIVER, PHILADELPHIA, CHARLOTTE, ATLANTA, GREENVILLE, DALLAS 


DISTRIBUTING POINTS 


FALL RIVER, WORCESTER, PHILADELPHIA, CHARLOTTE, ATLANTA, GREENVILLE, DALLAS 
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THESE MILLS 
CAN SAVE ANNUALLY 
$7,220.50 AND $6,864.50 \ 
RESPECTIVELY BY INSTALLING | 


HeB 


HIGH DRAFT ROVING 


EQUIPMENT 


COTTON 





27 








AN H&B TECHNICAL SURVEY DETERMINED THESE FACTS. HERE ARE THE DETAILS: 


IN A COARSE GOODS MILL 


Producing at time of survey 16,754 
lbs. per 80 hour week of 4 hank roving 
in 3 operations and 5,023 lbs. per 
week of 1.50 hank roving in two operations, or a total 


21,777 lbs. per week. 





Direct cost per week, 4 hank roving. $245.94 
Direct cost per week, |.50 hank roving . 30.19 
Total direct cost per week $276.13 


Direct cost of same job by discarding 2 operations on the 
4 hank roving and | operation on the |.50 hank roving and 
applying H & B 4-Roll High-Draft Roving equipment to 


intermediate frames: 








Direct cost per week, 4 hank roving . $116.34 
Direct cost per week, |.50 hank roving . 15.38 
Total direct cost per week $131.72 
SAVINGS PER WEEK, 4 hank roving $129.60 
SAVINGS PER WEEK, |.50 hank roving 14.81 
TOTAL SAVINGS PER WEEK . $144.4] 


TOTAL SAVINGS PER YEAR (50 wks. x $144.41) $7,220.50 
RETURN ON INVESTMENT OF $7,956.00 f.0.b. 


Pawtucket . . ... 


90% 


NOTE The investment figures given do not include cost of transporta- 

tion, of installation or of additional sliver cans. On the other 
hand, the savings do not include those made in power or indirect labor, 
so that one omission will approximately balance the other. @© H & B 
High-Draft Roving equipment is usually applied to intermediate frames. 


H&B AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY 
eee TEXTILE MILL 
PLANT AT PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


It is designed to take a sliver from 
the drawing frame and draft up to 35, 
producing up to 4.50 hank roving in 
one operation, for regular or long 
draft spinning. The number of rollers 


BOSTON OFFICE: 161 Devonshire St.; ATLANTA OFFICE: 815 Citizens and Southern Nationa! Bank Bidg.; CHARLOTTE OFFICE: 1201-3 Johnston Bidg. 


IN A FINE GOODS MILL 


Producing at time of survey 11,292 
lbs. per 80 hour week of 10.50 hank 
roving for filling and 15,842 lbs. per 
week of 8 hank roving for warp in 4 operations, or a total of 


27,134 lbs. per week. 





Direct cost per week, 10.50 hank roving $192.98 
Direct cost per week, 8 hank roving 260.13 
Total direct cost per week $453.1 | 


Cost of same job by discarding 2 operations and applying 
H & B 5-Roll High-Draft Roving equipment to existing 2nd 


intermediate frames. 








Direct cost per week, 10.50 hank roving $147.58 
Direct cost per week, 8 hank roving . 168.24 

Total direct cost per week a $315.82 
SAVINGS PER WEEK, 10.50 hank roving $ 45.40 
SAVINGS PER WEEK, 8 hank roving . 91.89 
TOTAL SAVINGS PER WEEK . $137.29 


TOTAL SAVINGS PER YEAR (50 wks. x $137.29) $6,864.50 
RETURN ON INVESTMENT OF $7,920.00 f.0.b. 


Pawtucket .... 


877% 


(4 or 5) is determined by the drafting requirements. © The H & B 
High-Draft Roving System is made with both 4 and 5 rolls, de- 
pending upon drafts required. It can be furnished with new roving 


frames or applied to ANY MAKE of existing frame, usually inter- 
mediates. It is now successfully operating in over 50 mills © Let 


an H & B Technica! Survey deter- 
mine what this system wil! do for 
MACHINERY ees YOU. One of our engineers will cal 


on request without obligating you 
in any way. 
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bet Heady for thelpturn! 


Some cotton mills are not running while business is catching its breath. 
But just as the textile mills are often the first industrial plants to feel a slack 
in business, so are they among the first to start the wheels of industry in a 
period of recovery! 


Meanwhile mills are getting groomed and made ready for action. Ma- 
chinery is being overhauled, broken or weak parts are being replaced and 
even more modern and efficient machinery is being installed. 


To be ready at any moment to resume full speed, it may be necessary to 
purchase replacement parts or other equipment. With our quick and thorough 
service and our proximity to you, we can produce parts or new devices on 
comparatively short notice. 





And in the future, too, should a gear crack or an axle or any other part 
break, communicate with us at once, and if it is an emergency job, to keep 
your plant or units from being shut down, we will give you emergency service 
to have the new part to you in as brief a time as possible. 


Also Manufacturers of 


West Point Loom Beams West Point Beam Racks 
(Beam Heads, Beam Barrels, and West Point Sizing Vats 
Etchison Patented Beam Heads) “White” Yarn Tension Equalizer 
West Point Spiral Gears Improved Bachman Guide 


And other special machinery, cloth room machinery, 
textile machinery repair parts and gears. 


bY 7/5 i XO) N TE LO) 0) ND): > AE MN AA VAC @ || a @@) 


(Batson-Cook Company, Owners) 


WEST POINT, GEORGIA 


























OTHER DU PONT 
TEXTILE 
CHEMICALS 


Acetic Acid 
Aluminum Sulfate 
Caustic Soda 
Glauber’s Salt 
Sodium Hyposulfite 
Sodium Phosphate 
Sodium Sulfate 
Sodium Sulfide 
Sulfuric Acid 
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ie manufacturers know that it’s the fabrics 


of brilliant, clear color that are preferred in 
modern styling. The chemists know that Du Pont Formic Acid 


makes a solution that gives rapid but level dyeing. 

Being an acid of low dissociation, proper ph conditions are pres- 
ent to give level dyeing with development of brilliant, clear colors. 
Since Formic Acid is stronger than the very weak acids, it gives 
more complete exhaustion of the dye bath. There is no danger 


of acidic residues tendering the goods as Formic Acid is volatile. 


Order a trial supply of Du Pont Formic Acid today and watch results. 


E.I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 


GRASSELLI CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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Burroughs 


DESK BOOKKEEPING MACHINE 





REC OR: , Sad a 
=¢ 20 Of EM} LOYES $ ZARND ‘ 
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New 


Low in 
Price 
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FOR PAYROLL AND 
SOCIAL SECURITY RECORDS 


Large concerns find that certain accounting 


. . : 
At one writing, this new low-priced Burroughs jobs in different departments can now be 


Desk Bookkeeping Machine produces pay mechanized at extremely low cost with this 
check (or pay envelope), employee's statement 


and a record of the employee’s earnings and 
deductions. 


new Burroughs. 


Small concerns find that it gives them the ad- 
vantages of complete machine record-keeping 


FOR BOOKKEEPING with a minimum investment. 


i 
Because it writes dates, adds debits, subtracts Let the Burroughs representative show a 
credits and extends the new balance, this your own office and on your own work, what 
modern Burroughs posts any ledgers, writes these savings can actually mean to you. Tele- 
monthly statements, and handles all miscel- . , 
phone the local Burroughs office, or mail the 


coupon for free, descriptive folder. 


FOR ADDING AND esitiaaiirinieemiainemmmeesniicre 
SUBTRACTING AL tals _couron: 


/ ] 
' ' 
The famous Burroughs Short-Cut Keyboard | Send me your folder describing the new Burroughs Desk Bookkeeping 











laneous figure-work inexpensively. 


















Machine. 
provides the fastest method for listing, add- —— 
ing and subtracting amounts. Subtraction 
is as fast and easy as addition. 


Name____ 
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Two-Slasher Mill installs Taylor completely engineered Automatic 
Control ... Gets $1,384 a year increase in weave room efficiency 
.. lmproves hand and appearance—and thus salability— of cloth 


SLASHING COSTS GAN BE CUT DRASTICALLY IN YOUR MILL, TOO 





FTER Taylor Automatic Tem- 
A perature Control was installed in 
a mill turning out 1,596,000 pounds 
of print cloth a year, weave room 
efficiency went up 1%, or $1,384’s 
worth a year. This saving was due to 
decreased loom stoppage. More efh- 
cient steam distribution saved 4 ton 
of coal every 16-hour day, or $324 
a year. Yearly, 35 bales of cotton, 
worth $2,100 at the then market 
prices, were saved. Total yearly sav- 
ings—$3,808, more than enough to 
pay for the Taylor System. 

In all mills, Taylor Control is de- 
signed for increased weave room eff- 
ciency and better hand and appear- 
ance in the cloth. In most mills (as 
in this one) a material cotton saving 
is made. Under manual operation, 
there is poor solid retention on the 
warp. This requires the use of slightly 
coarser yarn numbers to maintain 
cloth weights. Under Taylor auto- 








matic operation, finer yarn numbers 
can be used. A saving in cotton 
naturally follows. 

Start in your slasher room to in- 
crease production yet decrease ex- 
penses. Let Taylor engineers survey 
your operations. No matter what 
slashing equipment you have, Taylor 
Automatic Temperature Control can 
be used. For full information, ask a 
Taylor representative. Or write 
Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. Plant also in To- 
ronto, Canada. Manufacturers in 
Great Britain—Short & Mason, Ltd.., 
London, England. 








indicating Recording * Controlling 


TEMPERATURE, PRESSURE, FLOW 
and LEVEL INSTRUMENTS 











5 BIG REASONS WHY 


Taylor Automatic 
Temperature Control Is 


“COMPLETELY ENGINEERED”’ 


1. Taylor Textile Engineers survey 
your mill thoroughly. 

2. They consider your installation 
an individual problem, reeommend- 
ing instruments and steam and size 
distribution to fit your specific needs. 
3. Taylor Textile Engineers install 
complete systems to assure definite 
savings and profits. 

4. They remain on the job to super- 
vise the installation of every Taylor 
instrument. 

5. Taylor Textile Engineers prop- 
erly balance slasher room operating 
conditions and help train personnel 
in operating procedure to insure 
continuous efficiency. 
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Another Repeat Order 











Above, the well-known C & K Hyatt equipped S type loom. 
Opposite, one of the C5-50'' C & K looms, likewise Hyatt 
equipped, ready for shipment to England. 


A few years ago a large English Mill bought 120 
Crompton & Knowles completely Hyatt Roller 
Bearing equipped S-3 Shuttle Changing 2 x | 
Box Looms. 


Recently this same English Mill purchased 456 
C5-50" Cotton Looms and specified that all 
major bearing positions should be equipped with 
Hyatt Roller Bearings. 


They specified Hyatts for their Cotton Looms 
because of the very decided advantages and 
satisfactory service they obtained from these 
time proven roller bearings in silk looms. 


This represents a typical case of Hyatt repeat 
business. Once a mill has tried Hyatt Roller 


for Hyatt-Equipped Looms 








Bearings in looms they continue to specify them 
for succeeding orders of looms. 


Mill men who want truly modern looms for 
weaving silk, rayon, cotton, wool or mixtures 
will specify modern Hyatt Roller Bearings for 
Crank, Cam, and Rockershafts, Take-up and 
Dobby Drive. Ask your loom builder and us 
for full particulars. Hyatt Bearings Division, 
General Motors Corporation, Harrison, N. J. 
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OF ALL TEMPERATURE CONTROL 





When your bath cools you open the hot water 
...letit run... then shut it off. At least 65% 
of all temperature control problems in indus- 
try are just as simple—a fortunate whim of 
Mother Nature. Most temperature control jobs 
have large heat capacity —like the bath tub. 
A simple Foxboro “Open and Shut’ Con- 
troller is the best for all such applications... 
for dryers, kettles, kilns, ovens, cookers, etc. 

For a quarter of a century Foxboro has 
solved 65” of all types of temperature control 
problems with the “Open and Shut” type of 
control. Millions of chart records have written 
the verdict: The simplest is best. 

If you are interested in results and would 
of control problems cannot be handled __jike to save money have a Foxboro Engineer 
by “Open and Shut” Control. To satisfy : : 
specific problems involving varying *UVey your needs. Write for complete infor- 
amounts of throttling range Foxboro per. mation. The Foxboro Company, 18 Neponset 
fected the Stabilog Controller. It does a Avenue, Foxboro, Mass., U. S. A. Atlanta 


perfect job on the 35%. Each type of ce “aa 
Foxboro Controller has its definite place. Foxboro Office: 101 Marietta Street Building. Branch 


Engineers will gladly help you. Offices in 25 Principal Cities. 




















REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


TEMPERATURE CONTROLLERS 
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THE LOUIS ALLIS CO, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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STANDARD OPEN 
SQUIRREL CAGE MOTOR 


Well designed, carefully engineered, 
precision built—available in a very wide 
range of both electrical and mechanical 
modifications. Write for copy of com- 
pletely illustrated bulletin No. 505 for 
full details. 





SPLASH-PROOF MOTOR 


Designed and built from the ground up 
as a real splash-proof motor—full protec- 
tion against acid spills—splashing liquids 
—high humidity. Write for copy bulletin 
No. 512 fully describing. 


TOTALLY-ENCLOSED 
FAN-COOLED MOTOR 


For combustible dust and all locations 
where abrasive, metallic or corrosive dust 
is present—the tougher the conditions 
the better this motor likes it. Described 
fully in bulletin No. 510—write for copy. 





. « « designed and built from the ground up, as sturdy, powerful 
motors for successful performance for modern high speed production. 





EXPLOSION-PROOF MOTOR 


For use where gasoline and other pe- 
troleum products, lacquer solvents, and 
equally hazardous liquids are made, used 
or handled. Approved by Underwriters’. 
Bulletin No. 508 fully describing will be 


sent upon request. 





SELF-CLEANING MOTOR 


Designed for use in atmospheres con- 
taining non-combustible dust, lint or mild 
acid fumes. Bulletin No. 511 fully de- 
scribing this unusual motor will be sent 
upon request. 


STANDARD DIRECT-CURRENT 
MOTOR 


Available in a wide variety of both elec- 
trical and mechanical modifications—the 
proper motor for every job. For com- 
plete details write for bulletin No. 507. 


THE LOUIS ALLIS CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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RAPID REVERSING MOTOR 


If you have a product or operation that 
requires rapid reversing action (up to 
100 times per minute) we will gladly 
send complete information of construc- 
tion and advantages of this unusual type 
motor. 





ARBOR MOTORS 


These motors are especially adaptable 
for applications where the available 
space for mounting is limited. They are 
available in a wide range of sizes and 
electrical characteristics. Complete in- 
formation and suggestions for your par- 
ticular problem will be gladly sent upon 
your request. 


GEAR REDUCER MOTORS 


Louis Allis motors can be supplied with 
@ very wide range of various types of 
gear reducers — integral — all-motor — 
gear-head—vertical—right angle or par- 
allel—the proper drive for every indus- 
trial application. 

Complete information and suggestions 
for your particular drive will be gladly 
sent upon your request. 

































NO SUBSTITUT 








Sulphonated Olive Oil W-700 Is the Highest Type of 
Straight Sulphonated Spanish Olive Oil Obtainable 
.. tls 100% Pure Olive Oil Containing No Substitutes 


Jacques Wolf's long experience ments for delustre finishes. 


I Ss ating i s ; is ~ : : ee 
in sulphonating oils led to this Sulphonated Olive Oil S-370 


new process of sulphonation par- , 
I of ul] honation par- DP isa specially prepared prod- 


icularly adapt: ) ive oll. ; ; is: 

ticularly adaj table to olive oil uct which is miscible with min- 
Sulphonated Olive Oil W-700 eral oils for finishing. 

gives excellent results as a sof- 

In operations where the pure 

tener and penetrator for acetates ' pe 

olive oil content of Sulphonated 


Olive Oil W-700 is not essential 
we can supply sulphonated tea- 


and other synthetic fibres. It is 
completely soluble, high in SO; 
content, will not turn rancid and Pig. . 
. . , seed in combination with the 
imparts a soft satiny finish to ‘ 
, . pure olive oil product. 
silks, rayons and acetates. It is 

miscible with organic acids and Write today for working sam- 


weighter finishes and with pig- ples for your own testing. 


@ co. 
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MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS ... PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


Warehouses: Providence, R.1.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Utica, N. Y.; Chicago, Ill.; Greenville, S. C.; Chattanooga,Tenn. 
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Lunkenheimer Valves 





as exactingly made 
as the tinest Textiles 


Lunkenheimer makes a large 
variety of bronze, iron, steel and 
anti-acid valves in a wide range 
of types and sizes. Exactingly 
made to provide long life with 
low maintenance expense, they 
find wide application on Textile 
Industry’s many power and pro- 
cess lines. 





Bronze Gate Valve 





Plug Type *“*Renewo”’ 
Globe Valve 


| Those illustrated and many 
“Ferrenewo” more are shown in the Guide to 
pieces Better Service, a ready reference 
in which valves are grouped for 
your convenience by pressure, 
type and use. It will prove a 
valuable aid in solving your valve 
problems. We will gladly send 
a COpy on request. 











**N-M-D"’ Globe Valve 
(Non-Metallic Disc) 






iE LUNKENHEIMER CO: 


—w “QUALITY = 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. U.S.A. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 

PHILADELPHIA SAN FRAN 





“King-Clip”’ 
Gate Valve 















**Causul” Metal Gate 
Valve. Monel Trim 
with Steel Stem 







Iron Body Gate Valve 







Stainless Steel! 
Needle Valve 







Regrinding Swing 
Check Valve 




















BOILER 
MOUNTINGS 






LUBRICATING 
DEVICES 
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A, recent sales of used textile finishing machinery in New England. 
prices equalling 60 to 70% of new modernly designed machines 


were paid. 


Does This Pay? 





Second-hand machinery has worn parts and replacements are 
always EXPENSIVE. 


Second-hand equipment is always uncertain. Motor re-winding. for 
instance, is EXPENSIVE. 


Taking down. removal and re-erection of second-hand machinery 
is EXPENSIVE. 


Above are but a few of the expensive dangers of buying second-hand 
machinery. And then what have yvou—equipment which obviously must 
be behind the times, for we are constantly engaged in re-designing our 
standard line of finishing machinery —anti-friction bearings. lighter 
yet stronger metals, and higher speeds are features of these new 


machines which finish goods better and at lower prices. 


It is beeause of the problems which have been put up te us by con- 
eerns that ONCE thought it economical to buy second-hand 


machinery that we say 


If You Are Tempted — DON’T 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Established 1820 
PLANTS at PHILADELPHIA and BETHAYRES, PA. 


New England Office: Southern Office: In Canada: 
TURK’S HEAD BUILDING JOHNSTON BUILDING W. J. WESTAWAY CO. 
Providence, R. I. Charlotte, N. C. Hamilton, Ontario 


BUTTERWORTH fuishiy MACHINERY 


A COMPLETE 


OF FINISHING AND RAYON MACHINERY FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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A Soap That Revolutionizes 
Scouring Operations 


Armour’s CERTIFIED SOAP—a revolutionary, new, formulated, 


pre-tested, vegetable soap for the textile industry—has aroused 






unusual interest and comment—has delivered amazing results 





wherever used. @ In worsted mills, silk throwster plants, hosiery 





mills, wool combing companies, yarn dyeing companies, it has 





won instant acceptance because its chemical make-up assures 





instant solubility, thorough cleansing and quick, easy rinsing. 


e Order a test barrel or bag of Armour’s CERTIFIED SOAP 
today. Obtainable in Flakes, Bar and Solid form. 









INDUSTRIAL SOAP DEPARTMENT 


ARMOUR, AND COMPANY 


1355 W. 31st STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


























Effective D ‘o3}WER Utilization 


HERBP’S a “long-range” plan for transmitting power from the source to utili- Y National Organization 

zation that reflects itself favorably on the production cost records of industry. 
It involves both equipment and methods. 

“Planned Power Transmission” must be impartial. No one type of drive can Y Regional Engineers 


economically meet the varied operating conditions and production requirements 
of industry — if its billion dollar bill for power waste is to be materially reduced. 


Y Sound Engineering 


Y Local Engineering 


, as : ; Organizations 
That is why the Power Transmission Council, Inc. was formed. In its function, 


it has surveyed the power-paths of many individual plants and industries. Its Y Effective Merchandising 
engineers — applying the principles of Modern Group Drive fairly and impar- 


tially—have effected worth-while economies. 


This service entails no charge or obligation. The cost is borne entirely by manu- 
facturers of Power Transmission Equipment as their contribution to greater indus- 
trial efficiency. Inquiries are welcomed from any manufacturer — large or small. 


POWER TRANSMISSION COUNCIL, INC. 
75 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 























BROWN MOIST-O-GRaApH 


Results of a long series of tests in some of the largest cotton 

TH mills in the country prove that when moisture regain of sized 

cotton yarn runs uniformly between 7°, and 8°/,, slasher pro- 

duction can be increased up to 409 lbs. per hour on two cyl- 
inder slashers without weave room comp aints. 


In one large, nationally-known mill, since the installation of 
Brown Moist-O-Graph Control, production has been increased 
to the point where the theoretical output of two slashers now 
equals the production of three slashers. 


A quality fabric is produced with lower weave rcom humid- 
ity, because the fibers have not been over-dried and, conse- 
quently, they are capable of absorbing the same amount of 
moisture as in their natural state. 


A continuous direct reading record of the mois- = 
ture content of every beam sized is made by ihe The Brown Moist-o-Graph operates on the principle that for 


Moist-o-Graph on a 12-in. strip chart. A scale, every per cent regain yarn has a corresponding electrical re- 
also calibrated in terms of per cent regain and sistance. As the cotton yarn passes over the back press roll 


mounted above the chart, enabies the operator —the Moist-o-Graph detecting roller, in direct contact with 
to set the controller at the desired point to in- 


. . the yarn, measures the moisture content continuously and di- 
sure the required moisture regain. 


rectly and records it in terms of per cent regain. 


There are many other advantages described in Bulletin 93-1. 
Write THE BROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY, a division of 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 4492 Wayne Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Offices in all principal cities. Toronto, Can- 
ada: 117 Peter Stree-—Amsterdam-C, Holland: Wijdesteeg 4 
—London, Eng'and: 70 St. Thomas’ Street, S.E.1. 
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ROCKWOOD “ws? DRIVES 
FOR LOOMS 


MODERNIZE YOUR 
BELT-DRIVEN LOOMS 


Now you can run your looms at a definite number of picks 
per minute. The Rockwood pivoted-motor Loom Drive adapts 
your looms to individual motors with resulting steadier and 
higher speeds—and with much less maintenance. As with 
Rockwood Spinning-Frame Drives and with Rockwood Line- 
shatt Drives the Rockwood pivoted Loom Drive uses part of 
the weight of the motor, lightly cradled in the belt, to main- 

Pe ae tain belt tension. Then, regardless of unavoidable changes 
pivoted-motor Drives pine 1 in belt length, full power and dependable power Is available 
spinning frames are ac- i to each loom and uniform speed Is assured at all times. Thus 
cepted generally as im- ae your looms operate dependably and have a better and more 
rs ne. _ | consistent production. Each drive is guaranteed to be satis- 
—— ee i factory. Arrangement can be made to put in any number 

, you may desire on trial. 

















Any flat belt drive is a better 
drive if you use the incompar- 
able belt pulling surface of the 
famous end-grain fibres of Rock- 
wood Paper Pulleys ON BOTH 
ENDS OF YOUR DRIVES. 
Rockwood Pulleys grip and pull 
a belt as no metal or wood sur- 
face possibly can. They reduce 
vibration, improve driven ma- 
chine performance and save belts 
and power. Made in both solid 
and split-types-for-lineshafts. 


a 
MODERNIZE YOUR OLD LOOMS BY ee WTebael:) 


PUTTING IN ROCKWOOD PIVOTED- 
MOTOR LOOM DRIVES. Their low cost, 
and generally satisfactory operation will prove an agreeable surprise. 
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Let “Mercurys’ help you 
to make Ends Meet 


Good seeing is always good business. When demand 
is high, it permits extra productivity; when demand 
is restricted, it continues to assure the extra incre- 
ment of quality which keeps your product ahead of 
the field. 

Now, too, with the new, highly efficient Cooper Hewitt 
Lamps you can set up ideal seeing conditions at lower 
overall cost than ever before. 

The new lamp starts instantly . . . hangs on the true 






GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
VAPOR LAMP COMPANY 












horizontal...and gives the same light as previous types 
from 22% less wattage. It provides a soft, detail-reveal- 
ing light of unexcelled quality for seeing broken ends 
and other critical visual tasks. 

A representative who knows the economics as well as 
the engineering of textile plant lighting will be glad to 
help you develop your immediate or long range plans. 
General Electric Vapor Lamp Company, 853 Adams 
Street, Hoboken, New Jersey. 
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COTTON MILL SETS UP IMPORTANT 





NEW STANDARDS OF EFFICIENCY 





REEVES Transmission, with Elec- 
tric Remote Control, Enables 
Picker Room Foreman to Main- 
tain Correct Delivery of Cotton 
from Bale Breakers... 





To maintain correct breaker speeds and 
accurately control delivery of cotton to 
pickers, a large Southern mill equips hop- 
per drive of bale breakers with a REEVES 
Variable Speed Transmission. Transmis- 
sion is equipped with REEVES Electric 
Remote Control, with push-button station 
located in the picker room, 400 feet away. 

By watching the overflow bin in front 
of pickers, the room foreman can easily tell 
if machines in opener room are operating at 
proper speed. Should bin become too full, 
he merely presses ‘‘slow’’ button, reducing 
the feed of cotton. If bin gets low, he 
presses the ‘“‘fast’’ button, increasing the 
rate of feed. 

This keeps hoppers filled, for maximum 
production, but without overflow. Also 
helps overcome uneven laps caused by wide 
variations in amount of cotton in hoppers. 


Baie 


BETWEEN BREAKERS AND PICKERS 



















REEVES Variable 
Speed Transmission 
mounted on ceiling 
and equipped with 
Electric Remote 
Control, drives and 
controls speed of 
hopper feeders. 



















































REEVES SPEED CONTROL 


The World’s Most Complete Line 
of Speed Control Equipment — 
Built Around Three Basic Units... 





The unit, design, speed range and control 
best suited to any individual requirement— 
no matter how highly specialized—are avail- 
able in the complete, modern, time-tested 
REEVES line. Quick, easy installation to 
any textile machine now in service in your 
mill ... And, remember, when you buy new 
machines, make sure they are standardly 
REEVES-equipped by their manufacturers. 
It will pay you to take this precaution. 


* * * 


Have you sent for your copy of the new edition, 
118-page Speed Control Handbook? The most com- 
plete and authoritative book on speed control ever 
published. Special section on textile machine appli- 





cations. Send coupon below. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY, Columbus, Ind. 


Without obligation, send copy of your new 
118-page Speed Controi Handbook. T? 35 





Name 


VARIABLE SPEED TRANSMISSION * VARI-SPEED MOTOR PULLEY co.3cany 


* VARI-SPEED MOTODRIVE x Address 
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HERE'S HOW THE G.P.P. CONSULTING 
SERVICE HELPED THESE MILL OPERATORS 
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$4,800 A YEAR 
ON SOAP 


BILLS! 
“I was losing money. By sub- 
' stituting a C.P.P. Formula for 
my ‘Special’ scouring prod- 
uct, I saved $4,800 in 1 year.”’ 











| SAVED /? 














GETTING TOP 
PRICES FOR 
MY FINISHED 


‘an 


——- 








“Besides saving me money on 
reprocessing costs, my C.P.P. 
Formula has greatly increased my 
percentage of top-price goods.”’ 





C 


KANSAS CITY, KANS. 


Goons! ]} 











IT CUT MY ia 
LABOR AND 
PREPARATION 
COSTS ALMOST 
IN HALF! 

y 




















“My C.P.P. Formula has 
cut preparation time in 
half. I’ve also realized 
great savings on labor.” 











IT CUT DOWN 
REPROCESSING 
FOR ME! 










“You know how expensive re- 
processing can be. Since using 
C.P.P. Soaps, I’ve practically 
eliminated this operation.” 











What the Free C.P.P. Service 
has done for others it can 
certainly do for You! ‘hroamanon 


INFORMATION 
poem of what processing requirements you 
may have, in the complete line of C.P.P. Products 
you will find detergents and wetting agents to exactly 
fit your needs. And because of the volume in which 
they are made, C.P.P. Products usually cost less to use 
than so-called “‘special”’ processing agents. 


To help you select the best detergents and wetting 
agents for your needs, we invite you to use our Free 
Consulting Service. No cost or obligation. Ask your 
C.P.P. representative or write to us direct. 


OLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO. 


105 Hudson St., Jersey City, N. J. 


JEFFERSONVILLE, IND. 


BERKELEY, CALIF. 
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INSTALLATIONS 


PROVE MERIT OF NEW 
HUNTER STOCK DRYER 


In 7/5 installations, some of them separate orders, the Hunter Single Apron Duplex Dryer, 





operating on a variety of fibers has conclusively demonstrated its merit. For example, in a 
New Hampshire mill in less than 25 linear feet of floor space, it is drying over 600 |b. per 
hour, rayon, wool, cotton, etc. In a North Carolina mill a Hunter Duplex in less than 40 
feet of floor space is delivering 1500 lbs. of dyed cotton hourly. In a Rhode Island comb- 
ing plant a Hunter Duplex in less than 30 linear feet is delivering over 1000 lbs. of scoured 


wool hourly. 


For complete details send for Bulletin. This new Brochure will tell you in detail the out- 
standing mechanical features of the machine which are unique in the Hunter Dryer. Full 


production data on a wide class of stock will also be sent you. You will not be obligated 


in any way. Send the coupon today! 


a a 


JAMES HUNTER 
MACHINE COMPANY 


NORTH ADAMS, MASS. 


Hunter Single Apron Duplex Drver. 
Vane Ditle 


Company 


Southern Agts: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N.C. 


. f ‘ity Ntote 
Western Representative: E.G. Paules, 343 Bendix Bldg. 





Without obligation, please send new brochure describing 





mr- 


ZO~~muyrcOoOn 


the 


——><¢ 
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1206 Maple St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Sieps Forna ra 


IN TEXTILE MODERNIZATION 





DRY CAN 








application of Fafnir Ball Bearings in a large Southern mill; Fafnir 


deep-groove, self-aligning Ball Bearings—a design providing 


self-alignment without sacrifice of capacity — in special 
housings designed to fit standard Dry Can jobs. The 
mill states that these bearings have been highly successful 
in Operation, requiring minimum lubrication, eliminating 
leaky stuffing boxes, and reducing friction to such a point 
that bearing life is prolonged indefinitely. 


CALENDER STACK 


application of Fafnir Heavy Duty Roller Bearings in the 
same mill. States the plant superintendent, “The Fafnir 
Roller Bearings in calender rolls prolonged the life of the 
husk rolls four times ... and speed was increased 40%! 
We save power... extend machine life. . . obtain better 
grade of cloth.” 


These are two actual applications of the broad line of Fafnir Textile Bearings 
and Bearing Units. You should have full details on the line that was fathered by 
the textile industry. Write for the Fafnir Textile Bulletin to-day. The Fafnir 
Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn, 


FAFNIR TEXTILE BEARINGS 


THE BALANCED LINE—MOST COMPLETE IN AMERICA 


CO IES EN ee em me 
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ACME STEEL COMPANY 9 i 2sz archer Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Atlanta, Ga.: 603 Stewart Avenue, S. W. 
New York, N. Y.: 103 Park Avenue 
Chicago, lll.: 2847 Archer Avenue 


Boston, Mass.: 146 Summer St. 


AND ACME BALE TIES 


THE ENTIRE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


@ The Acme system, Bale Ties and Steelstrap are effecting 
time- and money-saving economies in every branch of the 
textile industry. 


Acme equipment permits faster, easier reinforcing and 
packing. Acme Steelstrap meets every strapping require- 
ment for safer, lower cost handling and shipping of textiles 
in wooden or corrugated boxes, cartons or bundles. 


Acme Bale Ties are dependable, smooth, clean — assure 
neat, good-looking bales. 


Many time- and money-saving suggestions are contained in 
“My Second Strap-Book.” Mail the coupon for your copy 
today—there is no obligation. 

i| 


FPP 

AP i 

Bex SO 
| 












+ 


_] Please send me a copy of “My Second Strap-Book.” Eai@ | 
_| Without any obligation, please have Doc. Steelstrap 
diagnose our case. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Name 
| Position. 


| Firm___ 
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The Aeceurate Fit 
of These Parts is 
No Aeeident.... 


Textile machinery, old or new, can never op- 
erate with modern efficiency if its parts vibrate 
from imperfect fit, wear quickly or break easily. 



























HENDERSON Textile Repair Parts have estab- 
lished a reputation for precision accuracy and 
longer life. The accurate fit of every part doesn’t 
“just happen’’—it’s due to precis on patterns and 
careful workmanship. Their greater endurance 
and longer life is “no accident”, either, as a sci- 
entific study of present-day textile equipment has 
enabled us to ascertain the parts that break most 
easily and the locations of the quickest wear; so 
that HENDERSON parts could be reinforced at 
these places. 


Let HENDERSON help you bring your equip- 
ment up to greater efficiency, save you produc- 
tion time caused by frequent breakdowns, and 
save you money with less replacements. Quota- 
tions on one or any number of parts for any 
make of textile equipment gladly sent on requcst. 


HENDERSON FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS 
HAMPTON, GEORGIA 
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PASS THAT BALL 


@ When you pass your sizing, printing and 
finishing problems to the Stein Hall organiza- 
tion, you can be sure of the finest teamwork. 
Stein Hall laboratory experts and field men 
are able to render useful and constructive 
aid in meeting your production requirements. 
For more than seventy years, the quality and 
uniformity of Stein Hail starches, dextrines 
and gums have contributed to the efficiency 
and economy of textile mill operations. Pass 
your problems on to this wideawake team at 


any time you're looking for effective results. 


STEIN, HALL & COMPANY, inc. 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 
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One manufacturer of full-fashioned hosiery 
finally traced troublesome variations in finish 
to uneven extraction ... a problem that need 
not have troubled him at all if he had taken 
advantage of the features of a Rochester Cen- 
trifugal and the engineering services of the 
Rochester Engineering and Centrifugal Corp. 

Rochester Centrifugals, used for a wide 
variety of extracting operations, are expertly 
engineered for the work they have to do. It is 


February, 1938 





yn cat 0 VARIATION IN FINISH 


only necessary to state the results desired and 
R-E engineers will do the rest. Rochester Cen- 
trifugals may be built of any material, proces- 
ses or products indicate as necessary... with 
any essential automatic or manual control de- 
vices ...in any desired size or capacity. 
Such adaptability is but one of the ‘‘Plus 
Values’’ you get in a Rochester Centrifugal. 
Write Rochester Engineering & Centrifugal 
Corp., 106 Buffalo Road, Rochester, N. Y. 
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DEPENDABLE 





Vigilant... unfailing ... unyield- 
ing ... dependable under all con- 
ditions and circumstances, Dayton 
Cog-Belts deliver and maintain 
smooth, silent, constant driving 
power. These dependable Dayton 
Cog-Belts have hearts of strong 
fabric and stout cords welded into 
a rugged body of tough rubber 
compounds. These unyielding Day- 
tons have die-cut raw edges which 
grip like grim death. These unfail- 
ing Dayton Cog-Belts are scientifi- 
cally built to bend—the result of 
patented, laminated construction. 
Automatically the Dayton wedges 
itself down in the pulley groove. No 
jerks and back lashes! No whipping 
and slipping! No ‘“‘time-out”’ for 
costly repairs to machines and 
equipment! Nothing but shock- 
proofed power with less stress and 
strain on bearings. Learn why 
Daytons are unmatched for endur- 
ing economy and dependability. 
Call your local Dayton Distributor 
or write for catalogs and data. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
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WHAT is 


YOUR 





WINDING PROBLEM? 


| ry x A MODEL 102 TUBE OR CHEESE 
adi hdl reeneCCCCECLE ray WINDER, drum wind, for ordinary par- 
ACEC Ee os 

tiga. Swen allel tubes or dyeing packages (rigid 

tube or spring tube type). 91/2” spindle 

gauge, 6” traverse. Up to 600 Y.P.M. 20 

to 100 spindles 1 to 2 H.P motor on 
either side 








B MODEL 75, precise wind, for silk or 
rayon cones or tubes. Up to 6” traverse. 
Spindle speed from 800 to 1500 R.P.M 
Conditioning attachment optional. 3% to 
3 H.P., 6 to 36 spindles 




















C MODEL 57, drum type doubling 
winder for cotton and worsted tubes. 9” D 
max. dia., 6” traverse. Specially adapted 
for thread manufacturing. Speeds up to 
400 Y.P.M. Slub catching attachments. 
3 to 5 H.P, 20 to 100 spindles 


ev 


om 


D MODEL 77, precise wind for carpet 
warp, twine, cordage and other heavy 
materials. Tubes up to 9” dia., 8” 
traverse. Spindle speed up to 1200 ; 
R.P.M., 6 to 24 spindles in line. Clutches ? 
and loose pulleys eliminated. 1! to i 
6 H.P 

















E MODEL 35A LONG TRAVERSE CONE 
WINDER. Drum wind. Max. dia. of cone oe nt ee * ae? Rt 
10” Traverse 8” Attachments for wind- shou 7 semen 
ing from skein if desired. 20 to 80 — at 
spindles. 2 to 5 H.P 


F MAGAZINE CONE CREEL for high 
speed warping at 300 to 550 Y.P.M. Used 
with Model 102 Cone winder Two cones 
provided for each warper end, ends 
being tied together to eliminate stops 
for creeling 





G MODEL 56B DOUBLER. Doubles and 
cleans yarn 2, 3, 4, or 5 ends in one 
process or from cones after winding and 
cleaning on Model 102. Drum wind. 
Uses wood tube. Max. dia. of pkg. 10”. 
Yarn speed up to 400 Y.P.M. Each side 
independently motor driven, 1! to 2 
H.P 20 to 80 spindles. 

















H MODEL 12D CONE WINDER for 
sweater and outerwear mills. Drum 
wind. Max. dia. of pkg. 8”. 6” traverse. 
Special waxing attachment. Min break- 
age from snarls. Belt or M.D. (3 to 5 
H.P) 10 to 100 spindles. 





| MODEL 23 TIRE CORD WINDER. Drum 





wind. Max. dia. of pkg. 124%”, 9” 














traverse. Speeds governed by rotating 
or overend supply. Wood or paper cones 
or parallel tube. 20 to 60 spindles. Belt 
or M.D ,3toS H.P 









J MODEL 102 CONE WINDER, drum 
type 91,” spindle gauge, 6” traverse. 
Speeds up to 600 Y.P.M. 20 to 100 
spindles. 1 to 2 H.P. motor on either side. 


FOSTER 

























a MACHINE COMPANY 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 





FRED P. BROOKS 

Southern Representative 
P. O. Box 941 
ATLANTA, GA. 















—and that goes for 


"X-RAYING”’ THE GOODNESS OF DESIGN 
Before the design of a valve body is approved, 
the photo-elastic test pictured above is made 
ona plastic model in order to determine visu- 


ally and accurately where and how stresses 
will make themselves felt all the way through 
the valve. Crane engineers don’t merely Aope 


=====52 for Textile Mill Service 


A good-looking surface is mighty direct laboratory control of raw mate- 
tempting to the eye—but it’s the good- __ rial selection, by modern production 
ness inside that proves the quality, technique, and by the most complete 
whether you’re talking of apples or and exacting system of checks and tests 
valves; and the “inside” story of Crane used in the industry. Use Crane valves 




















valves is one of uncommon quality all and learn how these assurances of 
the way through. Crane makes sure of quality are proved in length of efficient, 
that quality by careful engineering, by | dependable service for you. 





IS THE METAL RIGHT? 





= 
mS; 


se} 


g247ie¢ 
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br 
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Before any metal can be accepted for use in 
Crane valves, it must be approved by the metal- 
lurgical laboratory. Test samples from every 
shipment of raw material as received are sub- 
lected to precise metallurgical scrutiny. Thus 
(rane goodness is assured from the outset— 
and at every step in their manufacture, the 
quality of Crane valves is guarded by the lab- 


oratory technician, , ~ i ek | | 5 & : 
be : 


“EYES THAT CAN'T BE FOOLED” THE GREATEST LABORATORY OF ALL If you want uncommon quality in 


; , valves of common use, look inth 
Dimensions at Crane are checked on every valve. For three generations of actual serv- e - . aiid .. : — 
- . . . ~ ° 4 » ‘ >. = . n if . > 
Here, for instance, the taper of a wedge gate is ice, Crane valves have been proving ae awe ais : 
48,000 


checked for the accuracy that will mean sure fit’ that they are good all the way through pages there are piping 


iti 


SOR 








RANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: and long life when the valve gets into service. The in millions of locations. Only Crane items. Quick delivery is assured 

°36 SO. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO average Crane valve passes over 40 inspections has so vast an accumulated experience from a nearby stock. You will find 
ietuen « ered <° dwe and tests to make sure that its goodness is uni- in producing valvesofknownquality, Crane service, like Crane prod 
PLUMBING + HEATING + PUMPS form throughout. of predictable performance in service. ucts, good all the way through 





NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH 134 BRANCHES AND MORE THAN 500 WHOLESALERS 
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Grip with your fin- Neate 
gers the sides of any ease 
V-belt; then bend the 
belt and feel the side- 
wall change shape. Be- 
ing under tension, the 
top of the belt narrows. The bottom, compressed, 
becomes wider. The sidewalls bulge. A straight- 
sided belt thus assumes a shape that does not fit 
the sheave groove—as shown in figure 1 below. 


A 












WHAT HAPPENS 
WHEN A V-BELT 


BENDS 
Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 











Now bend a V-belt built with the concave side. 
You'll feel the same stresses, the same shape 
change with this big difference: the altered shape 
exactly fits the sheave groove—as shown in fig- 
ure 2. Advantages? (1) No sidewall bulge; there- 
fore uniform sidewall wear; longer life! (2) Full 
side-wall grip on the pulley holds heavier loads 
without slippage— saving belt wear and also 
POWER! 


The Gates Vulco Rope is the only V-Belt built 
with the patented concave side. 


Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large 


Industrial Centers 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Factory Branches 


Terminal Building 1524 So. Western Ave. 741 Warehouse St. 
Hoboken. N. J. Chicago Los Angeles 
2213 Griffin Street, Dallas 899 South Broadway. Denver 


GATES‘"i2-:- DRIVES 


Se ee 


Rim 


... Bring Your Dyeing 
Equipment Up-to-Date! 


In 1938, your hosiery customer is more discriminating than 
ever. The hosiery dyer who attempts to meet the increas- 
ing demands for quality with out-of-date dyeing machines 
is seriously handicapped. To meet competition in both 
quality and costs, he must bring his equipment up-to-date. 
Smith-Drum Hosiery Dyeing Machines are an essential part 
of any program of modernization. They are universally 
recognized as the finest that money can buy. That is why 
more Smith-Drum Hosiery Dyeing Machines are in use to- 
day than all other makes combined ... why almost every 
large hosiery dye-house in the country is equipped exclu- 
sively with Smith-Drum machines. To secure maximum 
dyeing efficiency at the lowest possible cost replace your 
obsolete machines with modern Smith-Drum Rotaries. And 
don’t delay, because allowances for your old equipment are 
greater today than may be possible again for several years. 
Write for complete information. 


IMPANY, - PHILADELPHIA 
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P ality Yishes. 


with 
NOPCO TALLOW SOFTENERS 














EASY TO USE: Nopco Tallow Softeners readily adapt 
themselves to your processing methods—enable you 
to maintain your finishing and production standards 


on an economical and consistently uniform basis. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION: Re- 
cently installed special equipment 


Adaptable to any sizing formula 


ay en oo ae @ Like the mark “Sterling” on fine silver, the name 
plants facilitates our ability to “NOPCO” is synonymous with Quality in the tallow 
render dependable, efficient softener field. Nopco Tallow Softeners are made 


service at all times 


in all standard types, including those of high 
concentration, and, when occasion demands, are 
made to fit individual requirements. Nopco Tallow 
Softeners are of much lighter color and high 
uniformity and are made to withstand the high 
temperature of calendaring and Sanforizing. For 
uniformity, dependability and maintenance of pro- 
duction standards, use Nopco Tallow Softeners. 
Please feel free to consult us without obligation... 


SOFT TO THE TOUCH: Nopco 
Tallow Softeners produce a 
pleasing, soft, mellow hand 
within the full range of vary- 


our services and facilities are at your disposal. 
ing degrees of body and soft- 











ness. Soften and reduce 


Send for our brochure containing 
natural harshness to a pleas- 


data on the many types of Nopco 


ing texture and finish— hel 
° 4 Tallow Softeners now available. 


you meet Fashion‘s demands. 
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STERLING bef 


! 
EACH A MT” OF 
QUALITY 


In the world of silver, ‘‘Sterling’’ de- 
notes a quality unequalled in ageless 
service. By dint of actual performance, 
Gaylord Boxes, with their‘‘ Extra Margin 
of Safety,’’ have earned the same high 
regard in the shipping container world. 

Check with Gaylord... there’s a 


plant or sales office in your territory. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 
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Just one of the many reasons given 
by mill operating executives for using 


























AKE CORPORATIO 


Norfolk, Virginia. 
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The Belt with Equalized 
Ply Stresses 





Condor Compensated Belt still running after five years operating Pulmax Drive 
on Trimbey Screen in paper mill. 52 in. driving pulley runs at 200 R.P.M.; 
driven pulley is 24 in. with 12 in. idler. Belt is 8 in. 7 ply, 32 ft. 10 in. long. 


Still a Steady Worker After Five Years 


IT WAS way back in December 1932 
*- wnen this Condor Compensated Belt was 
put on a Pulmax Drive in a large New 
England paper mill. Now going into its 
sixth year, the belt is still transmitting 





| wow ' Syction a aaa | power efficiently, economically day after 
) stan OC bber } 
on da Ru : - . 
Transmissi —anssesrene day ... without once having been taken up 
, Cone Belt Oilless ~ Pot Eyes \ 
\ pir Hose Hard Rubber Fo" or removed from the pulleys. 
\ acid Hose Rubber Lined anti : ; : , 
\ water Hose Rubber Covered BO” 5 Performance like this gives you an idea of what to 
a —_ ‘ 
Fire Hose _— expect when Condor Compensated Belt is put on 
a aa your drives. Manhattan’s exclusive design compen- 
sates each ply in Condor Compensated to bear its 
*12 ADVANTAGES share of the load when the belt flexes around the 
1. Ruptures in outside ply 7. Operation less affected by pulley. By this construction, stresses and strains 
eliminated. atmospheric conditions. developed at the arc of contact—where the de- 
Z tenons iene ee * prec proms ee structive work is done—are equalized .. . and 12 ad- 
« Longer fastener life. : me 
i ian es nenneinls en eaatins . Lacs weer on pulley side. vantages* result that assure top performance even 
pulleys. 10. Can be dressed without on the toughest drives. A special pulley surface 
5. Less bearing, shafting and ny te ae permits low tension operation. 
hanger troubles 11. High production efficiency P 
6. be rican oe 12. Material reduction in belting If you want to increase production—at the same 
e increased wi same puileys. costs. ° ° ° ° 
Also available in Type F where rubber friction pulley surface time cutting operating and peeneemeess costs—put 
is desired, and Type B where some slip is necessary. Condor Compensated Belts on your drives. 


——— 
sZ 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION 
OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND FACTORIES, 23 TOWNSEND ST., PASSAIC, N. J. 
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WILLIAM R. NOONE & COMPANY 


A. ERLAND GOYETTE, President ARNOLD T. MALONE, Treasurer 
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105 Washington St. x Boston, Massachusetts 
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Noone’s Standard Slasher Cloths 
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Ask for NOONE’S Slasher Cloths by name and style. 


IUVATAUULAAN UU 





Our long experience in experimenting with and manufacturing Slasher Cloths has 
enabled us to produce several types of Slasher Cloth, each specially constructed 
to give best results on the particular kind of yarns to be sized. - 


UHHTUTUATHUHA HAE 


AUNNUOASAUURTANULSYEOUUIELUT EHH 


Use NOONE’S Slasher Cloths to be assured of best possible slashing service. 


The proper Slasher Cloth for each individual type of yarn, means properly sized 
warps, and results in less loom stops, easier weaving, more and better production, 
lower costs. 


WAANUUUUETEEHUUCU HULU 


} 


On request, we shall gladly have our representative call and discuss with you the 
uses and merits of our several types of Slasher Cloth. We have the right cloth for 
your particular problem. 


Being the oldest manufacturers of Slasher Cloths in America, our experience has 
enabled us to build a cloth that will meet your particular demand. Do not waste 
time and money on substitutes. Use NOONE’S Slasher Cloths and be convinced. 


Sole Agents for 


The Joseph Noone’s Sons Company 
Peterborough . . - - - New Hampshire 
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UMA 


Use Noone’s Roller Cloths, Noone’s Slasher Cloths, Noone’s Clearer Cloths 


STUTINAUUNAUNNNOSUOAINULUUEEOVLGOUAUUUUOSUONOESUOUASEOOUGEEGUOSOAGOOOTSUTO ESET TESENSLOUYREAPLOUALLUS OUEST 
PMMAUNTNUNUNU 
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Dependable drive for 
textile machinery — 
Westinghouse Lint-Free 
Motors and “‘De-ion”’ 
Linestarters. 


\INT TROUBLES 


“ sg-swoeTt 
ae WinDiNGs 


DESIGNED TO BANISH 


LARGE AIR 
PASSAGES 


Te CLEAR ‘ 


- Loom Motors—extra 

strength, high effi- 
ciency, readily ac- 
cesstble oilers, lone- 
life bearings. 


“TAPERED BiE-cASt Blowers (Shed Liat) 


WK — 18 Starter — ‘“De-ion’’ Combina- 


Guards loom motor 
against overload 
damage. Safely and 
quickly reset. 


tion Linestarter — 
‘“‘De-ion” Motor 
Starter and Nofuze 
circuit breaker com- 


bined in one com- 
pact enclosure. 


FROM rite eS genre dae ne Westinghouse 


YOU ARE ALWAYS SURE WITH 


. * 
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WATER COOLER HWS! 





GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY—COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION SECTION—NELA PARK, CLEVELAND, OHIO 





General klectric Announces the Greatest 


Advance in Water Coolers in Ten Years... 


the G-E Stainless Steel Cooling Chamber! 





Cut-away view of new Stain- 
less Steel Cooling Chamber in 
1938 G-E Water Coolers, 
showing construction details. 





ae: | 





ROM the famed Research and 

Engineering Laboratories of the 
General Electric Company comes 
news of the latest development in 
modern electric water coolers—the 
new G-E Stainless Steel Cooling 
Chamber. Heralded as the greatest 
advance in water cooler construc- 














tion in 10 years, this new feature 
is said to provide absolute protec- 
tion against rust, corrosion, leaks 
and water contamination—four fac- 
tors that have long been a problem 
in ordinary water cooler operation. 
With the introduction of the Stain- 
less Steel Cooling Chamber it is now 


possible to obtain pure, clear, un- |p. 
# adulterated drinking water during || 
ithe entire life of the water cooler. 


STANDARD IN ALL NEW 
G-E MODELS 


|The new 1938 General Electric |/f 


Water Coolers are all equipped 


| with the new G-E Stainless Steel 


Cooling Chamber. No water cooler 
is 100% modern without it. In the 
new G-E Water Cooler line are 
models f@ every office, factory and 
mill requirement—including 3 new 
low-priced coolers that cost no more 
per day than a pack of cigarettes— 
coolers with lint- 
proof, dust-proof 






GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 











IT IS ESTIMATED THAT 1,750,000 PEOPLE 
DRINK COOL, HEALTHFUL, REFRESH- 
ING WATER FROM GENERAL ELEC. 
TRIC WATER COOLERS EVERY DAY. 








mechanism especially designed for 
use in textile mills—coolers of extra 
capacity and heavy-duty construc- 
tion for industrial use—storage tank 
type coolers and circulating drinking 
water systems for every purpose. 


THR-R-IFTY POWER BY THE 


G-E SCOTCH GIANT 


REFRIGERATING UNITS 





Approximately 70% of your investment 
in any water cooler is in the refrigerating 
mechanism. Standing head and shoulders 
above ordinary mechanisms, G-E ‘‘Scotch 
Giant’’ refrigerating units are famous 
for rugged, powerful, dependable, 
THRIFTY service. 


BEFORE YOU INVEST A PENNY IN WATER 
COOLERS GET G-E’S BIG, NEW CATALOG 


JUST OFF THE PRESS! 


General Electric’s 
new Water Cooler 
Catalog, just out, 
tells you all you 
want to know about 
modern electric 
water cooler serv- 
ice—shows the 
complete G-E line 
of models and all 
their new features. 
’Phone your G-E 
dealer for a copy 
today or write direct to General Electric 
Co., Commercial Refrigeration Division, 
Section TC2, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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This modern system 
of overhead handling 
brings lower costs 
reduces damage and 
improves operation 
wherever installed. 


OVERMEAD 


MATERIAL MANDL 
EQUIPMENT 


ins 


THe 
peOnoORs it co. 


Lane, See 


 peeerican 
—- eve 





Send por this book 


Used as a standard 
reference in many 


technical libraries. 
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When loads travel over a properly 
designed MonoRail system they reach 
process machines at the most advan- 
tageous height. No excessive lifting 
or shifting is required. In most cases 
beams and rolls are merely lowered 
into position. This alone saves half the 


handling. 


By providing free movement of stock 
between processes, storage is often 
eliminated thereby further reducing 
the amount of handling required. 
Overhead handling releases floor 
space for more profitable use and per- 
mits narrow alleys between machines. 


THE AMERICAN MONORAIL CO 


13106 Athens Ave., Cleveland, O. 
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Stock and machinery are protected 
when heavy loads are carried over- 
head. Handling stains on yarn or 
fabric are kept at a minimum—floors 


no longer subject to wear. 


It will pay you to learn how easily 
these savings can be made by apply- 
ing American MonoRail equipment in 
your mill. Our engineers are located 
conveniently close to you. They will 
be glad to offer their assistance with- 
out obligation. Write for a copy of 
the new book describing Overhead 
Handling and Automatic Cleaning 
Equipment. 
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Plant of May Hosiery Mills, Inc. 
Burlington, N.C. 





“OUR TEN-YEAR-OLD SOFTENER STILL GOING STRONG!” 


—So May Hosiery Mitts, INc., orders more 


Permutit Equipment to meet expansion needs 


No amount of talk can equal actual 
experience with Permutit Equipment. 
That is why such a large proportion of 
current Permutit installations in the 
textile field consists of new Permutit 


units added to installations already in 





service. For instance, Mr. E. M. Long, 
executive with May Hosiery Mills, Inc., Burlington, 


North Carolina, says: 


““,..it is more than ten years since we installed our 
original large horizontal Permutit Water Softening unit, 
and it is still on the job and going strong. 


‘““‘Due to plant expansion and greatly increased water 
consumption, we were forced this year to increase our 
softening capacity and we installed, as you know, a 
10’ diameter vertical unit. The new unit came equipped 
with a 5” single multiport valve, and, on your recom- 
mendation, we also purchased a 5” single valve for the 
old softener. 


“We are glad to tell you that we are very much 
pleased with the new type valves. They are simple in 


URAC ART AT Pla aS 


construction, easy to operate, and give a positive con- 
trol over the regeneration process. We feel that the salt 
saving alone will pay for the additional cost of the new 


valves in a very few years’ time.” 


Permutit Water Conditioning can protect your proc- 
essing and products against the ill effects of water 


impurities. 


The Permutit line includes equipment to protect 
against hardness, vegetable matter, iron, bad color, 


taste or odor in water—or water that is corrosive. 


Permutit bulletins showing how Permutit Water 
Conditioning will improve textile processing will be 
sent on request. For free copies write to The Permutit 
Company, Dept. B1, 330 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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STANDARD OIL LUBRICANTS 
are Standard \n the textile indus- 
try of the South, because of 
their demonstrated ability to 
keep upreep down... STANDARD 
OIL LUBRICANTS do this by 
reducing power loss, lubrica- 
tion costs and spoilage losses.. 

A consultation with Standard’s 
lubrication engineers has point- 
ed real savings to many mills, 
and will do the same for you. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED IN KENTUCKY 
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A Plain Talk about 
WINTER VACATION COSTS 








and Why the Best Costs Less! 


Going to treat yourself and family 
to a Florida vacation this winter? Made your 
plans yet? 


Before you do, we would like the 
privilege of talking or writing to you personally, 
answering your questions and giving you the 
valuable information we have accumulated— 
facts and figures on vacation costs—and a new 
idea in resort hotel service that will provide the 
best of living for you, expand your opportunities 
to embrace all the fun and STILL SAVE YOU 
A BIG SLICE OF VACATION EXPENSES! 


Staying at a “low-priced” hotel isn’t 
always a wise economy. What you get for your 
money, not only in living accommodations but 
in other services and privileges, is the modern 
standard for judging a resort hotel. If you 
“save” money on your hotel rate, how much 
more do you have to put out for your vaca- 
tion enjoyments? 


The revolutionary new concept of 
what a resort hotel can be was given to the 
public by two of America’s greatest resort hotels 
—the Miami Biltmore, center of the wintertime 
world, in Coral Gables (Miami) and the Roney 
Plaza, America’s finest oceanfront hotel, in 
Miami Beach. It is this unique policy of guest 
entertainment, courtesies and economies we 
would like you to know about. 


Let us give you just one example 
of how THE BEST COSTS LESS, when you 
select the Roney Plaza or the Miami Biltmore 
as your holiday host. That expensive item of 
transportation—taxi fares, sightseeing and other 
costs just to go places—isn’t generally consid- 
ered by vacationists in computing their budgets 
in advance, but they are obliged to reckon with 
the actual fact when they have to dig down for 
fares. Indeed, local transportation, our research 
shows, amounts to about one-third of a vaca- 
tion’s costs! This expense is entirely eliminated 
for you at these hotels! Wherever you want to 
go—to the races, theaters, nightclubs, shopping 
centers, even down to the Florida keys for fish- 





ing—there will be a big comfortable aerocar 
(auto lounge car) at the door of the Miami Bilt- 
more or the Roney Plaza to take you there and 
bring you back without charge. This is a private 
transportation system, operated on regular 
schedules, day and night, for the convenience, 
comfort and economical saving of our guests. 


And there are numerous other 
courtesies—such as membership privileges, after 
approval by the membership committees, in 
three of America’s finest sports clubs, which 
would cost you thousands in initiation fees else- 
where. These clubs provide exceptional facilities 
for golf, fishing and surf bathing. 


We have extended our guest serv- 
ice almost to your door. In-our New York and 
Chicago offices are staffs of trained vacation 
specialists to answer all your questions about 
Florida, vacation costs, and THE MOST 
AMAZING VACATION EVER CONCEIVED. 
They have the figures and data, compiled in ex- 
haustive research and surveys, which you will 
be interested in knowing. 


If you live in these cities or in the 
metropolitan areas of Boston, Philadelphia or 
Washington, one of our experts will be glad to 
have a personal chat with you, advise you and 
answer your questions, without obligating you 
in any way. If you are not in these sections, 
send your inquiries to these offices and they will 
answer your individual questions, give your 
vacation plans the benefit of their thorough 
information, by personal correspondence. 


Write, wire or ‘phone. NEW YORK—551 
Fifth Avenue, Room 712, Telephone MUrray 
Hill 2-0521. CHICAGO—4120 S. La Salle 
Street, Room 1265, ’phone FRAnklin 4645. 





MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA eo CORAL GABLES, MIAMI, FLORIDA 
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@ How many machines in your mill really need posi- 
tive variable speed transmission —to maintain their 
top production—to assure that uniform quality of 
product for which you are striving? 

The P. I. V. Gear provides positive tooth-to-tooth 
transmission, instantly providing any speed within 
pre - determined limits — adjusted with 
exactness to the fraction of an R.P.M. It 
is an all metal, unusually compact unit, 
available for horizontal and vertical 


mounting of the basic unit; also motor- 





POSITIVE INFINITELY-VARIABLE SPEED TRANSMISSION 


.zed and with gear reduction sets. Can be arranged 
for manual or automatic operation. 

Send for Book No. 1574. Also send for catalogs 
covering Link-Belt silent and roller chain drives, 
speed reducers, and a complete line of transmission 
units such as anti-friction and babbitted bearing pillow 

blocks, clutches, couplings, take - ups, 


pulleys, gears, etc. 


>_> 
Link - Belt Company, Philadelphia, Indianapolis, 
Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, Toronto, or any 


of our offices, located in principal cities. 2270 
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‘‘T saw an advertisement run by The 
Associated Business Papers that pic- 
tured me as typical of the prospects 
that advertisers’ salesmen classify as 
‘tough guys.’ The ad went on to say 
that while I am tough when salesmen 
call, I am pretty regular when I am 
reading an A.B.P. publication. Well, 
I don’t resent it a bit. With so many 
keen salesmen calling on me every 
day, I have to pretend to be hard- 
boiled most of the time. 


‘‘But you can be sure that I put 
aside that ‘protective mask’ when I 


am reading COTTON because that is 
where I go to keep in touch with 
trends and developments; for prac- 
tical ideas suggested by an editor 
who is familiar with his business. I 
know that COTTON is written for 
me, not for its advertisers. Yet, I 
read the ads, too, because I know that 
they are in there only because they 
have something to offer—not because 
they get editorial publicity. 

‘‘T pay cold cash for my subscrip- 
tion to COTTON and you can bet I 
wouldn’t do it unless I get my mon- 
ey’s worth.”’ 
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Even when applied from an 18° angle, the 
Alemite Hydraulic Gun grips the Alemite 
Hydraulic Fitting to make an absolutely) 
leakproof seal. No lubricant can escape to 
contaminate products or machines ! 


AVING in time with Alemite is 

one important reason why so many 
leading textile mills have adopted this 
modern lubrication method. Robinson 
Rayon Company, Pawtucket, R. L., has 
found amazing economy in Alemite Guns, 
Alemite Fittings, and Alemite Lubricants. 


For instance, their Whitin Twisters used 
to require daily oiling at 24 points. Now 
each lubrication point is equipped with an 
Alemite Fitting, which receives a weekly 
application of Alemite No. 33 Lubricant 
from an Alemite Gun. When empty, the 


Alemite Barrel-to-Bearing Method 
Makes Big Savings for Rayon Manufacturers 


gun is quickly refilled with a few strokes 
from the handy Alemite Filler Tank. No 
time is lost by going back to the lubricant 
drum. And lubricant travels from barrel to 
bearing without being exposed to air, dirt, 
or other contamination. 


Another important saving is made in 


lubrication of 400 ring oil bearings on dyer 


roll arms. These were formerly oiled every 
week, a job which took two men half a day. 
Now they get Alemite No. 32 Lubricant 
once in six months! 


Join the scores of textile mills which are 


cutting operating and maintenance costs 
with Alemite Guns, Fittings, and Lubri- 
cants! Let Alemite engineers recommend 
the right Alemite System, power or manu- 
ally operated, to fit your particular require- 
ments. Write to us today — no obligation. 


ALEMITE—A Div. of Stewart-Warner Corp’n. 
1884 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Illinois 
Stewart-Warner-Alemite Corporation of Canada, Ltd. 
Belleville, Ontario 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 
LUBRICATION PRODUCTS 


“es Enjoy Horace Heidt and his Alemite Brigadiers every Tuesday evening, National Broadcasting Company Coast-to-Coast Network, 9:00 p. m., E.S.T. 
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BIG INVESTMENT 
FOR PLAIN WELDS 


Among Grinnell’s advanced 
plant facilities are these exclu- 
sive nozzle extruding machines. 
making possible welded outlets 
of the strongest, simplest type. 


PREFABRICATION BY ELRLAELL 





COTTON February, 1938 


This compact, orderly, low pressure installation 
can best be made by prefabrication. And by 
specifying Grinnell Prefabrication, engineers who 
designed it got other advantages, too... note that 
all 90° outlets are Grinnell extruded type with 
welding neck flanges . . . all welds are plain cir- 
cumferential butt welds * * High or low pres- 
sure, power or process piping, there’s one sure 
way to get advanced plant facilities . . . 
knowledge of today’s conditions . . . delivery 
on schedule . . . thorough pretesting to qualify 
for insurance ... while the installation is still 
on paper, give the plans to Grinnell. Grinnell 
Company, Inc., Executive Offices, Providence. R. I.. 


Branch offices in principal cities. 


WHENEVER PIPING INVOLVED 
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Whoever started who, it is a good 
habit 


“I noticed your advertisement on page 11 
of the November 18th issue of Printers’ 
Ink and thought you might be interested 
to know of the coincidence in connection 
with this advertisement. 

“Harry Purvis, Superintendent of Chic- 
opee near Gainesville, and myself, both of 
whom are pictured in your advertisement, 
were roommates at Georgia Tech. 

“I don’t Know whether I got the habit 
of reading ‘CoTTon’ from Harry or wheth- 
er he got it from me.” 

FULLER E. CaLLtaway, JB. 
President 
Callaway Mills 
LaGrange, Ga. 


SE coined 


“I appreciate your nice letter and the 
picture from Printers’ Ink. It was an non- 
usual coincidence of which I am very proud. 
I had not seen the picture until you sent 
this one although I did know about it from 
Fuller and intended writing you today for 
a copy. 

“About what Fuller says concerning the 
habit of reading ‘CoTToNn’ you may be sure 
that Fuller didn’t learn any good habits 
from me.” 

Hagry H. Purvis 
Supt. 
Chicopee Manufacturing Co. 
Chicopee, Ga, 


La 


1937 CROSS INDEXES 


Rayon plant wants extra copy 

“We wish to thank you for the Cross-In- 
dex of CoTtTon for 1937, which was for- 
warded to our library to be used as an Iin- 
dex to our bound copies of 1937. 

“Since you state in your letter of Decem- 
ber 29 that additional copies of this index 
are available we would appreciate your for- 
warding an extra copy so that we may have 
it for handy reference.”’ 





H. B. Carico 
Knitting Technician 
American Enka Corporation 
Enka, N. C. 





aH - 
Yarn mill---“very useful” 


“T thank you very much for the copy of 
your Topical Cross-Index of articles which 
appeared in CoTTon during 1937. I keep 
my copies of COTTON and will find this in- 
dex very useful in referring to the valuable 
information contained in your excellent 
magazine.” 

Wapvde F. DENNING 
Supt. 
Wiscassett Mills Company, 
Albemarle, N. C. 


ie. 
“Thank you, Mr. Comer" 


“Thank you for your topical Cross Index 
that is in the mail today. We think the 
world and all of you over here, young man, 
and appreciate fully your service to the 
industry, 

“Any time you are in these parts, you 
know where the old welcome sign is hang- 
ing.”’ 


Hceés M. Comer 
Avondale Mills of Alabama 
Sylacauga, Ala. 





“The legislative division of 
our Government is once more 
asserting its faith in the prin- 
ciples and traditions of the 

.American system and will, 
with increasing aggressiveness, 
_ seek the procedures which are 
' constructive and in the inter- 
est of the entire public. 
“Given these things, with the 
maintenance of world peace, 
the year 1938 will be one of re- 
swapene. prosperity tempered 
by rationalism and individual 
management and a stronger 












. adherence to those licies 
which are motivated by the 
welfare of industry as a 
whole.” 


CLAUDIUS T. MURCHISON, 
President, 


ee eae 
essage to Industry Dec. 23rd. 
——-@ - 


“COTTONTEXTILES— 
Marked pickup in gray goods 
demand points to some near- 
term rise in mill activity.” 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 
Dec. 31st. 





WASHINGTON, D. C.— 
“The Bureau 






provement in textile mill ac- 
tivity and increased sales of 
cloth this week tended to cheer 
the American cotton industry. 
“Unfinished cloth sales in- 
creased sharply and were sub- 
stantially larger than the cur- 
tailed volume of mill ou 
the bureau said. Cloth prices 
advanced and mill margins 
widened. Finished goods sales 
also increased.” | 
ATLANTA, GA., JOURNAL, 
JAN. 17TH. 

















Denim plant has “complete year” 


“I wish to commend you for getting out 
your cross index for the 1937 issues of 
COTTON 80 promptly. 

“We received it before we had time to 
lose any of the editions, so I am going to 
have one year that is complete, 

“I think this idea of yours is an excel- 
lent one and find it is very convenient when 


looking up references. I appreciate this 
very much.” 
C. K. Coss 
Secy. & Gen. Supt. 
Canton Cotton Mills, 
Canton, Ga. 
——— 
. 4é / bl 4/4 

Engineer says “valuable 

“This will acknowledge receipt of your 


letter of December 29 and the Topical In- 
dex of leading articles published in 
CoTToON for 1937. 

“IT eontinue to find these very valuable 
and wish to compliment you again on this 
work.” 

R. A. BUTLER 
Director of Engineering 
Marshall Field & Company, Mfg. Division 
Spray, North Carolina. 
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SHORTS and REMNANTS 


Starting mill in South America 


‘Wish to thank you for rapid service, as 
I have received by air mail from 
Lowell-Shops reply prices and estama 
tions, witch is amazing and great suprized 
to me to learn the modern and small capi- 
tal that is used now in starting a complete 
cotton and wool mill for yarns, i estamated 
that take more or less $250,000 to start a 


Saeco 


small complete mill, but on a small mil! 
you are sure to have some equipments to 
not work more than 35% to 50% of time, 


so thanks to and the quick respond of Saco 
Lowell-Shops, as i now have two mill project- 
under way in 1938 may built up to one half 
million dollars, but each has to be started 
as small in fist capital in these parts and 
after the first, when they see a complet 
mill the first sole taken from a latten or a 
spanish speaking man is (H) so on fist of 
year will forward you a cash draft to cover 
one year on COTTON, and Slaytons Agencys 
& it only owner, advise CoTTON I will free), 
give your paper any information at any 
time you wish it from the west coast of 
South America, just ask for it, as I am 
almost today a peruvian, as i have been 
13 years and was home in atlanta in july 
1930. as we are considered as a peruvian 
after 12 and we dont have to pay many 
thing, in the commercial and working laws 
of peru, but air service now make atlanta a 
side city only 2% days up there in 1936 
am sure we be up there in 24 hours, (CAN 
THE WORLD) support that fast advance- 
ment, i some time say no, advise me any 
time of any thing new.”’ 


Geo. M. SLAYTON 
Slaytons Agencys. 
Lima, Peru, 
ntact > -- 
Pepperell wants data on “Mill 


Lighting” 

“I was interested in reading the article 
in the December number of CoTTon on Mill 
Lighting. On page 72 in the third to the 
last paragraph the writer spoke of certain 
standards for mill lighting which had been 
arrived at through experience over a period 


of time. I would be interested to know 
what these “standards” have been set at 
in terms of foot candles for the various 


processes in the mill. We have been going 
into the question of mill lighting over the 
past year and have made several sizable 
installations of various types; such as, a 
high intensity mercury 400 watt lamp for 
the Weave Room, and a low intensity mer- 
cury combined with incandescent light for 
the Blanket Cloth Room so I am very much 
interested to read whatever I can find on 
the subject as I want to make sure that we 
have selected the proper type of lighting 
for our various departments before tying 
up too much money. 

“There are one or two other subjects on 
which I have intended to write to you for 
an opinion and I.-will probably do so next 
week.” 


Davip S. CooK 
Agent 
Pepperell Manufacturing Co. 
Biddeford, Me. 
—___-—__@——— 
Coming Issues of COTTON 
April—Annual Knitting Show Number 


Associations Number. 
of Textile Progress.”’ 


May—tTextile 
October—“40 Years 
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STEEL AND TUBES, INC. 
TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 

UNION DRAWN STEEL DIVISION 

NILES STEEL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
BERGER MANUFACTURING DIVISION 





SO 32 ENDURO DYE BEAMS 
HAVE REPLACED THE OLD! 


“The most worthwhile equipment improve- 
ment we have ever made in our dye house was 
when we replaced our old style dye beams with 
beams made from ENDURO Stainless Steel,” says 
this dye house superintendent. “Our former 
beams were not only heavier, but they corroded 
in contact with both dyeing and bleaching 
solutions, causing badly roughened heads, and 
considerable wear on the warp. Now, with 
our ENDURO dye beams, corrosion is resisted, 
and the weight of each beam has been cut 
approximately 200 pounds. This results in less 
tension on the yarn, and fewer breaks in 
the loom.” 

Thus, again, ENDURO Stainless Steel solves 
un equipment problem . . . does a better job 
. . . saves money! Whether your problem in- 
volves dye beams, dry cans, jigs or similar 
dyeing equipment, investigate the record of 
ENDURO on similar applications. Ask us to send. 


you complete data. Write Dept. C today. 


February, 1938 









N THIS SUBJECT, in February, 1937, we 
pointed out that Modernization and Main- 
tenance could apply to other things besides 
buildings and machinery, and made some remarks 
which seem so appropriate to the present condi- 
tions that we believe they are worth reprinting: 


One year ago everything was looking rosy; 
mills were not only running full time, but being 
urged to put on additional shifts; plants were 
sold up completely for six, eight or 12 months: 
prices had advanced and many of the commit- 
ments were at figures which would prove ruin- 
ous to the purchaser if there was a slump. The 
slump has come; prices have gone down: cancel- 





Ain Editorial on 
Modernization and Maintenance 








lations are common, and the textile industry in 
every department has tragically slowed up. Many 
mills are finding it impossible to make their con- 
tracts stick. Many of the purchasers are simply 
not financially able to take the high-priced goods 
on the present market; while in other cases, good 
customers of long standing are frankly request- 
ing mills to share their losses, as the price of con- 
tinued patronage. In many cases, while the con- 
tracts are allowed to stand, the purchasers are 
not going to give shipping instructions until the 
market picks up enough to minimize or wipe out 
their losses. 

A year ago the textile industry was indulg- 
ing in what we considered unwarrantable over- 
production, and the sequel of this, which is even 
more objectionable price cutting, is now becom- 
ing a serious problem. Recently, a manufacturer 
was complaining that a competitor, by lengthen- 
ing hours and reducing wages, had exactly half 
the labor cost of the complainer. This competi- 
tor was of course able to wreck the market for 
the particular goods involved and to bring a tre- 
mendous amount of pressure to bear on the man- 
ufacturer who was trying to maintain the hours 
and wages upon which the great majority of the 
industry had agreed. 

It is perfectly obvious that if any consider- 
able number of mills cut wages and lengthen 
hours the pressure will be too great for the rest 
of the industry to stand and it will be plunged 
back into the chaotic conditions of 1931 and 
1932. 


As we pointed out last year ''—we may con- 
tidently look for another collapse at an early date 
and some sort of action by the Federal govern- 
ment along lines not at all pleasing to the mem- 
bers of the industry'’. We have got the collapse, 
and we have also got some highly objectionable 
legislation pending in Congress. It is doubtful 
if many members of the textile industry favor the 
creation of a political agency for regulating 
wages and hours, but unless the textile industry 
can of its own accord keep its house in order and 
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prevent flagrant violations of conditions which 
have been generally approved by the bulk of the 
industry, we will not only be exposed to repres- 
sive legislation, but to the renewed attacks of 
labor agitators. 

The South has been remarkably free from 
the labor rackets which have infested and 
plagued so many sections of the country. The 
textile industry as a whole has probably not been 
as much disturbed with labor troubles as most 
other industries, but nothing could possibly give 
the professional labor agitator a better foothold 
than the reckless disregard of common sense on 
the part of a few manufacturers by trying to get 
more than their legitimate share of business by 
lower wages and longer hours. 

Perhaps there is nothing the textile indus- 
try can do about this. The mills that have threat- 
ened to upset everything are no doubt fully 
aware of the danger of their actions, but are 
forced by financial exigencies to do what they 
have done. However, we feel that the textile 
industry is facing a very grave period, in which 
a wholesale breakdown of the wage-and-hour 
structure which has been in effect for the past 
few years is certain to revive labor trouble and 
to place the industry under the requlatory super- 
vision of a group of politicians. 


Fortunately, the majority of textile corpora- 
tions have done much to modernize their plants 
during the past few years, and good maintenance 
has placed these plants in better physical condi- 
tion to meet the trying exigencies of a depres- 
sion. There is less excuse today for a general 
breakdown of costs and prices than there was 
five or six years ago. Most of the very weak 
mills have already fallen by the wayside, and the 
ones that are left are in better condition on the 
whole than they were at the beginning of the last 
depression. Corporation managers have also 
had an object lesson in the disastrous effects of 
the wage-and-hour practices of five years ago. 
It is inconceivable that anyone should deliberate- 
ly wish to help bring back those chaotic condi- 
tions, and yet the action of a handful of mills 
may easily precipitate a general orgy of hour- 
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lengthening and price-cutting which will bring a 
train of evils many times worse than a whole se- 
ries of depressions. 

It is very hard for a business man to turn 
down what looks like profitable business, but we 
do not think that it is wise for any business or in- 
dustry to gamble too much on the distant future. 
Where prices are based on a raw material given 
to such wide and violent fluctuations as cotton, 
it is sheer gambling for anyone to buy for deliv- 
ery in six to 12 months under present marketing 
conditions in the textile industry. Where a mill 
sells six to 12 months ahead, it is sharing in the 
gamble unless the purchaser can be definitely de- 
pended upon to take the goods irrespective of 
any loss, and to be financially able to stand this 
loss. Selling too far ahead is almost certain to 
break the market, because as soon as there is a 
slackening of demand and probable reduction in 
prices, purchasers who are loaded up with long- 
time contracts are likely to protect themselves 
by unloading, and since this drastically reduces 
the volume of new business placed with the 
trade, it soon gives rise to price-cutting on the 
part of mills which need business and can't get it. 


We cannot believe that money intelligently 
spent on the plant can be considered a gamble 
on the future. Anything that permanently low- 
ers costs and reduces upkeep will always leave a 
plant in better position to meet competitive con- 
ditions, and this can hardly be considered gam- 
bling. We do feel very strongly, however, that 
orders taken too far ahead on the basis of the 
price of an erratically fluctuating raw material is 
gambling, and is a practice which should be dis- 
couraged. 

Our biggest maintenance problem for 1938 
is to maintain a level-headed attitude of com- 
mon sense toward the wage-and-hour structure 
that has been observed by common consent for 
the past few years; to maintain a sane attitude 
about prices; to show that the textile industry 
can maintain order in its own house of its own 
accord. If the industry cannot do these things 
for itself, Congress is certainly going to try to 
do them for it. 
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Hbarterior view of the new buildings at Trion. The single-story section in the foreground houses the dyeing and 
finishing plant, with the three-story warehouse in rear and glove factory bevond 


New dyeing and finishing plant for piece goods is latest 


development in program of expansion and diversification 


NEW piece-goods dyeing and 

finishing plant, housed in a 

building designed for the pur- 
pose, was recently placed in operation by The Trion 
Company, Trion, Ga. The plant is up-to-date in every 
respect—embracing the latest developments in equip- 
ment and process, with much of its machinery and 
procedure designed and arranged especially to equip 
it for long-time planning on the work for which it was 
conceived. 

The plant is an exceptionally versatile and flexible 
lay-out, designed especially for handling direct and 
sulphur color work on goods in the heavier weights, 
such as are made in the cotton mill at Trion, which 
constituted originally the entire facilities of this thriv- 
ing and successful North Georgia industry, and also 
to process for other fabricating processes that within 





By Robert W. Philip 


recent years have been added to the 
company’s interests at Trion. 

A brief review of the recent expan- 
sions in activity at Trion, and the company’s growth 
into extended lines of production, of which the new 
plant is an integral and logical part, will be of interest. 

Old-time residents of North Georgia say there has 
always been a cotton mill at Trion. The predecessor 
of the present diversified industry there was estab- 
lished about 100 years ago. It was acquired by the 
present owners—the Benjamin D. Reigel interests— 
early in the present century, and from time to time 
was enlarged. Prior to 1927, it contained 63,363 spin- 
dles and 1,346 looms, and in that year was enlarged 
to 82,000 spindles and 2,108 looms. By 1929, the equip- 
ment had been increased further, and the present 
equipment includes 102,384 spindles and 2,358 looms. 
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A general view of the interior of the piecegoods dye plant at Trion. 
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The 90-foot tenter range at Trion is shown in the two photographs at the top; the entering end, showing mangle 
and drying cans in foreground at right, and the tenter housing; and the delivery end, showing winder and 
tenter housing, at left. At left, below, the versatile |2-compartment machine, and, at right, the six dye jigs, 





with stainless steel boxes and co-ordinated temoerature and time control . . . . . . . . « 


The cotton mill produces yarns, and sheetings, drills, 
osnaburgs, and canton flannel. 

Up until about nine years ago, the company’s man- 
ufacturing interests were confined exclusively to the 
cotton mill, producing gray goods that were marketed 
for further processing. One of the chief products 
was the canton flannel used in the manufacture of 
workmen’s gloves. Work gloves, especially those using 
the canvas or canton flannel, is a strictly seasonable 
product, with the result that it was regularly neces- 
sary to carry large inventories. 

Acting upon a desire to become more diversified 
in its operations, and to provide a more rounded-out 
program for the community, Trion decided to enter 
into the fabrication of gloves, including workmen’s 
gloves as well as leather gloves, which use canvas in 
part, and to this end, constructed a fabricating build- 
ing to the north of the cotton mill; the new building 
was made larger than was thought necessary at the 
time, being 230x503 feet, of daylight construction, 
with cast-iron columns and steel floor and roof beams. 
(COTTON, page 51, February, 1932.) 

In this building, completed late in 1931, were in- 


stalled an initial equipment of 125 sewing machines, 
and actual production of gloves was begun. The part 
of the building that was not used at the time for ma- 
chinery was employed for storage space, with the 
exception of the portion used then—and now—for the 
general offices of the company. 

Despite the general depression of the next few 
years, the new enterprise at Trion flourished, and ad- 
ditional sewing machines—the major operation in 
glove manufacture—were added in lots of around 50 
machines at a time, and, at the end of 1935, the plant 
had in operation in excess of 800 sewing machines in 
this unit. 

The manufacture of gloves involved, in rounding 
out a complete line for distribution, the production of 
a jersey type made entirely of knitted material; and 
certain other styles incorporate a knit wrist, instead 
of the straight gauntlet wrist, for which a narrow 
knitted tubing is used. As an auxiliary to the glove 
plant, therefore, a knitting department was installed, 
with complementary dyeing, first to make only the 
narrow knitted fabrics and later being expanded to 
produce knitted jersey cloth for the jersey glove. The 
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knitting department utilizes yarns made in the cotton 
mill. This division grew along with the glove manu- 
facturing unit—the entire expansion soon exceeding 
the facilities of the building erected in 1931. 

It was then decided to build a warehouse adjoining 
the glove factory, and, simultaneously, to install 
equipment for sulphur dyeing for dyeing and finishing 
the flannel used in certain lines of work gloves as wel! 
as to handle other types of fabrics. The two new 
buildings for these purposes were completed at the 
end of 1987. The warehouse, a three-story building 
just north of the glove factory and adjoining it, is 
112x122 feet, and is made of straight mill construc- 
tion, instead of standard warehouse construction, so 
that it could be used in the future, if desirable, for 
manufacturing of some nature. 

An interesting feature is that the third floor of 
the new warehouse has temporarily been converted 
into a recreation hall. The glove factory employs 
slightly over 1,000 girls, who use this recreation hall 
during their lunch periods; in addition to this, the 
hall is available to the people of the community for 
gatherings of various kinds; it will accommodate 
more than 750 people at the time, and is used to great 
advantage for section men’s meetings, inter-depart- 
mental suppers, meetings and other assemblies. 


The New Piece-Goods Dyeing and Finishing Plant 


Just north of the warehouse, and adjoining it, a 
one-story building, 227x208 feet, was constructed, the 
type of construction used in the glove factory build- 
ing being duplicated in part. This building houses 
the new piece-goods dyeing and finishing department 
as well as the knitting and knitgoods dyeing depart- 
ments, which, previously, had been located in one end 
of the glove factory. This building has a false end so 
that it may be added to economically if desired. 

As stated, this plant was designed for direct and 
sulphur work, and some vats—in fact for most fin- 
ishes, that do not require a full bleach—on the heavi- 
er types of goods made at Trion. Its lighter fabrics 
are dyed and finished by the Ware Shoals (S. C.) Mfg. 
Co., an associated company. 

The equipment of the new piece-goods dyeing and 
finishing plant includes the following: 

A 12-compartment open width machine for dyeing 
and completing the dyeing operations, ahead of which 
is a 3-roll padder; a 3-roll water mangle equipped 
with scutcher and folder; a 30-cylinder drying ma- 
chine; a 2-roll dye pad, which may also be used as a 
starch mangle; six dye jigs; two rope washers; a 5- 
roll calender, with a four-jet atomizer in front of it; 
three large Permutit water softening tanks. 

A synchronized tenter range, consisting of a 2-roll 
starch mangle, two stacks of dry cans, a 90-foot 
straight automatic tenter, a winder—located in an ad- 
joining room. 

The 12-compartment machine is in semi-range with 
the 3-roll pad located at the entering end of the 12- 
compartment machine. When these two machines are 
used together, direct and sulphur dyeing may be done 
on them at much higher speeds than are customary 
with shorter machines. The dyeing is done in the 


nadder, and the subsequent operations of developing, 
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The two rope washers at Trion 


oxidizing, washing, etc., are carried out in the 12- 
compartment machine. The 3-roll padder may also be 
used as a mangle, in which case, the 12-compartment 
machine is used for subsequent operations of scour- 
ing, soaping, etc., in preparing the goods for later 
finishing or dveing. 

The 12-compartment machine is equipped through- 
out with anti-friction bearings, high-pressure lubrica- 
tion, specially designed journals for reduction in pow- 
er consumption, cut gears and grease-retaining gear 
guards, compound levers, and rubber or stainless stee! 
rolls. Two of the boxes in the 12-compartment ma- 
chine are lined with stainless steel. The 3-roll pad 
and the 12-compartment machine are driven by BTA 
motor with V-belt; a PIV device is used for synchro- 
nizing the speeds of the pad and the sky-rigging on 
the 12-compartment machine. The padder is equipped 
with Foxwell guiders at the entering end. 

When used as a water mangle, this padder can be 
operated at much higher speed—around 120 yards a 
minute—than is possible when the same work is done 
on jigs. 

The 3-roll water mangle is equipped with scutcher 
and folder, it has anti-friction bearings and high- 
pressure lubrication throughout, and is equipped with 
rubber rolls. It is used primarily after the rope wash- 
sl 





The five-roll calender, showing drive 
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ers, which are of the latest Rodney Hunt type. 

The drying machine is equipped throughout with 
stainless steel dry cans. It operates on anti-friction 
bearings, and is fully equipped with Johnson joints 
and Warren Webster traps. The frame is of struc- 
tural steel. 

The 2-roll padder, which may also be used as a 
starch mangle, and especially for dyeing gray goods 
without previous treatment, on which a speed of ,180 
yards a minute may be attained, is built with heavy 
sets, heavy housings, etc. The box is lined with stain- 
less steel. 

The jigs are equipped with stainless steel lined 
bexed and stainless steel fittings. One motor is used 
for driving the six jigs. with gear reduction units ap- 
plied. The dye jigs are equipped with co-ordinated 
temperature and time control made by the Taylor In- 
strument Companies. 

The 5-roll calender and atomizer are of conven- 
tional design, the calender having anti-friction bear- 
ings and high-pressure lubrication. The atomizer is 
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of the 4-jet type, with approximately 100 individual 
jets. 

In the synchronized tenter range, the starch man- 
gle is equipped with compound levers, especially con- 
structed balanced rolls, with the housing of the ma- 
chine designed for extra heavy set. This machine 
may also be used as a padder. It is equipped with a 
stainless steel box, and is driven by a BTA motor 
controlled by compensator and rheostat for synchro- 
nizing the speeds of the starch mangle and tenter mo- 
tors. 

The drying machine in the tenter range is con- 
structed with structural steel framing, operates on 
self-aligning anti-friction bearings; the cylinders are 
of stainless steel equipped with Johnson joints and 
Warren Webster traps. 

The 90-foot tenter is equipped with a double-fan 
Hi-speed Sturtevant tenter housing. The machine op- 
erates on anti-friction bearings throughout, with all 
gears and running parts totally enclosed. The gears 
operate in a lubricating bath. The tenter chain is 
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Views in the knitting department-at Trion. Top, left, the ribbers; top, right, the body machines for knitting 
jersey. Bottom, left, the knitgoods dyehouse, showing one of the reel dying machines, the Hurricane dryer and 
extractor. Bottom, right, three of the six nappers used for knitted and woven fabric . . . . . . .- 








The three Permutit water 
softening tanks installed in 
the Trion plant . . . . 
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fitted with stainless steel fittings, and the chain wheels 
are of case-hardened steel. The machine is equipped 
with a patented automatic chain tightener, and chain 
whip eliminators and noise-reducing openers. The 
machine is driven by cut gears, with one BTA motor 
and V-belt drives. 


The winder which completes the tenter range is a 
standard Simpson winder with wrapped steel drums, 
and automatic cut-offs. It is equipped with anti-fric- 
tion bearings. 

All of the equipment for the new piece-goods dye- 
ing and finishing plant was furnished by H. W. But- 
terworth & Sons Company, Philadelphia; the water- 
softening apparatus by the Permutit Company, New 
York City. 

As stated, the knitting mill has been transferred 
from the glove building into the new warehouse build- 
ing, and its functions have so increased within re- 
cent years that the present installation is approxi- 
mately three times as large as the initial installation. 
It includes 121 Fidelity ribbers, and 121 Tompkins 
body machines for knitting the fabric used in the 
glove mill; 2 Rodney Hunt reel dyeing machines, a 
Tolhurst extractor, and a “Hurricane’”’ dryer furnished 





are also included 6 latest type Woonsocket nappers, 
for napping both the woven and the knitted materials 
when required. 

The expansion which has been described has put 
Trion in a position of carrying about 25 per cent of 
their original cotton mill production on through either 
the finished stage or fabricated stage. The mill pro- 
duces approximately 6,600,000 yards a month, of 
which Trion is capable of finishing 1,500,000 in the 
dyeing and finishing department. The glove factory 
has a capacity of around 300,000 yards of woven cloth 
and approximately 150,000 pounds of knitted material 
monthly. 

In addition to knitting and finishing for their own 
glove factory, Trion has also created outside markets, 
so that today they are shipping to the general mar- 
ket (1) gray goods from the cotton mill; (2) finished 
goods from the finishing plant; (3) knitted materials; 
and (4) finished gloves. 

It is interesting to note that during the past 9 
years, the company’s local payrolls have grown from 
around 1,600 to a peak of 3,799. The contribution 
this has made to the community is significant, in keep- 
ing with progress, development and success of the 
organization as an increasingly important element in 


by Philadelphia Drying Machinery Company. There _ southern industry. 





"Cotton Week" to Be 


portant role played by cotton in every- 


some of the difficulties encountered in 


May 30-June 4 day home, office, and industrial life. finishing rayons. This was followed by 
The Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., The program has won the active sup- a question and answer period. This 
has announced that the week of May port of many so-called “cotton main- association is composed of _ textile 


30 through June 4 will be observed as tenance” 
annual National Cotton Week. Regard- 
ed generally as one of the most impor- 
tant promotional events on the retail 
trade calendar, the 19838 Week has as- 
sumed unusual significance in view of 
the current record cotton crop and the 


turers, etc. 


vertisers will 
with their 


industries such 
cial laundries, sewing machine manu- 
facturers, washing machine manufac- 
Companies are planning 
for window displays and national ad- e 
have the Week tied in 
newspaper, 


school graduates and men in executive 
positions in some branch of the textile 
industry. Meetings are held every two 
months. 


as commer- 


Douty Completes 25 Years 
with Testing Company 


magazine, and 








necessity for redoubled efforts to stim- 
ulate the domestic consumption of cot- 
ton. While details of the Institute’s 
plans are not yet complete, emphasis 
will be placed on the encouragement of 


community observance of National 
Cotton Week throughout the country. 


Local chambers of commerce, service 
clubs, and civic organizations will ‘ve 
added by the Institute in development 


of programs designed to stress the im- 


radio broadeast advertising. 
> 

Textile Association Meets 

A meeting of the Textile Designers, 
Analysts, and Technicians Association 
was held December 11, 1937, in Fall 
River, Mass., under supervision of 
Chairman Frederick Bradbury. The 
speaker of the evening was John Shea 
of the Mount Hope Finishing Com- 


pany, who gave an excellent talk on 


D. E. Douty, president and gener::! 
manager of The United States Testing 
Company, Ine., Hoboken, N. J., has 
completed 25 years of service with the 
company as head of its testing labora- 
tories. Through Mr. Douty’s effort 
and foresight the company has broad- 
ened and expanded its testing facili- 
ties and the fields and industries which 
it serves today. 
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This Age of Goofiness—an Editorial 


ans as the Cuckoo Age, or Age of Goofiness. 

For thousands of years our economic system 

has rested upon the ancient philosophy that “He 
who makes two blades of grass grow where one grew 
before is greater than he who taketh a city”. The 
modern economist, upon finding two blades of grass, 
promptly chops down one of them to raise the price 
of hay. Lots of our highest powered economists are 
folks who found out about it from reading a book 
that was written by somebody else who had read an- 
other book, and profound observations are made by 
these learned gentlemen touching the administra- 
tion of monetary and business affairs, although 
many of them have never handled much money or 
had as much business experience as a peanut vender. 
This new brood of economists have decided that 
all of the old ideas about money, wealth, production, 


wages and taxes are all hay- 


T HIS PERIOD may well be known to future histori- 


for delirium tremens. Anyway, just as our last de- 
pression was petering out from perfectly natural 
causes, we tried to start a new inflation which is 
now about to peter out in the form of another de- 
pression. 

The old fogies used to stress such worn-out theo- 
ries as the value of thrift, economy, prudence, in- 
dustry, integrity and a lot of other antiquated ideas 
that have been proved obsolete or unnecessary by 
many of our Foremost Thinkers. Lots of these old- 
timers had the silly idea that it was wrong to buy 
something you couldn’t pay for or to deliberately and 
intentionally try to spend every year more than you 
made, or expect some kind-hearted person to furnish 
you with food and clothing if you were too tired to 
work. The New Economic Thought has very defi- 
nitely shown that for people to save money or live 
within their income is ruinous to prosperity, and 
that if a man doesn’t have a job 
and will starve rather than take 





wire; that conditions are differ- oa 
ent now and an entirely new set 


seal, 


THE BIGGER THE 2% . . . . 
HOOK, THE BIGGER ) one he considers unfitting his 


of rules has to be drafted to ea 4 -% mE FisHe dignity, then it is the perfectly 
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meet the new conditions. The old Won 
premise that a man could not lift _— 
himself over the fence by his | 
boot-straps is all stuff and non- 
sense; it is perfectly apparent 
that if he can’t lift himself over 
the fence in this manner it is 
simply because the boot-straps 
were not strong enough. This 
reasoning has been applied to the 
economic theories that have been 
employed to get the country 
back on a sound inflationary ba- 
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obvious duty of the public to 
take care of him. How can we 
possibly have prosperity unless 
everybody has got plenty of 
money to spend? Those who 
haven’t got it need to have some 
borrowed and given to them to 
spend, or should be permitted to 
merely sign a mortgage on 
something which has one down 
payment on it so that sales can 
be kept up and factories can be 
kept humming. Of course, soon- 
er or later all this stuff has to be 








sis like it was in 1928. Old- 
fashioned business men, with no 
conception of modern problems, scoffingly remarked 
that borrowing money from ourselves to spend with 
each other was just like trying to pull ourselves over 
the fence by the boot-straps. The New Economic Idea, 
however, promptly sets forth the proposition that the 
only trouble is with the strength of the straps and that 
bigger and better borrowing and larger and more 
fantastic squandering is all that is necessary to put 
us back in the good old dreamy condition that pre- 
vailed in 1928. 

There are still a few old fogies who childishly 
cling to their cherished idea that the only remedy 
for an inflation is a depression, and that when a 
person, a town, a county, a state or a nation has 
over-extended its credit and gone on a financial spree 
the remedy is to put the inebriate through the 
wringer, squeeze out the inflation and start over. 
The best modern economic thought on this subject, 
however, holds that an inflation is such a pleasant 
thing that a depression must be remedied by a big- 
ger and better inflation. This is the argument be- 
hind the old theory that whisky was the best remedy 


. 


paid for, or somebody that 
thought it was going to be paid for will have a big 
headache. 

All the old-time maxims have to be revised. 
Franklin was grievously wrong when he said “A 
penny saved is a penny earned”. What the moderns 
say is “A penny spent creates two pennies of infla- 
tionary value, and those two pennies soon produce 
four pence worth of inflation’, and if we keep that 
up long enough everybody will be rich. The trick, of 
course, is keeping it up, and nobody has given any 
directions yet for doing that. The old saw “Root, 
hog, or die” has no place in modern economic 
thought It is a cruel and barbaric sentiment. Mod- 
ernized, it would read “Root, hog, or go on Relief”’. 
“Neither a borrower nor a lender be” brings up the 
most revolting possibilities. If there were no bor- 
rowing, there couldn’t be any New Deal. “Willful 
waste makes woeful want” has also had to be remod- 
eled, because killing off hogs, ploughing up cotton 
and other wholesome destructive efforts may prove 
beneficial. 

The slogan of the New Era is: “Schemes that 
can’t work, and won’t work, must be made to work’”’. 
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. Textile rat tary Portfolio . 


N THIS and the two following pages, 

we are presenting a series of remark- 
able photographs of textile machines and 
processes. They were made by the out- 
standing photographer, Robert Yarnall 
Richie, in the mills of the West Point Manu- 
facturing Company, and furnished through 
the courtesy of Wellington, Sears Company. 
We believe the readers of COTTON will 


enjoy these unusual and striking textile views. 
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Fuller Callaway Makes Candid Camera Shots for 
“Cotton” Showing Voeslew Textile Operations 


The president of Callaway Mills is a camera enthusiast—making, 
developing and printing his own pictures as a hobby. At our request, 
he entered a field heretofore unexplored by him, and made these in- 
teresting snapshots of operations in some of his mills. For other 
amateurs, he provides the following technical information: All pic- 
tures taken with a Leica camera (35 mm). Agfa ultra-speed film used. 
All, except the spinning pictures, were made with a wide-angle 35 mm 
f:3.5 lens, using artificial floodlights, proper exposure determined by 
Weston exposure meter. The spinning frame pictures were made with 
an f:2.0 lens with synchronized flash bulb at 1/50 second, with the 
iris diaphragm stopped all the way back. 






























Novelties of Rayon Crepe 
(Part 1) 


F YOUR WIFE and my wife and several thousand 
Jf onic women had not decided that they must have 

sheer, soft, inexpensive, wooly appearing, and 
wooly feeling dresses, you and I would have been saved 
quite a few worries and headaches. The fact remains 
that such a fabric is in big demand and has been for 
some time; inasmuch as we cannot control the fem- 
inine mind and vision we will have to do the best we 
can to overcome the difficulties that are encountered 
in trying to satisfy the desire. It is the purpose of 
this article to present and discuss some of the diffi- 
culties which arise in the production of combination 
yarn fabrics, and though the author freely admits 
that he is no expert, he hopes to offer some points 
for the solution of some of the problems and sincerely 
hopes that this article will be of some benefit to others 
who are producing these types of fabrics. 

As stated above, these cloths are the outgrowth 
of a demand in the market for a sheer cloth that gives 
a wooly appearance, and feel, but at the same time 
is sheer and soft. Several years ago many mills were 
producing sheer crepes which were made by using 
hard twisted creped yarn in both warp and filling. 
These cloths were sheer but at the same time were nec- 
essarily harsh in feel due to the twist in the yarn. An 
effort was made to introduce a little more softness 
and wooly appearance by adding some soft acetate 
and rayon yarn. However, these yarns were not plied 
but were run single—either one end of crepe and one 
end of soft yarn in both warp and filling—or other 
similar patterns mixing the two yarns. Following 
this some cloths were made by using either soft or 
crepe yarn for warp and using the two yarns plied 
together for filling. This same idea was carried out 
using crepe and soft yarn plied together for warp and 


either crepe or soft yarn for filling. 

Following this the present type of fabric was in- 
troduced using soft and crepe plied yarn for both 
warp and filling; although it was first produced to 
imitate woolens, it now enjoys a field of its own and 
has received quite some attention in the past three 
years. Various combinations of deniers, twists, 
weaves, and arrangements of the direction of twist in 
the warp have been combined to produce some of the 
most beautiful cloths that have been run recently. 
This is one of the most difficult and treacherous fab- 
rics that mills are now running, especially so because 


Modernization applies to operating 
to machinery. 


up with fashion and novelty trends. 


ComBiNATION YARN FAsrics 


By Mike Maury 





most of the defects do not show in the greige goods, 
but come out very clearly in the finish of goods. 
Therefore, every care must be exercised in the pro- 
duction of yarns and weaving to eliminate the possi- 
bility of any defect showing later. It is with this 
thought in mind that we proceed with a discussion 
of constructions, yarn processing, weaving, and in- 
spection. 


Construction 

There are four cloths that have enjoyed an ex- 
tremely large volume of business. One of the first 
cloths produced is made 48% inches in the reed, 52 
sley with 48 picks. The warp is composed of one end 
of 100/60 viscose crepe, 56/57 turns plied 14 turns 
twist on twist with one end of 150/60 dull acetate; 
this yarn is made in both regular and reverse twist, 
and is laid in the warp, one end of regular twist com- 
bination and one end of reverse twist combination. 
The filling is composed of one end of 75/30 viscose 
crepe, 58/59 turns plied 14 turns twist on twist with 
one end of 100 denier dull acetate; this is plied in one 
direction only—and although only one direction of 
twist is used in the cloth, it has proven to be satis- 
factory with either regular or reverse twisted yarn. 

The cloth is woven plain. One of the big trou- 
bles that manufacturers and dyers have had with this 
cloth is the selvage. Some mills use about 24 ends of 
100 denier two-ply acetate, putting in about 18 turns 
ply twist. This selvage weaves satisfactorily but ruf- 
fles quite a bit in the finish and gives an 
rough edge to the cloth. Some mills use the same 
yarn in the selvage as is used in the body of the warp, 
weaving the selvage plain. This also runs satisfac- 
torily but is very likely to roll in the finish due to 
only one direction of twist in the filling. 

Still other mills run the selvage of the same varn 


extremely 


personnel and executives as well as 


The designer must maintain eternal vigilance in keeping 
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as the body of the warp but run this yarn on selvage 
spools and use a tape-selvage motion. This, in my 
opinion, is the most satisfactory selvage from a fin- 
ishing standpoint, but all mills are not equipped to 
run selvages from spools. The most desirable selvage 
that can be run from the loom beam is made using 
the same yarn as is in the body of the warp, but reed- 
ing this yarn about twice as heavy as the balance of 
the ends. This causes the yarn to contract more in 
weaving and can be woven on the tape-selvage motion 
without causing the loom to lay off from the drop 
wires. The extra heavy reeding may cause the sel- 
vage to build higher on the cloth roll and if this is 
the case, the friction on the take-down motion on the 
loom will have to be loosened so that the cloth does 
not pack very tight. 

A cheaper version of this cloth has been produced 
in the following construction: 45-inch reed, 52x48, 
using a 26 dent reed, two ends per dent. The warp is 
composed of one end of 100/60 viscose crepe, 56/58 
turns plied 14 turns twist on twist, with one end of 
100 denier dull acetate. The filling is 200 80, or in 
some instances, 200/120 viscose rayon 22/24 turns 
regular twist. This cloth also is woven plain. One 
of the major difficulties with this cloth has been a 
reedy condition at various places in the width of the 
fabric. These places are from two to six inches wide 
and show a shifting of the warp yarn which is gener- 
ally thought to be caused by the extreme contraction 
of the woven cloth. 

This can be entirely eliminated by using a 52 dent 
reed and running one end per dent, but a reed as fine 
as this is not practical for this type of cloth, and the 
next best thing is to reduce the air space in the 26 
dent reed, at the same time, of course, increasing the 
size of the reed wire. A reed containing 45 to 50 per 
cent air space will improve the cloth so much that it 
is very unlikely that any trouble will be found in the 
finished cloth. This is a comparatively new discovery 
on the part of the writer, and he cannot guarantee 
that the reed with less air space will be practical. 
However, it will surely improve the goods to a large 
extent, and is certainly worth some consideration. 

Another cloth which has commanded quite some 
attention is constructed as follows: 48 inches in reed, 
44x38. The warp is composed of one end 150/90 
crepe, 48/49 turns regular twist plied 7. turns regu- 
lar twist, with one end of 150 denier dull acetate reg- 
ular twist. The filling is the same as the warp. One 
of the main objections to this cloth is the low com- 
bination twist which allows the acetate yarn to re- 
ceive quite a bit of chafing and causes what is known 
as “skin-backs’”; that is, the acetate or the crepe 
breaks and is pushed back on the thread that remains 
intact until a large slub is formed. Sometimes when 
this happens both ends are eventually broken and the 
loom stops, but many times this slub will be run into 
the cloth and cause a bad place, which means that the 
cut of cloth will probably go into seconds. It is also 
necessary on this cloth to make the yarn with as few 
knots in the combination yarn as possible, and, there- 
fore, no knots should be allowed except on the warp- 
ing, beaming, and weaving. This cloth is not the only 
one on the combination group that should be run with- 
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out knots; this will be discussed later. 

The last fabric that is to be mentioned is known 
as four-ply Alpaca, and is one of the least desirable 
cloths due to the construction and price. This cloth 
is made 48 inches in the reed, 68x34. The warp is 
one of 75 denier viscose, 56/58 turns plied 13/14 
turns twist on twist, with one end of 100 denier ace- 
tate. This combination yarn is made in both regular 
and reverse twist and is laid one end regular twist and 
one end reverse twist in the cloth. The filling consists 
of a four-ply combination yarn which is made by 
using one end of the regular twist combination, as in 
the warp, and one end of the reverse twist combina- 
tion as in the warp, then plying these two ends 5 to 6 
turns regular twist. This cloth is woven plain. 


Production of Crepe for Combination Yarns 


The creped yarn must, of course, be processed first 
and there are three rather important things that must 
be considered. First of all is treatment or sizing of 
the yarn. As most of these combination cloths are of 
a comparatively flat face, the crepe yarn should be 
treated for rather low pebble; the amount of gelatin 
or sizing compound, of course, is determined by the 
kind of sizing material and the brand and denier of 
yarn to be sized. In most instances the more gelatin 
that is added the stronger the yarn becomes, which 
is an advantage because these crepe yarns are put 
through extra processes of spinning. 

The second point to be considered is that of tints. 
Inasmuch as these yarns are run in both regular and 
reverse twists, and in a great many cases both twists 
are run in the same warp, the twists must be tinted 
different colors to avoid the chance of crossing the 
twists in the loom, as this completely ruins the cloth 
in most cases. Some of the acetate yarns can be 
bought tinted so this problem is lessened to some 
extent. 

The third point in the production of crepe yarn is 
twist. It is well to bear in mind, when considering the 
twist, that these yarns are to be plied twist on twist 
after they have been spun, and in the plying operation 
a certain amount of twist will be put into the crepe 
yarn. If the twist is too high in the crepe, the yarn 
may become weakened in the plying operation due to 
excessive twist. Suppose, for instance, a yarn is to 
be made using one end of 100/60 crepe of about 60 
turns per inch regular twist, and one end of 150/60 
dull acetate regular twist plied 14 turns twist on twist. 
First of all, it must be remembered that all of the ply 
twist will not be added to the crepe yarn, but only a 
portion, that portion can best be determined by tests 
at the plant. With all this in mind the writer believes 
that 54 to 56 turns will be found sufficient for the 
crepe yarn in the twisting operation, and that the yarn 
will gain from 5 to 10 turns in the plying operation, 
giving a finished crepe yarn of from 59 to 66 turns 
per inch; this, of course, is the extreme in variation 
and probably would not amount to this much when 
yarn is purchased from one throwing plant. The ace- 
tate yarn can be run from cones and requires no siz- 
ing. 

(To be concluded in an early issue.) 












































































tas three photographs above show the new mer- 
cerizing bleach house at the Riverside & Dan 
River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va., which is window- 
less, and utilizes insulux glass-blocks, which admit dif- 
fused daylight. The glass-blocks are made with a 
part vacuum, thus assisting in temperature control 
and counteracting condensation. An air-conditioning 
unit is provided, ventilation being assisted by louvres 
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lass-blocks in Modern Textile Sossctuves 





Glass-block windows in recent addition to May Hosiery Mills, Nashville, Tenn. 














anchored in the glass-block walls. The glass-blocks 
are not affected by chemical vapors. The machine 
shown mercerizes two strands of cotton piece goods 
simultaneously, continuously discharging into the box- 
es in the foreground. The glass-blocks were furnished 
by Owens-Illinois Company. Lockwood, Greene, Inc.., 
were the engineers. The photograph below shows an- 
other textile application of glass-blocks. 
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MAINTENANCE 


REQUIREMENTS 


A System of Checking in the Spinning Room 
to Determine Condition of Equipment 
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\ N Y E HAVE DEVELOPED at our plant a system of 
inspection for the spinning frames which has 
proven to be an aid in the running of this de- 
partment. By the time the reader has finished this 
description, the benefits of such an inspection, per- 
formed periodically, will be evident. First, it might 
be said that the inspection should be made by some 
capable man, the accuracy and thoroughness of the 
report depending upon him. Such an inspection usual- 
ly requires from an hour and a quarter to an hour and 
three-quarters, the time, of course, depending on the 
inspector and the condition of the frame. 
An inspection report as shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration is furnished, handily attached to a 
clip board, and the inspection is under way. 


Creels and Skewers 


Beginning with the creels, we inspect them to see 


if there are any dirty places on them that will in turn 
stain the roving; naturally if we have stained creels 
we expect to make stained yarn. Should the creel be 
found dirty it is cleaned by the section man. Then it 
is inspected for splinters, projecting nail heads, or 
screw heads. Such as these tear and stretch the rov- 
ing, causing the yarn to spin weak and thin in places. 
When we find creels in bad condition, the section man 
corrects the part that he is able to and then he reports 
the rest of it to the second hand, who, in turn, re- 
ports the condition to the head overhauler who has 


By Lionel Fedders 


the work done or makes sure that the machine shop 
does the repair work. The creel should be in line and 
level. If it is not in alignment then the head over- 
hauler corrects the trouble immediately or makes a 
note of the frame number and has it done as soon as 
possible. 

Next the skewers are inspected, the broken ones 
being replaced pronto by the section man. Those 
skewers having blunt points, such as will cause undue 
friction and stretched roving, are removed and those 
having good points are inserted in the creels. Some- 
times the porcelain skewer sets are cracked; these 
will increase the drag of the skewer and stretch the 
roving. The section man replaces the cracked skew- 
ers immediately upon report from the inspector. 

The roving rod is noticed; it should be set at the 
right height to the top of the roving creel. We have 
checked this carefully and find that if the rod is set 
too high and the roving is being pulled off from the 
bottom of an almost empty package, the strain in the 
roving is greatly increased. Also, if the rod is set 
too low the strain is increased when the roving is be- 
ing pulled from the top of the package. When the rod 
is not set properly, fine roving will stretch and will 
spin thin and weak places in the yarn. We have found 
that the proper setting for this rod is one-third the 
distance from the bottom of the roving bobbin. These 
rods are set by the overhaulers. The roving rods should 
also be smooth because the roving has to slide over 
this rod and if it is rough or grooved, the roving will 
stretch. When a rod is discovered to be in a bad con- 
dition the head overhauler is notified and a new rod 
or a re-worked rod is put into the frame. We know 
of a firm which makes a stain that is water and oil 
proof which makes a good treatment for these rods. 


Traverse, Trumpet, Motors and Pulleys 


Next comes the roving traverse. We look at the 
front top rolls to see that the maximum stroke is be- 
ing secured. Too short a stroke will wear the top roll 
covering and the rolls will have to be replaced before 
the roll covering has given much service. If the 
short stroke is discovered, it is reported to the head 
overhauler immediately and he fixes it by adjusting 
the rods, setting the guides or trumpets to the prop- 
er position, and by lengthening the stroke. 

A choked trumpet will place undue friction on 
the strand of roving, making it stretch, so the trum- 
pets are inspected for chokes. If any are found they 
are reported to the section man who, in turn, shows 
them to the cleaners and reminds them of the damage 
they will do. 
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Important items on the inspector’s list are motors 
and pulleys. Motors are inspected for heat and for 
cleanliness. If they are found hot or dirty they are 
reported to the electrical department. The pulleys 
are checked for balance. When a pulley is running 
out of balance, vibration is produced which causes 
the roving to unwind in a jerk, resulting in thin 
places in the yarn. This vibration will also cause 
the ringrails to vibrate, jerking the travelers and 
stretching the yarn. Under this same category come 
the belts, which are checked for being worn, and 
having laps and fasteners coming loose; if the belt 
is worn out it is replaced by the section man. If 
the laps are loose the belt is carried to the belt shop 
for repairs. Bad belts cause slippage and result in 
lost production; besides, bad belts are quite dan- 
gerous. 

Levers on the frames are noticed to see if there 
is wear at the point where the stirrup and lever con- 
tact. If there is wear, the lever and the stirrup will 
lock and the correct weight will not be on the top 
rolls, again resulting in uneven yarn being spun. 
This same condition will also spin cockled yarn. 
Levers that are worn are reported to the head over- 
hauler, who has new ones installed. The levers 
should be level; if they are too high or too low the 
weight on the top rolls is not balanced. The head 
overhauler levels the levers. Bent stirrups may rub 
the steel roll and wear both the roll and the stirrup. 
This condition will also cause the top roll to bounce 
or chatter, sometimes making cockled yarn. The 
stirrups are also corrected by the head overhauler if 
they are faulty. 


Saddles and Cap Bars 


The saddles are inspected for wear, for being in 
place on the roll, and are adjusted to carry the stir- 
rup if necessary. If they are worn the saddles will 
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top roll, resulting in cockled yarn. 
out of place will also cause bouncing rolls. 
tion man is notified of this condition 
and corrects it. 

Next noticed are the cap bars and cap bar fingers. 
If the cap bar fingers are worn the rolls will have 
a wider spacing between them and uneven yarn wil! 
be spun. Worn cap bar fingers can also 
rolls to bounce back and forth, making cockled yarn. 
Cap bar fingers that are too far out of adjustment 
will also allow the rolls to be too far apart, 
ing the same results. These results are reported to 
the head overhauler who corrects them 
the cap bars and replacing those that are worn. 


Top and Bottom Rolls 


Cause 


caamage the top rolls and increase the friction on the 
Saddles that are 
The sec- 
immediately 
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top 


produc- 


by adjusting 


The front line top rolls are inspected for bad cov- 


ers, lack of oil, and for being set correct for the 
staple of cotton being used. If covers are worn the 
roving will slip between the rolls and spin uneven 
and cockled yarn. Dry top rolls will increase fric- 
tion and retard the rolls, making the draft improper. 
The back and middle lines of top rolls are inspected 
for bad covers, grooved rolls, and for proper cushion. 
Either of these three troubles will cause roving to 
slip and spin uneven yarn. When these troubles are 
found, the section man immediately makes prepara- 
tion to change the rolls. 

The steel rolls are checked for burrs on the flutes, 
for being crooked, for loose joints, etc., as any of 
these defects will make uneven yarn. When such is 
discovered a record is made and the head overhauler 
repairs the rolls when he gets to the frame in his 
regular rounds. 

The guide wires are inspected for grooves where 
the yarn comes in contact with the wire and for the 
setting of the wire to the spindle. If these troubles 
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occur the tension or strain on the yarn will produce 
uneven yarn. When such are found we have them 
shown to the head overhauler who makes a record 
of the machines by number and replaces worn wires, 
then setting the entire set of wires. 

The travelers are checked for wear. If they are 
found worn the section man is notified and immedi- 
ately has the travelers changed. Spindles are in- 
spected for running true. When the spindle vibrates, 
the yarn spun from that spindle will be uneven. The 
cause of spindles vibrating may be for lack of oil, 
a worn spindle blade or bolster, a broken base, or 
from bad bobbins. When such spindles are found 
the section man goes over the spindle and bolster, 
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replacing any defective part and then sets the spin- 
dle to the ring. 





Bands and Tapes 


Bands are checked for slackness and for lint ac- 
cumulating on them. The accumulation of lint in- 
creases the diameter of the band. This will decrease 
the amount of twist that is supposed to be in the 
yarn, and slack bands will result in uneven and weak 
yarn being spun. When these slack or large bands 
are found they are immediately cut off and replaced 
with new ones by the banders. If the frame is tape 
driven the tapes are inspected next. We note the 
condition of the tape in regards to the lap and the 
way it was sewed on. We note the face of the tape 
running against the cylinder and spindle pulley and 
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see that the tape is running straight. If laps are 
made too long or too short or stitching of lap is not 
correct, the tapes will break at the lap. The short 
curve that the tape makes around the spindle neces- 
Sitates the tapes being sewn on correctly. The face 
of the tapes is kept clean to prevent slippage, 
which will, of course, make uneven and soft yarn. 
Tapes put on crooked will soon wear out. When 
trouble is found with the tapes we immediately have 
the tapers correct it. 


Tape pulleys are inspected because if out of line 
the tapes will soon wear and will slip off the pulley. 
When tapes are off the pulleys production is being 
lost. When tape pulleys are found out of line they 
are set immediately by the tapers. Tape pulley bear- 
ings are next inspected. A worn tape pulley bearing 
will cause the pulley to be out of line and also cause 
friction on the pulley which will vary the twist. A 
worn tape pulley bearing will also cause the tape to 
slip off the pulley. We inspect the bearings for 
chokes formed by lint accumulating between the 
bearing and the pulley, which will cause friction 
against the pulley. This will produce the same re- 
sults as a worn tape pulley bearing. Tapers clean 
these chokes from pulleys immediately. 

Cylinders are inspected for loose laps and for be- 
ing true. Loose laps are dangerous to the workers 
and will also damage the tapes or bands; if not re- 
paired they will soon tear the cylinder. If the cyl- 
inder is bent or has a dent in it, it will not run true 
and will cause the frame to vibrate. When cylinder 
troubles are found the head overhauler has it re- 
placed with a repaired cylinder. 

Rings are inspected for wear and for cracks. 
Worn rings will wear travelers and cause undue fric- 
tion on travelers which in turn increases tension on 
the yarn. If a majority of rings are found to be 
worn, we replace the entire frame with new rings or 
with turned rings. If only a few are worn they are 
replaced with rings from another frame where they 
have run the same length of time as the rings left 
in the frame being inspected. The rings from the 
frame that we use to replace the worn rings are re- 
placed with new rings or with rings that have been 
turned. We keep a few rings of this kind on hand 
at all times to use for replacements on other frames. 

Ring rails are inspected for being out of line and 
level. This trouble will prevent spindles being plumb, 
and will cause undue tension between the traveler 
and ring; uneven yarn will be the result. Spindles 
not plumb will also prevent the correct amount of 
yarn from being put on the bobbin and will prevent 
the bunches from being wound at the proper place 
on the quill. If the ring rails are too low or too high 
at the beginning of a doff, the section man corrects 
this at the next doff. If the shoe on the lifting 
rod has slipped allowing one end of the ring rail to 
be low and the other end to be high, this fault is 
corrected immediately by the section man. Should 
the inspection show that the rails were in this condi- 
tion before the spindles were plumbed, the overhaul- 
ers go over the frame setting the ring rails and re- 
plumbing the spindles. 


Gears are inspected for settings. If they are 


found set too deep they will wear and cause the 
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Systematic Check on Maintenance Problems Pays Dividends 





frame to vibrate. If the gears are not set deep 
enough they will wear and sometimes skip a tooth, 
in which case uneven yarn will be the result. When 
gears are found to be set wrong they are immediately 
corrected by the section man. The gears are also 
inspected for wear. When worn gears are found they 
are replaced with new ones by the section man. 

The size of the package and bunch builder yard- 
age are next inspected. The amount of yarn spun 
on the package either increases or decreases the 
length of time a frame will run per doff, which will 
effect the doffing cost one way or the other. Should 
the package be warp, the smaller packages will in- 
crease cost at the spoolers. If on filling the smaller 
package will increase the cost at the loom. Bunch 
builder yardage should be the amount desired by the 
weave room; too small a yardage will make mispicks 
on the loom and too great a yardage will make too 
much waste at the loom. These troubles, if found, 
are reported to the section man who corrects same 
at the next doff of the frame. 

Builder motions are inspected for wear and for 
settings as any worn parts prevent an unevenly built 
package and the settings, of course, govern the size 
of the package. If any trouble is found the section 
man makes any repairs or settings that he can take 
care of, and if a job should be done that will require 
considerable time, the head overhauler is called and 
has the job done by one of his men. 


Various and Sundry 


Oil tubes are inspected to find why they get 
stopped up. When a tube is found stopped up, the 
oiler is called immediately and he cleans the tube. 
Top clearer boards are inspected for loose or for 
missing flannels, and for damage by splitting. Any 
flannel missing will allow the short stock to go 
through with the regular work and will allow ends 
to lap-up around the top rolls. The section man re- 
places any flannels missing and corrects any fault 
found with loose flannels. Scavenger rolls are in- 
spected for condition of covers, running true, being 
too short or long, and of the right diameter. A de- 
fect in any of the foregoing will produce bad yarn. 
When bad scavenger rolls are found they are imme- 


diately replaced with new ones. 

The size of rings is checked because we have sev- 
eral sizes that we use on many different yarn counts, 
and naturally we want to spin the coarser counts on 
the larger rings. 

The stroke and taper of a package on a warp wind 
frame is inspected for length of stroke at the begin- 
ning and at the end of a doff. The top taper is 
checked for its length as well as the bottom taper. If 
the stroke is found to be too short this makes our 
doffing and spooling cost high. If stroke is too long 
we run the risk of having tangled packages which 
will increase the spooling cost and increase the 
waste. 

Should the stroke be off from our standard it is 
set correct by the section man at the next doff of 


the frame. Inasmuch as all the packages are handled 
more from the top of the package than from the 
bottom, the taper should be longer at the top of the 
package than at the bottom. When the taper is 
wrong it is set to standard by the section man at 
the next doff of the frame. The taper and stroke of 
filling wind frame is inspected for length and for 
the possibility of making tangled packages. The 
stroke should be just long enough to prevent the 
rolling or sloughing off of yarn. When the stroke 
is found too short the section man adjusts same at 
the next doff. 

The draft gears are checked for the correct num- 
ber of teeth. If a gear should not have the correct 
number of teeth, heavy or lighter yarns will be 
made from this side of the frame. The twist gears 
are also checked for correct number of teeth. If a 
gear should have the incorrect number of teeth. the 
yarn from the frame will be either too hard or too 
soft; the section man changes to the correct gear. 

The roving in the creels and on top of creels is 
inspected for correct mark, showing the proper hank 
because mixed rovings will naturally cause mixed 
yarns. If roving is mixed, each and every worker 
who handles roving, including the carding depart- 
ment, is notified and they are cautioned to give the 
matter more attention. Style cards on the heads of 
frames are irspected to see that they show the prop- 
er style, correct counts, correct roving, gears, trav- 
elers, and mark. Should cards be marked wrong the 
second hand is notified immediately and he corrects 
the card. The frame is carefully inspected to see if 
the cleaning is being carried out as per schedule. In 
checking a frame we note if any parts are being 
slighted, if cleaning is being rushed, and if cleaners 
are damaging the yarn while cleaning. If any of 
the foregoing troubles are found, it is called to the 
attention of the second hand, section man, and the 
cleaners. We then see that cleaning schedule is car- 
ried out, or if necessary we change the schedule. 


The frame is carefully checked in regards to the 
oiling. Too much oil is a waste, will damage yarns, 
and will grease the machines. Not enough oil will 
cause the machines to wear, resulting in a loss in 
production while the machine is standing for re- 
pairs. The oiling schedule is carefully checked to 
see that the machines are oiled at the right time and 
that the correct oil is used. 

We have mentioned in the first part of this article 
that as these parts are inspected and troubles found, 
record is made on the inspection sheet. This sheet 
is turned over to the overseer who calls the second 
hand and goes over the sheet with him. After call- 
ing the second hand’s attention to the different cor- 
rections to be made on the sheet, it is turned over 
to him by the overseer and he has the necessary cor- 
rections made, returning the sheet to the overseer 
for his file or for a check-up on the work done. We 
have found that by this method of checking systemat- 
ically in our spinning room, we can keep our frames 
in good condition. 
































a 4 | OES cost-finding pay?” Yes!—If you will 
| }}) let it! A yarn salesman called at our of- 


fice the other day with a firm offer for 


10,000 pounds of yarn in his pocket. 


) 


—3 cents a pound below our costs. 


He left the office with this remark, ‘Well, I’ll find 
Perhaps so, we thought, 
but it will be someone who needs it worse than we 
Three 


cents a pound loss would amount to $600 a week loss 


someone who will take it.” 
do, or someone who does not know his costs. 


for us; standing idle only costs $400 a week. 


This salesman’s confidence in being able to find 
no doubt, 
He has been able to do it 


someone to meet any customer’s offer is, 
based on past experience. 
before. 


How long will he be able to find a customer at any 
Just as long as any mill quotes prices based 


price? 


Does Cost-F inding P ay? 


A welcome vis- 
itor in the late days of 1937—until he named the price 
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on averages, costs figured incorrectly, or not figured at 
all in the hope that the losses will average out with 
the better sales, and the mill may show a profit at the 
end of the year. 

Unfortunately this seller does not suffer alone. 
These low prices, accepted just because there is a 
buyer, tend to establish the market and we all suffer. 

It is not the purpose of this article even to out- 
line a cost-finding system. We hope that the increased 
interest in costs which has developed in the last 10 
years has put a cost system in every mill. But are you 
getting everything out of your cost system that you 
should? So often it is just the recording of a lot of 
dry and little-used statistics like the gas meter, which 
shows how much gas has been used instead of con- 
trolling the flow. 

Let us set up something to shoot at. Take a mill 
with 50 spinning frames on 16s to 60s combed peeler 
ply yarns, having a capital of $300,000. We want to 
earn at least 6 per cent on this capital—$18,000. We 
expect to run 50 weeks a year so we must earn $360 
a week, or $7.20 per frame per week. 

Suppose a frame on 60s produces 240 pounds per 
week. It will require 3 cents a pound profit to earn 
$7.20. But our 24s frames produce 720 pounds per 
week, and 1 cent a pound profit on this number will 














By Stuart H. Sherman 


Superintendent, 
Trenton Cotton Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 
earn $7.20. The following table shows the profit per 


pound necessary on our various numbers to earn the 
needed $7.20 per frame per week: 


Profit Required 
Count Production Per Pound 
60s 240 $.030 
50s 300 .024 
40s 480 .015 
30s 600 .012 
24s 720 .010 
16s 1200 .006 


We use the frame basis instead of the spindle 
basis because it gives a figure large enough to com- 
prehend and remember easily. 240 pounds per week 
is much more tangible and more easily remembered 
than .01488 pound per spindle hour. Also, each cent 
of profit amounts to $2.40 per frame per week on 60s, 
$3.00 per frame per week on 50s, and so on. 

The daily paper which many mills use as a mar- 
ket guide quotes 60s (at the end of 1937) at 48 cents 
a pound. Our cost figures may show that our manu- 
facturing costs on 60s vary from 24 cents to 31 cents 
a pound, depending on spinning twist, twist in the 
ply, and put-up. Our cotton less waste may cost 18 
cents. Suppose we have two offers, one for hard 
twist 60s at 48 cents, which costs us 31 cents, and 
the other for soft twist 60s at 47 cents, which costs 
us 28 cents to manufacture. Which offer will prove 
most profitable? 

















Hard Twist Soft Twist 
Manufacturing Cost __ $ .31 $ .28 
I a ptt hacasradeeoadies 18 18 
ES eee ee $ .49 $ .46 
EE SRRES een re 48 AT 
Per Peeme .......... $ .01 loss $ .01 profit 
Per frame per week__ $2.40 loss $2.40 profit 


Again, we have two offers, one for soft twist 60s 
at 47 cents, and the other for 40s at 38 cents. 














60s 40s 
Manufacturing Cost __ $ .28 $ .19 
ESN ee ee 18 18 
Ria neal wll $ .46 $ .37 
Eee AT 08 
,. «¢. =e $ .01 profit $ .01 profit 


Per frame per week... $2.40 profit $4.80 profit 


The same profit per pound, but on 40s we can pro- 
duce 480 pounds per week against 240 pounds from 
a frame running 60s. 

Unless we know our costs and use them we are 
not in a position to choose between sales which will 
show a loss, a small profit, or a satisfactory profit. 

It is not unusual for even a small mill on special- 
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Bar Chart Information in Table Form 

Count Low High Cotton Profit Total Market Profit Loss per 
Cost Cost Required Cost Price Frame 
60s 24 18 3 45 is 3 +-$7.20 
60s 31 18 3 52 48 4 — 9.60 
508 21 Ls 2.4 41.4 12 6 + 1.8 
50s 26 18 2.4 46.4 42 4.4 —13.20 
40s 17 1s 1.3 36.5 7 1.5 — 7F.20 
40s 24 18 1.5 43.5 38 5.5 —26.20 
30s 16 14 1.2 81.2 32 ~ + 5.12 
30s 19 14 1.2 34.2 a2 2.2 —14.08 
24s 14 14 1.0 29. 28.5 5 — 3.60 
24s 16 14 1.0 31. 28.5 2.5 —18.00 
16s 12 14 6 26.6 26.0 6 — 7.20 
16s 13 14 6 27.6 26.0 1.6 —19.20 
















Weekly Summary of Costs 


Pounds Cost $ Cost 
Construction Units Per Lb. 
60s/2 Warp Tw. Tubes 20 cases 8.600 49 $ 4,214.00 
308s/2 Warp Twist 50 warps 9,000 33 2,970.00 
50 frames for week .......... 17,600 .40818 7,184.00 
600 frames 12 wks (previous)... 216,000 42093 90,920.00 
650 frames 13 wks (total) ..... 233,600 41997 98,104.00 


ties to make over 100 constructions and put-ups in 
the course of a year. Each has its own cost and these 
costs show wide variations for the same count in 
various twists, plies, and put-ups. 

The accompanying bar chart shows a possible 













Sales $ Profit Profit Prod. Return 
$ Sales Price per Lb. per 
Frame 
x 4,128.00 $.48 —$86.00 —$.01 240 $2.40 
3,060.00 04 90.00 Ol 640 10 
7,188.00 40841 4.00 .00023 352 he. 
95,596.00 44257 4,676.00 02164 360 7.79 
102,784.00 44 4680.00 !PN03 59 7 


A few weekly reports serve to check our cost sys- 
tem and to show whether or not we are manufactur- 
ing within our standards. One of the largest items 
of cost is labor. This should be checked by depart- 
ments against our standards and any variations ex- 





Number 


Spinning ....18,000 42 hank 6 





Analysis of Labor Cost 


Dept. Production Average Labor Cost Standard Variation Why? 


Carding .....20,000 8 hank $600.00 $.030 $.031 om OO} 






Per Pound Costs — 


12.00 034 032 +. 00: 








range of manufacturing costs for several numbers, 
the total cost including 18-cent cotton for 40s and 
finer, and 14-cent cotton for 30s and heavier, plus 
the profit per pound necessary to yield our goal of 
$7.20 per frame per week. Market quotations (again 
as 1937 ends) are given by counts. The same infor- 
mation is given above in table form. 

Such use of costs gives management a working 
basis for sales which will show real results. Prop- 
erly set up, the cost system will quickly predeter- 
mine the cost of making any construction so that 
quotations can be made promptly and with confi- 
dence that there will be no need for red ink when 
the auditor gets to work at the end of the fiscal 
period. 


ooo — 


How Can One Tell if a Machine Is Overloaded? 
The best way to tell if a machine is overloaded is 


t2 measure the current flowing in it. The full-load 
current is generally marked on the nameplate of the 
machine. If measurements indicate currents greater 
by more than a few per cent, steps should be taken 
to reduce the load or, if this cannot be done, to in- 
stall larger equipment. 


A machine may be overloaded so much that it will 
become hot and begin to smoke. If this happens it 
should be shut down immediately and the situation 
investigated. Even overloads that will not make a 
machine smoke may be serious. Excessive heating 
means not only deterioration of insulation, but de- 
creased efficiency due to the higher resistance of con- 
ductors and greater loss resulting therefrom. In very 






























plained. This summary also is shown on this page. 

Another report is our weekly summary of costs. 
Instead of waiting 3, 6, or 12 months for the audi- 
tor’s report to show the results for the period, let a 
weekly report show the result each week. This not 
only forecasts the final result but serves as a guide 
to the selling policy. 

This also serves as a check on our cost system. 
If there is any great difference between the accu- 
mulated totals of our weekly reports and the audi- 
tor’s figures for the period there is something wrong 
with the cost figures which should be run down and 
corrected. 


We have attempted to show how to get the most 
out of a cost system. It pays. Use it! 


large generators, such as those of 10,000 kilovolt-am- 
peres and above, electrically-operated temperature- 
indicating devices are imbedded in parts of the ma- 
chine likely to become “hot spots” and give warning 
of approach to dangerous temperatures.—F. M. UC. 
Fairbanks-Morse. 

——__— --@$%@ ---—-— - 


In passing through the office of an overseer, we 
were particularly attracted by a sign that read: “If 
you're so smart, why ain’t you rich?” 

—__—_____<@@—-- — 

Two thousand six hundred years ago Aesop said, 
“A little friction on the filling may prevent its kink- 
ing—but many years hence there will be machines 
containing fluids that will modify this trouble.” 

































The seventh installment 


of the series on 


Methods of 
Fixing Looms 


OR SEVERAL YEARS we have ali heard about the 

“forgotten man”, and for several years I have 

wondered who this man could be. Whether we 
will ever find the proverbial man or not is doubtful, 
but another forgotten man is in the textile mills; he 
is the oiler. The oiler is the man we hired, handed 
an oil can or grease gun, and then forgot. This job 
could well be compared with a light case of the itch— 
we remember the itch when we have to scratch. The 
oiler we remember when we see oil spots at the cloth 
table or puddles of oil on the weave room floor. We 
get relief from the itch by scratching, but we go ‘“‘on 
relief” if we don’t oil properly. 

The oiler is the man that we forgot to remember, 
but conditions and competition being what they are, 
we are beginning to become faintly conscious that we 
must train and supervise our oilers. Let’s stop and 
note the importance of the oiling job with others by 
comparison with the lubrication of an automobile. How 
often do we change the oil in our car? How much oil 
is it necessary to use on each change? What viscosity 
oil do we use? And what happens if we do not change 
the oil periodically? The answer to each of these 
questions depends upon such factors as the speed at 
which the car is operated, the load it is pulling, the 
age of the car, its mechanical condition, and climatic 
conditions. 

When we fail to lubricate our automobile it dos 
not run indefinitely, but after a short time the bear- 
ings are burned out or something else just as costly 
has occurred. And knowing the price of repairs (since 


This is the seventh installment of a series on practical loom 
fixing methods. The six previous installments have appeared as 





follows: Article 1, page 43, July 1937 issue: Article 2, page 72, 
August 1937 issue; Article 3, page 78, September 1937 issue: 
Article 4, page 50, November 1937 issue: Article 5, page 77, 
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Thus far, the picking motion, parallel motion, setting of the 
harness, beating-up motion, boxing the shuttle, take-up motion. 
let-off motion, filling change motion, and conditioning the filling 
have been discussed. The author offers his statements as the 
opinions of many men, supplemented by what he believes to be 
the most suitable ethods of fixing looms. A limited number of 
complete sets of these articles are available at a nominal cost.— 
THE EDITOR 


LUBRICATION—An Important 
Maintenance Function 










the money comes out of our pocket) we don’t neglect 
the lubrication of our cars but take the advice of the 
manufacturer and oil as he suggests. Not only do 
we change the oil promptly, but we have the car 
greased at the points where greasing is necessary, and 
we are very particular about the type oil we use. But 
most important, we expect and demand intelligent and 
competent attendants to service our car. 

Back to the weave room, why is it that we literally 
try to operate our looms without benefit of oil and 
grease? And even when we use lubricants that have 
quality, and in quantity, we seldom have oilers who 
are competent to apply this oil and grease properly. 
It is not always the oiler’s fault that he does not know 
how to lubricate a loom, because in many instances he 
has not been trained properly. When I say competent, 
I mean competent in the sense that a loom fixer, 
weaver, or smash hand is competent to run his par- 
ticular job. In many mills the oiler is a type of fel- 
low that is either too old or too young to hold a re- 
sponsible position, or that has proven a failure on 
another job and is given the job of chief lubricator 
just because he does not fit into the organization any- 
where else. 

The old, infirm, maimed, and illiterate are with 
us and will always be with us; we recognize it as our 
duty and desire to care for them adequately, but why 
must we place them on a job that requires the up- 
keep and maintenance of thousands of dollars worth 
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of valuable machinery such as looms? Why not give 
them a job in keeping with their ability and sense 
of responsibiilty ? 


Proper Man for the Job 


I shall not attempt to state the number of looms 
an oiler should service, or the viscosity of oil to be 
used on the looms, but I do hope that I can convince 
the reader that the man lubricating the looms should 
be reliable, intelligent, and should receive adequate 
training before being placed on the job. A man with 
these qualities will save the company money, even 
though the per diem must be increased to get a man 
of higher caliber. 

Every job in the mill must be supervised and the 
job of oiling is no exception. I have often contended 
that supervision is more necessary over oiling than 
over any other job in the textile mills. The work of 
the loom fixer shows up immediately, whereas the 
faulty work of the oiler will not be evident until the 
machinery has been damaged. 

The oiler’s job cannot be “caught up’—adding a 
quart of oil to a worn bearing will not replace the 
wear caused by not putting a drop in the proper place 
last week. So, unless the oiler is one that will do 
his work properly, it is necessary to check on him 
continually to see that he is lubricating the loom in 
the prescribed manner, that he is cleaning out the 
oil holes before oiling, and that he is using oil in the 
proper amount. 

In talking with overseers and superintendents, I 
find that they hesitate to enforce their oiling rules 
and to correct the mistakes of the oiler. Why? Their 
excuse is that the oiler may quit and the next one 
will be worse than the present man. Well, we wouldn’t 
continue to hire a loom fixer who couldn’t or wouldn’t 
run his job, so why do so with the oiler? It costs 
the mill money to train a loom fixer, but we have 
trained him for a particular job and we expect to get 
a return on our investment. In hiring an oiler we 
either go with him for a few minutes or put him with 
another oiler who may be just as incapable as the 
new man, hand him the oil can or grease gun, and be- 
stow the title of “oiler” on him. We also use him as 
the general handy man about the weave room, taking 
him off the job, erroneously thinking that production 
is not. slowed when we do so. 

1 do want to give credit to those oilers that actual- 
ly take an interest in their jobs. I have seen some of 
the fellows work overtime to finish lubricating a line 
of looms. I take off my hat to those men. 


Value of Loom Lubrication 


Leaving the oiler for awhile, I will relate a few 
incidents that prove the importance of lubricating the 
looms properly. A former loom fixer told me of going 
to work for a mill on a section that was on a par with 
the rest of the sections in that plant. Most of the 
power straps (hold up straps) had been lowered to 
about 6 inches on the picker stick. The pick balls were 
so dry that they would not turn. After having been 
on the job for a couple of days, the loom fixer asked 
the second hand where he could get an oil can, and 
was told that he “probably could find one laying 
around somewhere”. This answer was an indication 
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of the general attitude in that mill toward oiling. That 
afternoon the loom fixer bought an oil can and lubri- 
cated his own looms systematically. The first thing 
he did on arriving for work each morning was to oil 
the pick balls, the pick points, the pick shaft bear- 
ings, rocker shaft bearings, and protector rod bear- 
ings. From this oiling alone, and without working 
over the looms, the loom fixer was able to raise the 
power straps back up to 7% inches. Think of the sav- 
ings to himself in work and to the company in part 
replacements that was effected by this reduction of 
power on the loom. 

Once, oiling actually caused an overseer to lose 
his job. This man accepted a job running a weave 
room, which seemed in fairly good shape, and in which 
the production, seconds, and supply consumption were 
about average. As there was no system of oiling when 
he took over the job, he instituted one, hiring an oiler 
and showing him what to do. The oiler cleaned out 
the oil holes and applied oil and grease. No sooner 
had the holes been cleaned out and the oil applied than 
the collected rust and gum started working out of the 
bearings and the weave room began to suffer. The 
powdered oil, rust, and gum had caked and packed in 
the bearings until it was acting as a filling or shim, 
overcoming the tolerance or worn part of the bear- 
ings and shafts. The powdered oil, rust, and gum had 
been holding that job up, and when it was removed 
the job almost stopped. The superintendent immedi- 
ately fired the overseer, though the error was on the 
part of the former overseer who probably thought the 
loom fixers were doing a good job of oiling the looms. 

I do not think it is satisfactory to have the loom 
fixer do all of the oiling, for even if his section is 
small, he often will let the job go undone. Then too, 
when the fixers are doing their own oiling, the over- 
seer has too many men to check on for this job. If 
only one or two men are oiling regularly the over- 
seer can watch them closer than where there are many. 
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Of course, the fixers should oil their looms at any 
time when necessary, in addition to the regular oil- 
ing, such as when replacing a part, or when a bearing 
runs hot, or when he ties on his own warp. 

Once there were two mills started up at the same 
time, both plants installing new looms. One of the 
mills carefully oiled and greased the looms before 
starting them, and then adopted a regular oiling sys- 


tem. At the end of 10 years a greater part of the 
looms were still running with the original rocker 
shafts, bearings. pick balls, pick shafts, etc. The 


other mill followed no system of oiling and at the end 
of two years the weave room was “on the floor.” I 
am surprised that it ran for two years. 


Dollars and Cents Savings 


Going back to the fixer that raised his power 
straps by simply oiling his looms, suppose that a pick 
ball costs 40 cents, a pick point 70 cents, a pick shaft 
$1.40, and the pick shaft bearings 40 cents each, in 
round numbers. If we run a loom without oiling it 
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properly, sooner or later we are going to have to drop 
the power strap to make the loom run because the 
parts have worn and decreased the possible effective 
power. With the added shock by increasing the power 
we have to box the shuttle tighter, causing the binder 
and box front leather to wear quicker, the check strap 
loses its pliability quicker, the pickers are worn, and 
other parts wear quicker when the power strap is 
dropped, such as shuttles. With 1,000 looms in a 
weave room the replacement of these parts in quan- 
tities will run into real money, and much of it could 
be eliminated by oiling in four places—pick ball, pick 
toe, pick shaft bearing, and protector rod bearings. 
Just a few drops of oil applied properly by a compe- 
tent person every day or every two days, or even at 
longer intervals would avert most of this replacement 
cost. With the extra money spent we could buy grease 
and oil and pay half a dozen good oilers. 


Promoting Oilers to Fixers 


The usual] procedure in training a loom fixer is 
to select one of the promising weavers, since it is gen- 
erally believed that a weaver has had valuable loom 
experience, give him a smash hand job, and encourage 
him to learn loom fixing in his spare time. This is a 
good system and is working in a number of mills, but 
why not allow the oiler the same chance that the smash 
hand has—the oiler should have a good idea of the 
working parts of the loom and their relation to each 
other. Thus, we have two men, the smash hand and 
the oiler, each of whom possesses part of the knowl- 
edge necessary to become a loom fixer. Which job 
commands the greater salary? Which commands the 
greater respect from the fellow workers? Which of- 
fers the greater opportunity for advancement? And. 
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which of these jobs is of the greater importance to the 
mill? 

The smash hand makes the greater salary, has 
more opportunity for advancement, but I don’t believe 
his job is as important to the mill. When we get a 
man as an oiler that is paid according to his value to 
the mill, that can point with pride to the possible ad- 
vancement in store for him, that is reliable and effi- 
cient, then we can say that we are beginning to save 
money on our lubricating problems. 

There are other means of getting good men to 
handle the lubricating of the looms. Older loom fix- 
ers should make excellent oilers because they have the 
necessary knowledge. No two overseers run their 
rooms the same, and the lubricating problem will have 
to be worked out differently, but they must get good 
oilers before they will solve their problems of lubri- 
cation. 


Cleaning and Oiling 


The work of the loom cleaner has a direct bearing 
on the efficiency of the oiler. The oil hole should be 
open so that the oil can get to the bearing, and the 
lint must be wiped away so that the oiler will see the 
hole and not have to root for it with the spout of his 
can. Every loom cleaner and oiler should carry a 
pointed piece of metal to open the clogged oil holes. 
The most satisfactory system of cleaning is when the 
warp is out of the loom, and at this time the loom 
should be cleaned thoroughly. Of course, it is neces- 
sary to have some system for blowing off or wiping 
the looms during the interim of the warp being woven. 

Another axiom of the mill that I have learned is 
“A drop of oil in the right place is worth more than 
a quart of oil on the floor’. To get this oil in the 
right place it is necessary to have a clean loom. In 
some cases it may be necessary to use a cleaning fluid 
to remove the layer of lint adhering to the loom. In 
oiling, the oiler should see that there is no oil left 
around the bearing where it can collect more lint and 
in turn clog the hole. It all revolves in a circle; bet- 
ter cleaning, less lint, less oil, and less overflow to 
collect more lint which calls for more cleaning. 


Suggested System of Lubrication 


The following system of lubrication has been 
worked out by a mill engineer and loom expert, with 





Showing point of wear on take-up roll caused by 
inadequate lubrication . . . . . . «ws 









The principle of lubrication as brought out in this article applies to all 
departments of the mill, though the system may vary. Carders and spin- 


ners will profit by these remarks, also. . . . . . 1. ww 


the idea of grouping certain parts of the loom to elim- 
inate unnecessary movement on the part of the oiler: 

Monday: Pick cams, filling motion cams, cam shaft 
bearings, harness treadles, controlling lever and bush- 
ing, back pick shaft bearing. 

Tuesday: Crank shaft bearings, outside bearings, 
whip roll shaft, loose pulley or friction collar, let-off 
shaft bearing, let-off pallet and pallet lever. 

Wednesday: Rocker shaft bearings, front pick 
shaft bearings, parallel feet, take-up worm, take-up 
shaft bearing, slack pawl, spring shaft bearing, clutch 
pinion, pick change gear, and intermediate gear. 

Thursday: Starting rod bearing, transfer shaft, 
brake release lever bushing, knock-off lever, shipper 
lever stud, sand roll bearings, temples, and harness 
roll bearings. 

Friday: Grease cam and crank shaft gears, vibrat- 
or cam, and friction disc on motor drive. 

To be oiled during noon hour: Crank arms, protec- 
tor rod bearings, cam follower bushings, brake lever, 
shipper sleeve and stud, shuttle feeler, oscillating 
cams, harness cams, pick balls, cam shaft center bear- 
ing, and idle gears on auxiliary shaft looms. 

This particular system of oiling can only be in- 
stalled in a plant which stops off for a lunch hour, 
unless this oiling during the lunch hour is done over 
the week-end. 

A number of oil companies and loom manufactur- 
ers suggest that certain parts of the loom be oiled 
more often than once a week, such as crank shaft 
bearings, crank arms, pick cams and balls, pick shaft 
bearings, and rocker shaft bearings. The overseer 
would do well to look into the need for lubricating 
parts more than once a week, and then consult lubri- 
cation experts before installing a permanent system 
of oiling. More frequent oiling does not necessarily 
mean to use more oil, but suggests less oil per appli- 
cation. 


The high pressure system of lubrication on certain 
parts of looms has proven satisfactory. In such places 
as the hopper stand journal it is almost necessary to 
use this system of lubrication in order to eliminate oil 
dripping on the bobbins of yarn in the battery. Many 
of the newer and faster looms are also equipped with 
high pressure fittings for the bearings and journals. 
In using the word “oiling” throughout the article, the 
system of oiling was not discussed, as either the hand 
cup or the high pressure system with gun applicator 
is satisfactory, the dominant factor is to have the job 
done thoroughly by each method. 

When a shaft turns in a dry bearing, the metal 
surfaces working against each other develop heat. 
This heat spreads and flows through the metal into 
the air. As the heat increases the metal expands and 
causes the high parts of the bearing and shaft to come 
into closer contact with each other. This expansion 


could continue until the bearing gripped the shaft so 
closely that it would eventually cause the loom to 
slam-off, but usually someone smells the hot oil or 





metal or collected lint and stops the loom before the 
warp catches fire. Where there is a thin film of oil 
between the shaft and the bearing, the shaft rests on 
the film of oil and does not touch the bearing, thus 
less heat is generated. 

It is possible to use oil and still have heat gen- 
erated. This is caused by having a mixture of oil 
and rust, oil and dirt, or oil and some foreign abras- 
ive substance, which may have found its way into the 
bearing. As friction increases the temperature rises 
and causes the film of oil to become thinner, thus of- 
fering less protection to the metal parts. Should there 
be a continuous circulating or oiling system on the 
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bearing, this condition would be alleviated. There 
are bearings on looms today equipped with continuous 
oiling systems, which systems are proving to be quite 
a satisfactory method of lubrication. 

For years the textile industry has lubricated much 
in the same manner as the old Chinese method of 
“grandfather worshipping”, we do it a certain way 
because it’s always been done that way. We buy oils 
without regard to their source because oils have al- 
ways been bought there. We use the same type of oil 
because it has always been used. The time has come 
now that it is necessary to include our lubricating 
problems in our program of research. If we have 
always been using the correct oil, secured from the 
right source, then well and fine. But how do we know 
unless we adopt some means of making a detailed 
study of lubrication and the problems confronting us 
in this field. 

We are spending thousands of dollars yearly for 
lubricants without so much as a thought concerning 
the product itself. We are oiling by the same methods 
used when the plants were first built. We are being 
bull-headed about our knowledge of loom lubrication 
and are not taking advantage of the advice offered 
by lubricant companies that are spending money on 
research and offering their findings to the mill men. 
Let’s look at the old problems in a new light. Let’s 
find out. 

(This, the seventh installment, ends the _ series, 


“Methods of Fixing Looms.” Another article by Mr. 
Hawkins will appear in an early issue.) 
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(Article 2) 





Quantitative Controls in 
TEXTILE FINISHING 


The first article discussed specific gravity and electrical conductivity methods; 
here the electrode potential principle of measurement is described . . . . 


By R. E. Rupp 


Pacific Mills, Lyman, S. C. 


F THE SOLUTIONS used in the textile industry, 
(): great many are not readily controlled by 

methods based on either specific gravity or 
electrical conductivity principles. (See article 1, page 
45, January COTTON.) To supplement these, the prin- 
ciple of electrode potentials can frequently be applied 
to control equipment for solutions. 

When a metallic electrode is placed in a solution 
of an electrolyte a definite potential energy exists, and 
by measurement of these energies with respect to 
varying concentrations, the strength of the solution 
may frequently be measured and controlled. Such 
measurements are usually made by connecting an 
electrode of this nature with an electrode of known 
standard potential, such as calomel electrode, and 
measuring the voltage of the electric cell so formed. 

The potentiometer, an instrument for measuring 
these voltages, is constructed so that a cell or battery 
of known and standardized 


the solution is practically of a single substance, and 
the pH values to be controlled are not too far from 
the neutral pH 7. Continuous measuring potentio- 
meters which are equipped to operate a control valve 
are available of almost fool-proof construction. The 
solution of which the pH is to be controlled is meas- 
ured by means of an antimony electrode and a calomel 
electrode and this cell connected to the potentiometer 
which automatically measures its voltage. Any ten- 
dency of this voltage to vary is corrected by addi- 
tions of acid or alkali through the potentiometer con- 
trolled valve and the pH is maintained at a practically 
constant value. 

Solutions which are of extreme high acidity or al- 
kalinity, or solutions of acids and alkalis that contain 
oxidizing and reducing substances, cannot be accur- 
ately controlled by simple hydrogen ion measurements, 
for suitable electrodes are not available. The pHs 
of oxidizing and reducing solutions can be measured 
with the glass electrode, but its application to con- 
tinuous control work is not generally satisfactory. 

In place of using the po- 
tentiometer as an instru- 
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simplest form is shown in e 

Fig. 1. In this illustration, 

AA. is a uniform high re- 





sistance wire. V, is a cell of 


FIG. 


completed with a calomel 
electrode, a definite poten- 
tial usually referred to as 
oxidation potential is de- 
veloped and is measurable. 








known and_ standardized 
voltage. When the circuit AA,V, is closed, the drop of 
electrical potential is uniform along the length of the 
resistance AA,. The cell to be measured, V, is con- 
nected as shown with its electrodes so placed that 
the current will oppose that of standard cell V,. The 
sliding contact C is moved to the right or left until 
there is no flow of current through the galvanometer 
G. Then the two cells are in balance and the voltage 
V, and V, are in the same ratio as the lengths of the 
resistance wire AA, to AC, for the drop in potential 
of the standard cell is proportional along the entire 
length of the wire. 

Hydrogen ion concentrations, or more commonly 
pH values, are readily controlled in this fashion, if 


This potential is generally 
increased by increasing either the oxidizing or acid 
strength, and is decreased as these are lowered or as 
the reducing or alkaline strength is increased. If, for 
example, a solution of sodium bichromate and sulphu- 
ric acid is titrated with a standard strength of sodium 
hydroxide and the electrode potentials of a gold elec- 
trode are measured in conjunction with a standard 
calomel electrode, the results are shown in Fig. 2 as 
the titration proceeds. 

In the instance given in Fig. 2 the amount of sul- 
phuric acid present and the strength of the sodium 
hydroxide used for titrating were such that by the 
usual indicator method 9 cc of sodium hydroxide were 
required to neutralize the sulphuric acid present. The 
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cell consisted of a gold electrode in the solution to be 
titrated and a standard calomel electrode. The ap- 
proximate voltages from this cell are plotted along 
the vertical axis while the amounts of sodium hydrox- 
ide are plotted along the horizontal. It is seen that a 
sharp change in the electrode potential occurs as the 
acid approaches neutralization, and the curve breaks 
rapidly downward. The irregular secondary breaks 
at 11% ce and beyond are due to the less ionized 
chromic acids present. 


Since, as stated, the electrode potential of a bright 
gold or platinum electrode is a function of both the 
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oxidizing strength and the hydrogen ion concentra- 
tion, a similar curve is obtained if the above solution 
is titrated with a reducing agent. A sharp break 
occurs where the solution changes from an oxidizing 
one to a reducing one. 

A solution of alkaline sodium hypochlorite, or more 
commonly in the textile industry, chemic, will show a 
Similar titration curve as illustrated by Fig. 3. In 
this instance a hypochlorite solution was taken of such 
alkalinity and chlorine concentration that the original 
voltage of a cell composed of a gold electrode and a 
calomel electrode gave an initial voltage of .8 volt. 
As this solution was titrated with a sodium arsenite 
solution the voltage slowly fell until nearly 6 ec had 
been added, then further additions caused a very sharp 
drop until a little more than 6 cc had been added. 
After this point, further additions of the arsenite 
caused only small changes in the voltage. For a defi- 
nite amount of hypochlorite present, changes in the 
alkalinity will not affect the point at which the break 
will come, although such changes will affect the posi- 
tion of the curve with respect to the measured volt- 
ages, that is, higher or lower alkalinities will cause 
the original voltage of the solution to be different, but 
if the amount of active hypochlorite present and the 
strength of the sodium arsenite are always the same, 
the break in the curve will always be when 6 cc are 
added. 

For some oxidizing solutions the electrode poten- 
tial itself can be used as the measure for controlling 
solutions, and a system can be set up so that more of 
the oxidant will be added when the oxidation potential 
falls below a certain level. This application can be 
made only when the curves are reproducible, which is 
not the case with hypochlorite solutions, nor any oxi- 
dizing solutions if the acid or alkalinity is subject to 
variation as well as the oxidant. In the cases cited 
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above, the curves are not exactly reproducible from 
time to time, so the point that is utilized is the fact 
that the break in the curve always comes at the quan- 
titative tiration end point, and a mechanism for quan- 
titative control can be built around this property. In 
this fashion it is possible to control solutions that are 
usually uncontrolled in the textile industry even by 
hand. 

The equipment described below is a continuous 
sampling and titration device, which uses the poten- 
tiometer to determine the end point of the titration 
rather than a chemical color indicator. The solution 
which is sampled and titrated is then controlled by 
adding at the direction of the potentiometer a strong 
solution through an automatic valve to the solution 
to be controlled as its concentration falls. 

If a definite amount, say 10 ec, of a sodium hypo- 
chlorite solution is taken and to this is added 10 cc 
of a sodium arsenite solution, the potential as de- 
scribed above will be somewhere above .6 of a volt, 
if there is still an excess of hypochlorite present; but 
if an excess of arsenite is present the voltage will be 
less than .4 volt. Therefore, if continuous 10 cc sam- 
ples of the solution are withdrawn and mixed with 
10 cc samples of a standard arsenite solution of se- 
lected concentration, the strength of the hypochlorite 
solution is too high if the voltage of the resultant 
mixture is above .5 of a volt, and too weak if the re- 
sultant mixture has a voltage below .5 volt. 

Fig. 4 is a diagram of a mechanism which will au- 
tomatically sample and titrate a solution. If it is de- 
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sired to keep a 1 g/I] of active Cl (.028N) for the hy- 
pochlorite solution in S, then a standard solution 
.028N sodium arsenate is made up in the tank SS. 
The measuring devices P and P’ are so constructed 
that they hold identical quantities. XX, X’X’, and Y 
are motor-driven valves so that XX and Y are open 
when X’X’ are closed. P and P’ fill to overflowing 
during this time and the receptacle C empties. When 
P and P’ are full X’X’ open and XX and Y closed, the 
contents of P and P’ are mixed through D, which may 
be spiralled to provide better mixing into C. In this 
chamber C are a plain gold or platinum electrode A 
and a calomel half cell B, both connected to the po- 
tentiometer M. When the mixed samples are emptied 
into C, the potentiometer which is continuous and au- 
tomatic immediately measures the voltage, and if the 
chlorine solution to be controlled is sufficiently great 



























































FIG. 4 











the voltage is on the high side of the break (see Fig. 
o) and the valve E operated by the potentiometer will 
remain closed. But as the solution in S becomes 
weaker, either by dilution or by neutralization, the 
mixture in C will soon have a voltage on the low side 
of the break or below .5 of a volt. Then the valve at 
E’ is automatically opened and a concentrated solution 
is added to S until the voltage of the cell is raised 
above .5, at which time the valve EF closes again. 


With the apparatus shown in Fig. 5, a chlorine so- 
lution of 1 g. per liter was controlled with a variation 
of less than + .01 g. per liter. A sulphuric acid solu- 
tion containing bichromate was also controlled with 
an error of less than 1 per cent. The mechanism op- 
erating the valves for this titration was such that the 
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Fig. 5. 


frequency of sampling was 4 times per minute. 

This equipment* is not presented as a fool-proof 
mechanism, but rather as an idea which has proven 
practical in several types of solutions, and has pos- 
sible application to many sorts of controls for acid, 
alkaline, oxidizing, and reducing solutions, especially 
if they are used in combination. 

With specific gravity, electrical conductivity, elec- 
trode potential measurements and continuous titration, 
all of which can be made automatic, there are very 
few solutions in the textile industry that cannot be 
automatically controlled with greater accuracy than 
by any hand control. 





*The author acknowledges the work of H. D. Kline in both 
development of the principle and the construction of the mechanism 
for this type of control equipment. 
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Southern Section of AATCC Meets in Columbus; Elects 
New Officers and Plans for National Convention in Atlanta 


An enthusiastic and profitable meet- 
ing of the southeastern section of the 
American Association of Textile Chem- 
ists and Colorists was held at the Rals- 
ton Hotel, Columbus, Ga., on Satur. 
day evening, January 22. The attend- 
ance was the largest in the history of 
the section, and officers reported there 
had been an increase of more than 50 
per cent in the membership during the 
past year. 

Allen Jones, superintendent, Musco- 
gee Mfg. Company, Columbus, was the 
feature speaker, talking on “The Pro 
cessing of Dyed Cotton and Yarn.” 
Dealing generally with the problems 
involved in this type of work, Mr. Jones 
stressed mainly the responsibility of 
the man in charge of dyeing in match- 
ing shades, producing material that 
will run well in the mill, and in du- 


tile chemistry, 
as secretary. 


phia, 
representative on 


elected national 
sion, E. 


A sectional 


of Muscogee was made vice-chairman, 
and A. R. Macormac, professor of tex- 
Alabama 
Institute, Auburn, Ala., was re-elected 
A. Kempton Haynes, At 
lanta, of Rohm & Haas Co., Philadel- 
was re-elected 


nating committee; C. A. 
tor, A. French Textile School, Georgia 
School of Technology, Atlanta, was re 
councilor ; 
Fred Crayton, organic chemicals divi- 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Columbus, was re-elected treasurer. 

or executive 
was named, composed of seven prom 
inent figures in the textile industry 
in the section’s territory, 
braces most of Georgia, and all of Ala- 


ery superintendent, Russell Mfg. Co., 
Alexander City, Ala.; E. A. Feimster, 
Jr., superintendent of dyeing, Eagle & 
Phenix Mills, Columbus, Curt 
Mueller, superintendent of dyeing, Bibb 
Manufacturing Co., Macon, Ga.; Dr. H. 


Polytechnic 
Ga. ; 


as the section’s L. Barthelmy, chief chemist, Tubize- 
the national nomi Chatillon Corp., Rome, Ga., and R. A. 
Jones, direc Field, Jr., superintendent, Newnan 


(Ga.) Cotton Mills. 

Samuel I. Parker, of Ciba Co., Inc., 
reported for the delegates to the na- 
tional convention of the parent organi- 
zation in Philadeiphia last December. 
The national convention of the entire 
association will be held in Atlanta next 
December 2-3, and the southeastern 
section will play host to the conven- 
tion, which will bring approximately 
900 to 1,000 delegates to Atlanta. The 
new officers of the southeastern sec- 


and W. 


committee 


which em- 












plicating colors. 

Election of officers for the section 
for the coming year was held at the 
Columbus meeting. Robert W. Philip, 
editor of Corton, Atlanta, was named 
chairman, succeeding E. A. Feimster. 
Jr., superintendent of dyeing, Eagle & 
Phenix Mills, Columbus. Allen Jones 


bama, Mississippi, and Florida. These 
include: Frank L. Asbury, Jr., assist 
ant to the general superintendent, 
Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala.: Per- 
rin N. Collier, vice-president and staff 
manager, Callaway Mills, LaGrange, 
Ga.; L. L. Bamberger, purchasing ag- 
ent, Lanett Bleachery & Dye Works, 
Lanett, Ala.; E. S. Tillinghast, bleach- 


tion will shortly announce the appoint- 
ment of various committees to serve 
in connection with the national con- 
vention in December. 

On invitation of Curt Mueller, the 
southeastern section will hold its spring 
1938 meeting in Macon on a date to 
be announced later. 
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Portfolio of Examples of 


Recent Textile Modernization 





An installation of 5-roll scroll high draft roving. 
The frame has 128 spindles, 8x4, producing 3.50- 


hand from 50/60-grain sliver, 


Right, a portion of the 80 frames of 
long draft spinning at Brandon Corp. 
Greenville, S. C.., installed in 1937. 
Thees frames spin 31.5!s warp from 
3.35-hank double roving, with 135 r.p.m. 
front roll speed. The frames have 288 
spindles each, with 134-inch ring, 3!/,- 
inch gauge; and have individual motor 
drive and traversing thread board. Pho. 
tograph, courtesy Saco-Lowell Shops 


inch cotton. Photo- 
graph, courtesy, H. & B. American Machine Co. 
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A vista down one alley of motors with pivoted 
motor base, and v-belt drive, on a part of the new 


spinning at the Columbus renenititin Company. 
Columbus, Ga. . . . . . , 
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Long draft frames of 300 Sustain each, at Moore Cotton Mills, Lenoir, N. C.., natin 38s hosiery 
yarn, on |7/g-inch ring, 3!/2-inch gauge. Photograph, courtesy Saco- Lowell Shops ‘i-* « 4 





Right, a portion of the slubbers in the 
new installation of two-process roving 
at the Gaffney (S. C.) Mfg. Company. 
Below a close-up of the rolls, spindles 
and gearing on the speeders in this in- 
stallation. Both slubbers and speeders 
are equipped with long draft. Photo- 
graph, courtesy Whitin Machine Works. 
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A part of the new long draft spinning at Columbus (Ga.} Manu- 
facturing Company, showing frames equipped with G-E variable 
speed control. Photograph, courtesy H. & B. American Machine 
- ee 











New one-process long draft roving at Rhod- 
hiss (N C.) Mill No. |. These 10x5 frames, of 
104 spindles each, produce .80, 1.10 and 2.80- "Quick-Clean" spinning motors with Browning pivoted motor base 
hank roving. Photograph, courtesy Saco-Low- and flat belt drive on new spinning at Victor-Monaghan Co.., 
We ak 6 Oe ee we Greer, S. C. Photograph, courtesy Whitin Machine Works . . 
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Left, some of the slubbers in the new two-process roving system at Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. Right, a 
close-up of one of the speeders in this installation. Both slubbers and speeders are equipped with long draft. 
Photographs, courtesy Whitin Machine Works a tag ae oo ee eee 


View in an up-to-date combing 
department, equipped with 
duct humidification. Photo- 
graph, courtesy The Bahnson 
Company 








New long draft spinning at Rhodhiss (N. C.) Mill No. |. The frames are of 264 spindles each, 3!/4-inch gauge, 2!/9- 
inch rings. 13s to 24s are all spun from one-process roving, single. Photograph, courtesy Saco-Lowel. Shops 
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New long draft spinning at Victor-Monaghan Company, Greer, S. C. 
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A line of spinning frame drives in the new instala- Close-up of frame at American Spinning Co. 
tion at American Spinning Company . .. Note drive and overhead c'eaner . .. . 
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A view of the new long draft spinning frames at the American Spinning Company, Greenville, S.C. These frames 
have 300 spindles each, 3!/,-inch gauge, 134-inch rings, 7!/>-inch traverse with bobbin 834 inches overall; individual 
drive, with 10-hp. G-E motors and Rockwood drives. All photographs on this page, courtesy Whitin Machine Works. 












Effects of Mechanical Changes in the 


Cotton Textile Industry 1910-1936 


By J. F. Culpepper 


N INTERESTING COMPARISON between the num- 
ber of employees necessary to operate a mill 
“ in 1910 and the number required for the 
same results in 1936 is given in a recent govern- 
ment publication(*). Comprehensive reports and 
analyses were used to determine the possible pro- 
duction per man-hour in 1910 and 1936, assuming 
the modern machinery available in each year was 
used. Four types of fabric were selected—carded 
broadcloth, sheeting, print cloths, and terry cloth. 
The report reveals the increase in productive ¢ca- 
pacity of operatives over the period between these 
two years, and reveals as well the effect of improved 
equipment on man-hour production. The following 
is our summary of the more important findings: 
Expressing all figures in percentage, we find on 





carded broadcloth that the man-hour increase pos- 
sible in production over 1910 and for 1936 was 49.69 
per cent. That is, if the mill could produce 16.30 
yards of carded broadcloth per operative in 1910, it 
could produce 24.40 yards per operative in 1936, 
just 26 years later. Other figures indicate that for 
sheeting the increase in percentage of production 
over the same comparative periods was 55.44 per 
cent; for print cloths 51.50 per cent, and for terry 
cloths 151.50 per cent. This exceptionally large pos- 
sible increase in terry cloth output per man-hour is 
due to the development and adoption during this 
period of the automatic loom for weaving terry cloth, 
while broadcloth, sheeting, and print cloths already 
were being woven on automatic looms in 1910. 

The reader will note that the term “possible pro- 
duction” is used. The study was made from an en- 
gineering and not a statistical standpoint, and 
though composite mill records were made on the per- 
formance of various departments having modern 
machinery, at the time of the study there was no 
mill completely equipped in every department with 
the most up-to-date machinery. The report is based 
on engineering facts of what cowld be done were the 
plant equipped throughout with the modern equip- 
ment available. It was also assumed that the type 
of labor available remained constant and that the 
working hours remain unchanged. In other words, 
the study shows the best that could have been done 
in 1910 as compared with the best that could have 
been done in 1936. 

Naturally, the greatest 


*“Effects of Mechanical Changes in the Cotton-Textile Indus 
try, 1910-1936", published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. Prepared in collabora 
tion with Barnes Textile Associates, Ine., Boston, Mass. 


increase in man-hour 





productivity occurred in the department which un- 
derwent the largest amount of mechanical improve- 
ment. This proved to be spooling and warping and 
needs no further explanation. The possible increase 
in man-hour production in this department on card- 
ed broadcloth was 150.0 per cent, sheeting 169.2 per 
cent, prints 159.6, and terry cloth 171.7 per cent. 
Although the percentage increase in the labor pro- 
ductivity of the spooling and warping department 
was greater than for any other department, this de- 
partment employs a smaller number of operatives 
than most of the other departments and consequent- 
ly has a smaller effect on total labor requirements. 

In the opening and carding departments there 
have been a number of radical changes in the meth- 
ods of processing and in the machinery used. bBe- 
sides the radical change from three-process picking 
to one-process picking, numerous improvements 
have been made in the pickers and in the opening 
and blending machines, thus affecting directly the 
possible man-hour production in the following de- 
vartments of the mill. Cards have changed little 
since 1910, with the exception of better stripping 





means, but the mills now have improved drawing 
frames, with the elimination of a process or so, and 
long draft roving frames. Following the same four 
fabrics in the preparatory department of opening 
and carding, the increase in man-hour output for 
carded broadcloth is 85.12 per cent, sheeting 112.49, 
prints 93.05, and terry cloth 112.30. 

Though the improvements in spinning have been 
many, aS compared with the possible production in 
other departments the increase has been less. Long 
draft, adoption of large packages in roving frames, 
large package spinning, wider gauge frames, im- 
proved spindles, improved and controlled humidifi- 
cation, and in some cases the elimination of separa- 
tors, along with many other fine improvements, have 
helped in the production of spinning. The increase 
per man-hour for 1936 over 1910 on carded broad- 
cloth was 32.21 per cent, sheeting 38.89, prints 37.35, 
and for terry cloth 45.56 per cent. 

Having already mentioned spooling and warping, 
we pass to slashing where we find that not only does 
the man-hour output increase, but the quality also. 
The slasher in 1936 was capable of producing 327 
pounds of warp per hour for carded broadcloth 
whereas in 1910 it could process only 131 pounds 
per hour. The man-hour increase for the slashing 
department for 1936 over the period 26 years earlier 
on carded broadcloth proved to be 50.00 per cent, 
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sheeting 60.00 per cent, 
prints 66.67 per cent, and 
for terry cloth 65.56 per 
cent. With the radical 
changes in some slashing 
systems these figures 
should be considerably increased at the next survey. 
Doubtless the automatic controls have done much 
to improve the quality of the product from slashers, 
mentioned previously. 

Looms have been improved in design and better 
materials are now used in the manufacture of the 
component parts, resulting in fewer stops for re- 


pairs. With the newer designs the speeds have also 


been greatly increased; in 1910 a 40-inch plain auto- 
matic loom operated at 160 picks per minute and in 
1936 at 192 picks per minute. Other improvements 
include the let-off, take-up, and warp stop motions, 
larger loom beams, larger cloth rolls, and re-de- 
signed shuttles. Besides these factors, the weaving 
efficiency has improved from 2 to 5 per cent to add 
to the man-hour output of 1936 over 1910. Possible 
man-hour production increases for carded broad- 
cloth were 48.43 per cent, sheeting 37.78, prints 
41.24, and terry cloths 290.62. (This last figure is 
nc error on the printer’s part, but, as explained, in- 
cludes the adoption of the automatic loom on this 
fabric, whereas the other fabrics were already be- 
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The departmental increases in man-hour output 
reported herein were brought about by adequate 
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ing made on automatics.) 
Cloth room machinery, 
such as automatically con- 
trolled shear and brushing 
machines, inspecting ma- 
chines, etc., has been im- 
proved also. Though increases are somewhat lower by 
comparison with other departmental increases in man- 
hour output, carded broadcloth increased 11.77 per 
cent, sheeting 15.38, prints 15.34, and terry cloths 2.99. 
With all of the increases in man-hour output in 
the productive departments, there developed a need 


for more miscellaneous labor, such as power, yard, 
and maintenance. There were more workers used 
for miscellaneous labor in all types of mills except 
those making terry cloth, which showed a slight de- 
crease in number of workers. 

We mill men can improve our products and the 
percentage of production per worker, but it is to the 
machinery manufacturer that credit must go for the 
development of machinery that will increase our 
man-hour output by the greater figures. Or should 
we say—to the mill man working hand in hand with 
the manufacturer of machinery? 


oo 


Conditions Affecting Loom Lubrication 


T HERE are five specific conditions which may affect 
the lubrication of a loom, viz.: 1. Speed, 2. Type 
of Cloth, 3. Width of the Loom, 4. Impact of the Pick, 
and 5. Method of Lubrication. 

As these factors may affect lubrication so may 
they affect the choice of the lubricants employed, es- 
pecially those intended for head gear and cam mo- 
tions. Most of these will be largely exposed, although 
guarding of the head gear on the modern motor-driven 
loom is a decided step in the right direction. 

In turn, it is required that any lubricant intended 
for such service be capable of— 

1. Penetrating and developing a suitable adsorbed 
film. 

2. Adhering to gear teeth and cam surfaces to a 
sufficient degree, to withstand slinging or dripping, 
and 

3. Removal, should oil spots develop. 


Surface Finish 


Research investigators have developed in their 
studies of thin film lubrication that as surface finish 
is improved maintenance of the adsorbed film is more 


readily accomplished with less lubricant. This film 
being actually a part of, or adsorbed by the outer mol- 
ecules of the metallic surfaces in motion with respect 
to each other, is a veritable reserve against the devel- 
opment of actual metal-to-metal contact. Normally 
the latter should never occur on any loom part, for 
loads are never extreme. It might only be possible 
were they to be allowed to run dry for an extended 
period of time, beyond the life of the adsorbed film. 


So we are quite concerned with surface finish. The 
loom builder endeavors to render this as perfect as 
costs will allow. The operator in turn must complete 
the job by most careful lubrication. It can be done if 
the lubricant is carefully chosen and intelligently and 
regularly applied. The glaze on the tooth surfaces of 
any properly lubricated head gear, or cam mechanism 
is ample evidence; as this glaze is developed more per- 
fect rolling of gear teeth is made possible, likewise 
sliding of cam surfaces is brought about with mini- 
mum friction. Then the only requirement to assure 
of the occurrence of minimum wear is uniform appli- 
cation of just enough lubricant to thoroughly cover 
the contact surfaces. An excess is never necessary, 
and only a detriment as it will probably throw off.— 


“Lubrication.” The Texas Co. 





There is a definite need 
for us to modernize our 
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EGARDLESS of political and economic changes 
that may take place within the next few years, 
the trend of the times seems to indicate that 

people in all walks of life are rather definitely con- 
sumed with the idea of some type of organization. 

Competition has become so keen and business has 
become so complex that the average individual is un- 
able to cope with the problems presented, hence some 
kind of organization seems to be necessary for his 
self-preservation. 


It is quite likely that those people who survive this 
generation will look back upon this period as the great 
organization period in our national life. This state- 
ment is made with no idea of alarming anyone or with 
any idea of attempting to assist in any of the radical 
movements that are now rampant in our nation. It is 
intended to be a clear-cut statement of fact in trying 
to interpret social and economic conditions as they are 
now portraying themselves in our society and to show 
what these different trends indicate. 

The industrialist who is wise, therefore, will take 
this fact into consideration and will govern his plans 
accordingly. The industrialist who does this will 
probably be wiser and conduct his business more intel- 
ligently than the one who regards organization as a 
passing fad to be handled only temporarily and be- 
lieves that soon the thinking of the average man will 
lapse back into the status quo. 

In speaking of organization, the writer does not 
mean to indicate that workers will necessarily affiliate 
with any of the now so-called national labor bodies. 


This may not be necessary and will not be necessary‘ 


if the new ideas of industrial relations are incorporat- 
ed in the plans of management and handled intelli- 
gently. 

Social consciousness and social imagination on the 
part of the worker have grown rapidly during the last 
few years—perhaps more rapidly among these people 
than among the employers of labor. Human personal- 
ity among all the people is 
in the ascendancy and is 
growing rapidly and this 
means the people generally 
are becoming conscious of 
this fact and are demand- 
ing that their personalities 
must be given due consid- 
eration in all policies in- 
volved in their social and 


wi paternalism rapidly becoming a thing of 
the past, we are apt to view with alarm the 
turn of events in our everyday relationships between 
employer and employees. Even a casual review of 
recent occurrences between mill owners and the 
employees show the need for a medium through 
which may come a mutual understanding 


RELATIONS 


By W. M. McLaurine 


Secretary, American Cotton Manufacturers Association 


speed, and highly specialized work have produced. 

In making this statement, no blame or censure is 
attached to management for these conditions, because 
they have been of slow but sure growth and the result 
of indifference or inattention on the part of manage- 
ment due to the fact that the stress and strain of in- 
dustrial life have been so great on the materia! side 
that sufficient time has not been available for the in- 
tense study of the influences of these physical changes 
upon the psychological reactions of the workers. 

Now that this condition has presented itself so 
definitely, it is a problem not to be feared and regard- 
ed with intolerance and unintelligence, but one to be 
met sympathetically and solved satisfactorily by man- 
agement and labor. If it is not solved by them, it will 
be improperly solved by labor without the balancing 
influence and much-needed sympathy of management. 
This movement on the part of labor has developed 
into a national psychology, and national psychology is 
a force that individuals can not combat. There is a 
glamor in this psychological movement which plays 
upon human emotions, and human emotions, whether 
right or wrong, are dynamic, effective powers. 

If our reasoning thus far is sound, it seems logi- 
cal to deduce the fact that the organization of workers 
into some types of units is inevitable and that the 
safe and sane attitude for the emplover is to assume 
this fact. 

The indications in our southern area are that 
workers prefer not to join any of the so-called national 
organizations. Like employers they are still individ- 
ual in their thinking and prefer to operate their own 
business free from entangling alliances of national in- 
terference. Every indication in the history of the la- 
bor movement indicates that our southern workers do 
not care to become connect- 
ed and amenable to nation- 
al labor organizations. This 
is a splendid attitude on 
their part and very sensible 
and offers to management 
of southern labor an excel- 
lent point of entry into the 
problem of co-operating 
with labor in trying to ad- 


economic relations. In ¥ ¥ just itself with its new 
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should be used, because 
these present desires on the 
part of labor are not new. 
They are in the heart and 
life of everyone. They may 
be more properly termed 
as formerly dormant and 
recently active. 

Most people who think 
superficially think that la- 
bor is only interested in 
wages, hours, and working 
conditions. Tead and Met- 
calf, in their recent book on 
Personnel Administration, 
discussing human values in 
industry, list: a desire for 
a sense of individual worth- 
whileness, the creative impulse, the desire to possess, 
the desire for association, the desire for approval, the 
desire for justice, the love of beauty and goodness—in 
short, a desire to live and work in an environment in 
which one’s whole personality will have an opportuni- 
ty to express itself. 


In looking back over these values, which are by no 
means a complete analysis, there is nothing new or 
startling contained therein. These desires are noth- 
ing more than the desires of all mankind, and psychol- 
ogists tell us this fact in no uncertain terms. In list- 
ing these desires it is not meant to indicate that at 
every hour of the day or that on every day in the week 
opportunity shall be afforded for these desires to ex- 
press themselves, but it does mean that in living his 
natural, normal life, the worker shall be given aver- 
age opportunity to express them, and if this oppor- 
tunity is not given labor will become restless and dis- 
satisfied. 

Many industries up to the present time have adopt- 
ed a paternalistic attitude toward labor. This has 
been necessary and constructive; it has fulfilled a very 
vital function both for labor and management, but, 
just as children accept fatherly advice up to a certain 
period in their life and then revolt against its admoni- 
tions and step out for themselves regardless of the 
cost and mistakes that may be incurred, just so labor 
now revolts against the so-called paternalism of the 
past and desires to accept some of its own responsi- 
bilities and have a voice in outlining its policies. 
Hence, the new industrial relations program will have 
to discard many of its paternalistic policies and in- 
corporate in its new program some workable prin- 
ciples of mutual co-operation. 


a 
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"Family hiring,’ 


There are more principles involved than wages, 
hours, and working conditions. There are certain 
psychological aspects that must be dealt with. In 
many plants in the South during the last ten years 
efficiency systems have been installed for the mutual 
advantage of both labor and management, and yet, in 
some cases, the installation of these systems has 
caused much dissatisfaction, many charges of unfair- 
ness, and scores of misunderstandings and friction. 
When these charges have been investigated, nearly 
always it has been found that there is no trouble with 
the wages, hours, or workload. The fault has been 
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a bad mental state, a bad 
psychological reaction, and, 
in some cases, a failure to 
accomplish that which was 
best, both for employer 
and employee, because of 
that condition. 

Only recently one of the 
most intelligent industrial 
relations managers in the 
South, in discussing effi- 
ciency systems, remarked 
that the psychological atti- 
tude of workers is a much 
more difficult and misun- 
derstood subject than that 
of the efficiency system it- 
self. He further stated that 
it may become necessary within the near future for 
industry to have an industrial psychologist as a part 
of its executive staff. A few months ago in conver- 
sation with one of the most talked-of strike breakers 
in the United States, this man made the remark that 
force in breaking a strike is as obsolete as farming 
with an ox, that strikes are provoked by psychologi- 
cal reactions and if they are ever settled permanently 
and finally they are settled by psychological counter- 
reactions. 

The Bible, which is the final authority, says, “As 
a man thinketh in his heart, so is he.” 

Dr. Alexis Carrel, of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
says that people as a whole have given too much at- 
tention to the influence of people on things and not 
enough attention to the influence of things on people. 

From the foregoing, it would appear that industry 
has a great psychological problem to solve in its indus- 
trial relations and it can not be solved by things alone, 
but by the mutual co-ordination of the reaction of 
people and things. This does not mean that industry 
is going to be powerless, impotent, and unprofitable. 
It means that industry is going to be more intelligent, 
more sympathetic, more understanding, more co-opera- 
tive. 

This does not mean that industry has willfully and 
premeditatedly assumed the conditions in which it now 
finds itself. It, too, is a victim of systems and con- 
ditions which have come upon it silently and unno- 
ticed. Now that it finds itself in a rather serious en- 
vironment due to social and economic conditions, and 
not having studied the solution of the problem as must 
be necessary in order to solve it satisfactorily, it has 
become alarmed and distressed and, in some instances, 
feels incapable of adjusting itself to the demands. 


Industry has never been unable or refused finally to 
progress in accordance with social demands and it will 
not at this time, because as soon as it quiets its nerves 
from this excited state by these new demands, it will 
sanely and satisfactorily make whatever adjustments 
are necessary that keep it in line with progress. 

In dealing with this subject the directing manage- 
ment must realize the problem in hand and the chances 
are that when the manager senses the magnitude and 
importance of the problem, he will find himself un- 
able to spare the time or the energy to deal with it 
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or he will find that his training is insufficient for him 


to solve it. In either case, it will be necessary for him 
to have an industrial relations department. 

There are so many phases of this work that must 
of a necessity be stressed, that no attempt will be 
made here except to touch on what at the present time 
seems the most vital spot: namely, the attitude of the 
operating executives. By the operating executives is 
meant the superintendent, the foreman or overseer, 
the sub-foreman or section-hand; in short, anyone in 
the plant who has a supervisory or working relation 
with any group of people. 

A study of labor conditions indicates that these 
people are the vital spots in any organization and that 
when trouble arises it is nearly always at one of these 
focal points. These are good people and have been 
trained in the old school and are so busy attending to 
their duties that they have not the time nor the in- 
clination to study the social and human trends. They 
are intelligent and want to do the right thing, but 
often in human relations they are unable to do the 
right thing because they do not know the right thing 
to do. This statement carries with it no scorn or rid- 
icule for this group of people because human relations 
project some of the most difficult problems that man- 
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kind has to solve. Machines always react the same 
way to the same stimulus, but people seldom react the 
same way; and people only recently have become the 
real serious problem of management; hence, it would 
seem that after the individual plant has become clean, 
insofar as wages, hours, and working conditions in 
keeping with good practice demand, the necessary 
thing to be done is to have an intensive training course 
for all of the operating executives on the subject of 
human relations. This field is so broad that again it 
is difficult to indicate which subjects shall be included 
in such a course. Local conditions will more than like- 
ly indicate the subjects that need to be discussed at 
each plant. 

The purport of this article is to try to impress 
upon management the fact that people who work have 
become socially conscious in a way that industry here- 
tofore has not realized, that the humanities of people 
are demanding recognition as an industrial policy and 
not as an incidental policy. It is an effort to tell in- 
dustry that if it will sense this fact and take care of 
these desires, its own people will be loyal to its poli- 
cies and not be misled into some furious program of 
an outside leader. 
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Records of Seconds in Weave Room 


The system as described here does work—we have 
seen it and know something of the results obtained. 


W E HAVE BEEN keeping a record of seconds made 
Y in our weave room by a system that has proven 
to be a material benefit to us. I will outline it and 
any mill man wishing to use it may vary it according 
to his own local conditions. 

We first secured a large ledger and put the num- 
ber of each loom in the margin column on the left 
hand side of the page, leaving about four lines be- 
tween each number. Every loom in the weave room 
is placed in this ledger according to number. 

Each morning we receive our seconds report from 
the cloth room, which shows the number of each loom 
that has made seconds and identifies the imperfec- 
tion, such as thin places, bad weaving, misdraws, 
black oil, ete. Of course, the first thing we do is to 
show this cloth to the loom fixer and Weaver, and the 
fixer is supposed to go to that loom immediately and 
fix it. 

In order to make our system of recording the sec- 
onds as simple as possible, we use a different colored 
pencil for each imperfection shown in the seconds re- 
port. For instance, we use red to designate thin 
places, green for bad weaving, orange for misdraws, 
and brown for black oil, ete. The seconds report from 
the cloth room is then used to post to our ledger hav- 
ing the loom numbers in it. Say loom No. 176 is 
shown on the seconds sheet as making a thin stripe; 
the date on the seconds report is 12/15/37 so we find 
the page with loom No. 176 on it and opposite this 
number we place the date 12/15/37 in red pencil. This, 
for future reference, will tell us that loom No. 176 
made a piece of thin place cloth on December 15, 1937. 


Thus, for every loom number on the seconds sheet 
making thin places, the record is written in red. If 
loom No. 283 is listed on the seconds sheet as making 
cloth with black oil, we turn to this number of loom 
and place the date in brown pencil. 

Just to give an example of how this system op- 
erates. Suppose that five days later in posting the 
seconds report from the seconds sheet we note that 
loom No. 176 is reported again for making thin places. 
We enter this date in our book in red pencil and then 
go to the loom fixer and ask him why loom No. 176 
was not fixed when this loom was reported to him just 
a few days ago. 

The record will also show which loom fixers are 
running their jobs and which weavers are doing the 
best job. The record serves admirably when we have 
the fixers or weavers in the office to talk to them be- 
cause their record is right before us all the time. 

It is hard for the overseer of a weave room to be- 
lieve that a few of his looms are making most of the 
seconds, but this record will not be partial and will 
give an unbiased report of all the looms in his room. 
Once when I was keeping the record, I showed the 
overseer of weaving that loom No. 1134 had made 
thin places on the following dates: Feb. 25, Mar. 10, 
Mar. 15, Mar. 18, and Mar. 25. He could hardly be- 
lieve his eyes. The report clearly showed that the 
loom had not been fixed when it was reported to the 
loom fixer. There were other looms that were in just 


as bad a condition, and when I turned the record over 
to him he was able to get them fixed. 

All of our fixers and weavers know that the over- 
seer of weaving is keeping a record of their seconds 
and that they will have to do good work. 
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The Story of Heat-Resistant Cord 


Descriptive details of a sensational textile 
development to make better pneumatic tires 


By Russell B. Newton 


Superintendent, Columbus (Ga.) Plant 
Bibb Manufacturing Co. 


to the Bibb Manufacturing Company, Macon, 

Ga., on Heat Resistant cord for tires, and the 
process for making this cord. A brief item concern- 
ing this new and sensational development appeared on 
page 70 of the January issue of COTTON, and it is felt 
a more detailed description will be of interest, in view 
of its significance in the textile as well as the tire 
industry. 

The Bibb Manufacturing Company has played an 
important part in the development of fabrics used in 
the carcass of the automobile tire since the infancy 
of the tire industry. In the days when all tires were 
made of so-called square woven fabric, Bibb’s combed 
Osprey fabric was known as a leader. Before the 
days of pneumatic tires, Bibb had been the country’s 
largest producer of highly specialized cable cords, and 
when the change came in tire construction from the 
old type of square woven fabric to the modern hawser 
type cord, it was only natural that Bibb should be in 
the forefront in developing the new fabric known as 
cord tire fabric. 

Since then, numerous changes have taken place in 
the physical and technical characteristics of cord tire 
fabric, such as twist, stretch, flexing, recovery value, 
etc. The advantages of a low stretch, high break cord 
are now generally recognized, and the new cord, in 
addition to its heat resistant qualities, possesses also 
the advantages of high break and stretch as low as 
may be desired. 

In the early developments of cord tire fabric, great 
stress was laid on tensile strength. Tire engineers, 
however, have made rapid progress in analyzing the 
requirements of cord fabric when put into a tire, and 
it is now generally recognized that deterioration takes 
place in the compression side of the layer of fabric 
rather than the side under tension. We shall discuss 
that in a later paragraph. 

In the course of investigations made by the re- 
search department of Bibb, in seeking an improved 
cord, it was learned that rubber in a stretched state 
will deteriorate far more rapidly than rubber that is 
not stretched. This may be demonstrated by taking 
two rubber bands of similar condition, stretching one 
and leaving the other unstretched, and exposing them 
to light and air. The stretched band will deteriorate 
far more rapidly than the one that is not stretched. 

Cotton or other cord used in a tire, and the rubber 


\ PATENT has recently been issued and assigned 


surrounding the cord, is placed under tension by the 
pressure of air when the tire is inflated, and remains 
under tension throughout the life of the tire. Some 
authorities claim that rubber when stretched will gen- 
erate more frictional heat when it is rapidly flexed 
than rubber in a normal condition. 

All authorities agree that the vulcanization of rub- 
ber is an arrested chemical reaction. After the proper 
ingredients are mixed to produce rubber of a certain 
characteristic, it is then subjected to a temperature of 
from 250 to 275 degrees F., in many cases for a com- 
paratively short period of time. This brings the rub- 
ber to the desired cure. The same point can be 
reached by subjecting the rubber to a lower tempera- 
ture for a longer period of time. Consequently, when 
tires are subjected to high temperatures, a point is 
reached in service where the process of vulcanization 
is contained in any part of the carcass containing an 
excess of vulcanizing compound. It is then that heat 
becomes the greatest enemy of the tire. 

When any structure having any substantial thick- 
ness is flexed, three zones are set up: the inner zone, 
which is one of compression; the neutral axis; and an 
outside zone under tension. Consequently, any struc- 
ture that undergoes very rapid and continued flexing 
should have its strength compressed into a minimum 
thickness. This not only reduces the amount of heat 
generated by the flexing, but the thinner structures 
are more conducive to the dissipation of the heat which 
is generated. 

The technical staff of Bibb, in undertaking to de- 
velop an improved cord for the tire carcass, worked 
toward the achievement of certain characteristics, 
which constitute the chief features of the new Heat 
Resistant cord. These are : 

Resistance to heat. As the name implies, one of 
the outstanding characteristics of the new cord is its 
ability to stand up under heat generated in the tire 
when operated under present-day conditions, because 
it retards the generation of heat. This reduces the 
danger of heat blow-outs and the safety factor is 
greatly increased when area weights are the same as 
those of a standard cord. Six-ply tires have been 
constructed of this cord in which the carcass was held 
so thin that the riding qualities were the same as 
those of a four-ply tire and the safety factor that of a 
six-ply tire. 

Minimum of growth in use. Another characteristic 
of the new H-R cord is that, when built into a tire, 
the growth of the tire in use is kept to a minimum. 
Growth in tires, especially truck and bus tires operat- 
ing under heavy loads, is the source of an endless 
amount of trouble, and any tire manufacturer will 
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CORK PRODUCTS 
SINCE 1860 


_ARMSTRONGS (xtia Cushion SEAMLESS CORK COTS 


COTTON 


T is easy to see that nature does not 

provide uniformity, one of the essential 
elements in roll covering materials. This 
accounts for the wide acceptance of cork 
because Armstrong's Seamless Cork Cots 
are fabricated with all the precision that 
can be built into a product through modern 
research and manufacturing. 


Why is uniformity so important? Be- 
cause it is your assurance that each cot 
will give you the same satisfactory service. 
Armstrong's Cork Cots are scientifically 
controlled through every exacting step of 
their manufacture. For this reason, Arm- 
strong s Cork Cots insure better running 
work and stronger, more uniform yarn. 
It is why they last longer. It is why, after 
serving their normal life on the spinning 
roll, Armstrong’s Cork Cots can be made 
new again, easily, inexpensively. 

Because this fabricated material is uni- 
form throughout its entire wall thickness 
and is not limited to a thin outer layer, it 
can be precision-ground or buffed to a true 
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Only in a fabricated product do you get the scientific 


control which assures uniform high quality 


and concentric finish—an important factor 
in spinning quality yarn. Another advan- 
tage is the rebuffing feature—these cots 
may be made new—again and again— 
your guarantee of roll covering economy. 

These advantages cost you not one 
penny extra. The initial cost of Arm- 
strong s Seamless Cork Cots is no more 
than other tvpes of roll covering materia! 
And lower assembly costs offer vet another 
saving. Both the economy and greater 
efhciency of Armstrong s Cork Cots are 
proved by more than 6.000.000 active 
spindles running on cork today. 


Find out now how your mill can benefit 
by a change-over to Armstrong's Seamless 
Cork Cots... the fabricated roll covering 
that 1s always uniform. Let an Armstrong 
representative show vou production figures 
of mills spinning your range of numbers 
on cork. Or write to Armstrong 
Cork Products Company, Tex- 
tile Division, 923 Arch Street, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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agree that if tread cracks, which are largely the re- 
sult of tire growth, could be eliminated, the life of 
the tire would be greatly prolonged. Tests on tires 
made of the new cord by tire manufacturers show on 
one test of 1,000 tires, under all sorts of conditions 
as to temperature, roads, weather and loads, not a 
single tread crack developed; and on another test on 
a tire made of the cord, not a tire was returned to 
the manufacturer for more than a year because of 
tread cracks. 

Minimum diameter — maximum § strength — low 
stretch. The new cord is so constructed that the 
strength is condensed in the minimum area of cross 
section, and since it is a cord of low stretch, low gauge 
and maximum strength, the tire builder is enabled 
to make a thinner structure, which results in a re- 
duction in the amount of cotton used in a tire of given 
size. With the Heat Resistant process, the stretch 
may be reduced almost to zero. The industry is not 
vet ready for such a low stretch, however, and for the 
time being it is recommended that a stretch of 5 to 6 
per cent at the 10-pound line be used for what is 
known as Full Heat Resistant cord or 7 to 10 per cent 
for Semi-Heat Resistant. 

While the new cord shows scarcely any increase in 
normal tensile over regular cord, it has a bone-dry 
tensile practically 20 per cent higher than the bone- 
dry tensile in regular cord, notwithstanding the fact 
that the new cord is much lighter. Its elongation is 
not affected by temperature changes. 

By an exclusive feature in the patented Bibb pro- 
cess, the fibers are so fused and bonded together by 
the natural gums and waxes of the cotton itself that 
it will resist the deterioration set up by compression 
in the tire in service, and yield the advantage found 
in the new cord. 

While up to this time Heat Resistant cord has been 
used chiefly in truck and bus tires, it offers the same 
advantages in the field of passenger car tires and 
some manufacturers are already using it in lighter 
tires. 

Heat Resistant cord is fully protected by U. S. 
Patent No. 2,103,218, and is manufactured solely by 
the Bibb Manufacturing Company. 





*Abstracts from the patent papers on Heat Resist- 
ant yarn and cord and process for making same will 
interest textile men. It is explained that “additional 
moisture injected into the cotton adds to its tensile 
strength,” but “the amount of moisture which can be 
injected * * * is limited by the injurious effect which 
excessive moisture has on the various processes of 
converting cotton into spun yarn and into cords and 
into woven fabrics,” and by the effect of excessive 
moisture in producing mildew and rot. So, in the 
manufacture of the new yarn and cord, two objectives 
were achieved: “The greatest amount of moisture pos- 
sible, consistent with proper processing, must be in- 
troduced into the cotton while it is being processed; 
and the effect of increasing the tensile strength of 
cotton by the introduction of the extra moisture must 
be retained in the finished product without the reten- 
tion * * * of more than the normal amount of mois- 
ture.”’ 

The first new step introduced is in the saturation 
of the yarn or cord—not merely “wetting’’, but satur- 
ating it so the elemental cotton fibers absorb or take 
up liquid to such an extent that the internal stresses 
or strains of the fibers approach zero, and that “the 
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fibers and gums or waxes on or in the fibers are soft- 
ened, so that the “fibers and gums or waxes are thus 
fused to a greater extent than has heretofore obtained 
in the manufacture of yarns or cord.” This satura- 
tion is done with ‘“non-cotton-destroying and non- 
coating liquid.” 

Then these saturated yarns “are twisted and plied 
under tension and are stretched and compressed’’, so 
that “the fibers adhere more closely to each other’’, 
and “the resultant yarn retains its tensile strength 
substantially constant throughout all changes of tem- 
perature.” 
| A recapitulation of the steps in the process fol- 
Ows: 

1. A complete liquid saturation of yarns, either 
single yarns or plied yarns; 

2. <A twisting of any desired number of the sat- 
urated yarns, which may be done in the usual manner 
or under tension; 

3. <A cabling or twisting of any desired number 
of the previously twisted, saturated yarns to produce 
a cord or cable, and drawing the same, under tension, 
through a nipper or other device for compressing; and 

4. Stretching the cabled, twisted yarn to produce 
the finished cord. 

The stretching and compressing may be carried 
out in any order. “Stretching” refers to a greater ten- 
sion or stretch than is normally applied in twisting. 
“Compression” refers to the usual means employed to 
reduce the diameter of a plied yarn or cord.—THE 


EDITORS. 
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Low Voltage Hazards in Industry 


THE average individual forgets the danger of 
lighting equipment and electrical appliances, because 
of their widespread use in the home. The amount of 
shock received is dependent on the contact made and 
through what part of the body the current has to 
travel. A person who is perspiring will receive a 
much more severe shock than if his skin is dry. 

Open or exposed wiring on the walls is particular- 
ly hazardous because slight mechanical injury may ex- 
pose the bare copper conductors. Ordinary twisted 
lamp cord should never be used as portable cords, they 
are not flexible enough and will wear, exposing the 
wire. Ordinary lamp sockets should not be used with 
portable cords; those of dried, treated wood or other 
insulating material are best. Usually when the lamp 
is broken the operator conisders that the wire is no 
longer alive; it is. Portable lamps of the 32 volt type 
with a step-down transformer are recommended for 
this work. 

Workmen easily touch exposed terminals, motors, 
and rheostats; these should be protected. Open knife 
switches should be enclosed in a cabinet, but there are 
many good safety switches today that may be operat- 
ed from the outside by a handle, so there is no neces- 
sity for the open knife switch, with its dangers. The 
grounded electrical distribution system is preferred 
to one not grounded. However, it must be respected. 

Overfusing is a common practice and is dangerous. 
The plug fuse is used in circuits up to 30 amperes, 
cartridge fuse up to 60 amperes, and the knife blade 
type above 60 amperes. Never reinforce the fuse 
with pennies, etc.; the value of fusing is thus lost. 

Remember, you cannot see, hear or smell electricity 
in an exposed part or wire, and when you feel it, it 
is often too late.-—Condensed from an address by J. 
Rosevear, Westinghouse Lamp Division, before the N. 
J. chapter of American Society of Safety Engineers. 
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@ Morse chain drives have built a remark- 
able record of efficient low-cost power 
transmission in the textile industry. A 
steadily increasing number of plants are 
finding that Morse Chain Drives — smooth- 
running, steady, long-lived--reduce yarn 
breakage, increase production, and raise the 
grade of the product. Maintenance costs are 
negligible over a life span counted in tens 


of years. 


The new Morseal Housing adds still another 
advantage to Morse chain drives. This per- 
fected housing is oil-tight and ends the 
threat of soiled material, spoiled by oil- 


throwing or greasy power drives. 


Investigate Morse Chain Drives for your 
plant. You'll find they cost no more than 
ordinary power drive installations, yet they 
deliver smoother, more dependable, more 
efficient power. Morse Chain Drives are 
98.6% efficient, and their performance has 
been proven in plants all over the country. 
Call in the Morse representative in your 
territory. Ask him for complete details of 
Morse Chain Drives. Or write direct to 


Morse, Ithaca. 
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Current Textile Topics .... 


Talk of the Month 


OTTON MANUFACTURING, along with industry in 
C general, is now in a new phase of an epoch 

opened with the NRA in 1933. The political- 
industrial, or dual, relationship inaugurated nearly 
five years ago has had its varying developments, but 
elimination of excesses has not been elimination of the 
government factor and 
it only remains to be 
seen how industry and 
the administration are 
to work out the next phase in the relationship. 

To date the chief effect of government incursion 
into, or meddling with, industry has been to accen- 
tuate the cycles. There have been two swings forward 
and both were accelerated by inflationary sentiment. 
Government influence was of a character to increase 
costs and rising costs are a signal for buying of specu- 
lative proportions. 

Succeeding each of the forward swings was the 
usual backward move of the textile cycle, but also 
earried to an unusual extreme by reason of outside 
conditions. The second backswing, or the recession 
of recent months, was unprecedented as a letdown in 
what presumably was a typical recovery movement. 
Recessions have had their intermediate part in recov- 
eries, but not of the severity just experienced. 

We have had months of discussion of the causes, 
culminating in year-end recriminations, but the im- 
portant thing now is that apparently forward progress 
is being resumed. Piled-up inventories have been 
liquidated and new production is needed. So orders 
are accumulating with mills. The only question in 
the outlook is what encouragement or discouragement 
to business will come from the administration. 

Throwing of brickbats suddenly stopped around the 
first of the year. Then followed conferences between 
Washington and big business. There is always advan- 
tage of some sort in conference. Talking to one an- 
other face to face is different from talk about one 
another at long range. These meetings, however, were 
merely for exchange of ideas and not action. At the 
time of writing, it remained to be seen what would 
ensue. Thus uncertainty continued. 

Whatever confidence might be instigated from 
Washington still was obscured by the persistent re- 
luctance of the President to show any digression from 
his reform objectives or to disclose his immediate 
aims. Hence there was nothing to do but wait for 
Congress, through which department the actual pro- 
gram of legislation is put into concrete action. The 
only relief from long confusion was the willingness 
of the President at least to hear from business. 

All this brought us to the point, by the middle of 
January, where the normal processes of business in 
the cotton industry were looking favorable, though 
manufacturers were still waiting for legislative action 


Industrial activity resumes 
under dual relationship 


as the key to general recovery. Fundamental condi- 
tions were such as to bespeak confidence in buying of 
cotton goods, from unfinished lines to the wholesalers’ 
merchandise. 

December promise of activity in gray goods came 
into realization true to prediction around the middle 
of January. The holiday period around Christmas was 
a time rather for distribution of finished merchandise 
than sale of new production by mills and so a quiet 
period was accepted complacently. So also the year- 
end was a time for inventory taking and the opening 
of the year found most interest centered in appraising 
the condition of stocks. 

By the second week of January, however, trading 
was in brisk contrast with the mill business of many 
months. In fact sales volume in coarse gray goods 
was estimated in some quarters to be the largest since 
last July. Regardless of whether this was the start 
of a prolonged movement, it was gratifying. It was 
accompanied by a distinct strengthening of values, 
though prices had not recovered from a loss level to 
a profitable basis. 

Up to nearly the middle of the month, goods in the 
print-cloth class hogged the movement. The statis- 
tical position in fine goods was recognized as grow- 
ing bullish, however, and such constructions had a 
sudden spurt which gave them a prominent part in 
the business. Some mills were prompt to raise prices, 
while others were fearful of jeopardizing the new 
movement at its inception and post-poned advances. 

Behind the more active and firmer market for gray 
goods was not only strengthening of raw cotton but 
improvement in the national buying of finished lines 
of cloth. Managements in department stores were 
evidently recognizing the need of filling up gaps in 
stocks, though still using caution with buyers. Herein 
was found substantiation of the belief among mill men 
that a slow, orderly advance in business is the early 
prospect. 

Once more the heavy industries are a problem in 
the long-range outlook. The amount of talk about ways 
and means toward stimulation of business is a fair 
measure of the backwardness in that division of in- 
dustry. What will come of it all is of vital consequence 
to the cotton mills. The danger of concessions on cot- 
ton, as well as wool, textiles in tariff rates is another 
matter that has been causing concern. 


UIET TRADING CONDITIONS carried over well into 
January in the cotton goods market of New 
England but there were favorable signs in the out- 
look. Finished goods were moving moderately well. 
The clearance sales of cotton merchandise in the retail 


. stores were reported as well 
The New England patronized. This brought a 
Mill Situation 


material improvement in the 
inventory position beyond that 

of the last months of 1937. 
Mill production was reported still about 50 per 
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Clipper-Laced Spindle Tapes last much longer than sewed 
tapes. Vibration is eliminated. "Tapes run smoother 
and truer. Production delays are minimized, for Clipper- 
Laced Tapes can be applied 10 TIMES FASTER than 
sewed tapes. 

Clipper-Laced Condenser 
Tapes can be applied in a 
fraction of the time re- 
quired for endless tapes. 





Tape is purchased in roll 
at considerable saving and 
cut to length. Joint is 
smooth, flexible true- 
running. 

‘Trial installations through 
authorized Clipper jobbers. 
Write for information. 


CLIPPER BELT 
LACER COMPANY 


Grand Rapids, 
Michigan . U.S. A. 


Try the Clipper 
method. It will save 
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cent of normal up to the middle of January and em- 
ployment was 35 per cent below that of a year be- 
fore. However, the demand for goods became more 
active around mid-January and in some cases mills 
were beginning to resume operation. This was helped 
along by a new attitude of workers. Actual reduc- 
tions in the rate of wages were accepted in a few 
mills that had been idle for many weeks or several 
months. 

From a fundamental standpoint one of the most 
encouraging phases of the outlook was the creation 
of unusual values for cotton goods by the drastic re- 
duction of prices in the raw staple. According to W. 
Ray Bell, President of the Association of Cotton Tex- 
tile Merchants of New York, cotton goods have been 
reduced to a level which affords the most value for a 
dollar in any commodity. 

Prices have begun to strengthen because they are 
well below the cost of production. But they will still 
be low even after a reasonable advance and cotton 
goods should hold a big relative advantage among the 
textiles during the current year. Mr. Bell estimated 
prices at the start of the year to be between 35 and 
36 per cent below those of supposedly normal levels. 

On the unfavorable side there was the persistent 
uncertainty of continued confusion as to what the in- 
dustry faces from political activity. As stated early 
in January by Russell T. Fisher “some of the news 
emanating from the national capital gives encourage- 
ment to business and industry, while other dispatches 
forecast further drives to slip the harness of regimen- 
tation under the commercial and industrial world. It 
is as yet too soon to determine the ultimate trend that 
will characterize the forthcoming regular session of 
Congress. 

“It is unnecessary here to give a detailed picture 
of the multitude of tax burdens, unsound restrictive 
legislation and other factors that have militated 
against the New England cotton textile industry in 
the past. Some of that is water over the dam. How- 
ever, much remains to be done before New England 
industry, including manufacturers of other products 
as well as cotton goods, can feel that it has been given 
a ‘go ahead’ signal with a clear track.”’ 

Mr. Fisher stated that “the current decrease in 
cotton mill activity in this section is intimately relat- 
ed to the general recession that is affecting the en- 
tire country in most lines of industry and business. 
General industrial uses consume approximately 50 per 
cent of all cotton mill output. This being the case, it 
is clear that the cotton textile industry must look for- 
ward to an improvement in general business before 
giving serious thought to an increase in spindle ac- 
tivity.”’ 

It was generally believed that losses during the 
summer and fall months would eliminate largely if not 
entirely the substantial profits made by mills during 
the first half of 1937. While the year was disappoint- 
ing, it turned out, in many cases, to be somewhat bet- 
ter than in 1936. A report from New Bedford stated 
that the total distributed by cotton mills to stockhold- 
ers in 1937 was $452,406.25 compared with $293,110 
in 1936. 

Among the recent cases showing a new attitude 
of labor was the voluntary agreement by workers in 
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the Greylock Mills of Adams, Mass., to accept a wage 
reduction in order to get employment. This plant, a 
subsidiary of Berkshire Fine Spinning Associates, 
Inc., had been idle for 12 weeks previous to the year 
end. On the reaching of an agreement, the manage- 
ment promised to resume operation immediately. The 
mill normally employs 650 workers. Sporadic cases 
of similar agreements were reported from other mill 
communities. 

Re-opening right after New Year’s was announced 
by the Esmond Mills of Rhode Island, which had been 
closed for three weeks. Over 1000 workers were in- 
volved. The plant at Whitinsville, closed since last 
ust, was reopened in the middle of January. 

These re-openings, however, were not suggestive of 
any general increase at the time in cotton manufac- 
ture for New England. The Greylock management 
stated that everything depended on results of the 
“gamble.” The Whitinsville mill officials did not say 
how long the plant would operate. In general at the 
start of the year the industry in this section was com- 
mitted to a policy of restricted curtailment until the 
market situation warranted resumption of normal 
schedules. 


—_—_—_o—_— 


“'THE SITUATION” 


As Seen Across an Executive’s Desk 


January 18, 1938 


T IS GOOD to go into the new year feeling that the 
| business curve is flattening out, and it is better 

when we have reasons for believing that such a 
tendency will be substantiated by results. We feel 
that the bottom has been reached, that we are now 
on the lower level, and that we shall soon begin an up 
climb. Substantial sales have been made from mill 
and converters’ stocks and while we are sorry to say 
that prices are, in far too many instances, below cost 
the buying trend indicates a developing shortage of 
goods which will lead to better employment through 
the next few months, better employment to more cash 
in circulation, and so on to good business in the last 
half of 1938. 


Improvement in Picture 


Economie factors favorable to the advancement of 
business are now in operation, and psychological fac- 
tors equally as favorable are showing themselves. 
There are encouraging political developments: the 
wages-hours bill has, for the time being at least, been 
defeated; and, responsible committees of Congress are 
at work on plans for revising the capital gains tax 
and the undistributed profits tax, apparently with the 
president’s approval. It is fairly certain that it will 
be modified to a point where we will be permitted to 
resume a sound financial policy. The theory behind 
those two taxes was complete fallacy and they have 
done more harm in less time than anything we have 
ever had dealings with in the tax line. 

Important, too, is the fact that the nationwide 
supplies of finished textile goods have moved from a 
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condition of excess to one of comparative scarcity, thus 
laying the foundation for new demand from the con- 
sumer. 

Worth Street reports continued pick-up in print- 
cloth sales. Unfinished cloth sales increased sharply 
during the first two weeks of January—and were sub- 
stantially larger than the curtailed volume of mill 
output. Cloth prices advanced a trifle and mill mar- 
gins were beginning to widen a bit. Finished goods 
sales also increased and retail sales of cotton textiles 
were more substantial. It was noted that while de- 
partment stores volume sales were slightly lower in 
dollar value in December 1937 as compared to 1936, 
the average for the entire year of 1937 was about 
6 per cent larger in dollar volume than in 1936. 

January white sales brought encouragement. While 
buyers in the metropolitan district had looked forward 
sceptically to white sales promotions, hoping to reach 
within 10 per cent of last year’s quota, they found to 
their great surprise that the buying public was not 
indifferent and in many cases the sales mounted above 
the mark set last year and most stores met the figures 
of January 1937. These results certainly gave a bet- 
ter tone to the market. It seems that Mrs. Housewife 
had made up her mind that it was a good time to buy 
and she did. The natural reflection is felt all down 
the line. 

Some one said once that the most sensitive nerve 
in the human body is that leading from the pocket 
book. Mrs. Housewife has a sensitory nerve of that 
type and she spends when that nerve begins to ache. 
When she thinks she has a bargain she is going to 
open up her purse and spend money to get it, even 
if she has to feed the family grits and hamburger for 
a week as a result. She knew she had a bargain and 
this is just an example of her astuteness: Wide print 
cloth, 64 x 60, 38% inches wide, 5.35 yards to the 
pound was selling last April at 7% cents per yard in 
the gray, or 42% cents per pound; in May the price 
was reduced to 714 cents; in June to 6%4 cents; in 
July to 6%4 cents; in August to 6 cents; in September 
to 534 cents; in October to 5 cents; in November to 
434 cents; and at white sale time to 45% cents per yard 
or 2434 cents per pound! And then she figured she 
had better buy and she bought! 

Combed peeler yarn, which goes into mercerized 
goods and higher grade goods was selling at 44 cents 
per pound the last week in June for 30s/1 which last 
week was going for 29 cents. 

So we see the picture: the prices about at rock 
bottom, but with a definite though embryonic weak 
buying movement being felt among the consumers. 
The general attitude in the industry is still one of 
caution and conservatism, but the retail demand is 
certainly proving to be better than anticipated. With 
this element developing manufacturers must come to 
and fan themselves, and create a will to make a profit. 

Factors in manufacturing are nearly the same in 
cost as they were in the spring. Raw cotton has gone 
down to some extent, but not in proportion to the drop 
in prices of textiles. Good grade cotton is so scarce 
that a real premium is being paid for it on staples 
1 1/16-inch and longer. Social security taxes are 
higher; wages are the same on a per hour basis; 
power rates are unchanged. Now with the upturn 
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in sight, a fellow must not sell his mill at below cost 
prices for the next few months. If he does he will 
be filled with no-profit business when the canny guy 
is taking orders on a climbing market. 


Cotton Consumption Figures 


All indications point to the fact that domestic mill 
activity generally increased somewhat during the first 
half of January as compared with the sharply reduced 
rate of late December. Total domestic mill consump- 
tion in December was 433,000 bales against 485,000 
in November, and 695,000 in December 1936. The 
daily rate of consumption in December averaged 
20,600 bales against 22,600 in the preceding month 
and 33,100 bales in December 1936. Consumption of 
2,651,000 bales during the first five months of this 


season: August, September, October, November, De- 


cember, compared with 3,177,000 in the correspond- 
ing period last season and with an average of 2,300,000 
bales in the corresponding period for the five years 
ending with 1935. From this report we see that we 
are still in the running for a “normal” year. 

All in all, the business of the textile industry dur- 
ing the first two weeks in January is in bright con- 
trast to the stagnant turn it had during December and 
November. 

Another point that must be remembered when sales 
are being considered is the AAA plan to cut cotton 
acreage this year. Never again will there be such a 
volume crop as this year’s—they say. Never! The 
Department of Agriculture plans to hold cotton acre- 
age down to a production program of 10,500,000 bales 
by removing from cultivation between eight and nine 
million acres of land this season. It seems that the 
1937 crop loan and subsidy program already binds 
farmers who received either a loan or a subsidy to 
comply with whatever reductions program the AAA 
announces for this year. The amount available for a 
cotton acreage conservation program will be equiva- 
lent to around $25 per acre. 


Reports on Employment 


One of the most important events during the past 
month was the Senate hearing on unemployment. This 


industry was represented by three able men: Dr. 
Claudius T. Murchison, president of The Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute; Robert Henry, of Greenville, S. C.., 
president of the American Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation; and Russell Fisher of Boston, president of 
the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers. We 
have every reason to be proud of the way they testi- 
fied. They did a fine piece of work and told the truth 
in a way which could not be varnished by lots of 
Senatorial red tape. 

The theory offered to relieve unemployment in the 
textile industry was the need for greater attention to 
the domestic market and for more research directed 
at new uses for textile products. In other words, bet- 
ter styling and promotion work, and broader uses 
field. 

The harm done by the undistributed profits tax, 
and harm which could be done by the possible process- 
ing tax, and the need for an import tax on jute were 
pointed out. 

That better results could be obtained by voluntary 
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action on the part of industry rather than by govern- 
mental coercion was stressed by Dr. Murchison. He 
pointed out, too, that general legislation would be pre- 
ferable to legislation directed at regulating specific 
industries such as the pending Ellenbogen textile con- 
trol bill. It was also pointed out that wages in the 
South yield the individual worker an actual wage that 
is in line with wages being paid today in the North. 
It was stated that all previous records for employ- 
ment and output were broken by the textile industry 
in the first six months of 1937, reaching a peak in 
April and May of 38.3 hours a week for 467,000 work- 
ers, but that by December the figure had dropped to 
25 to 30 hours a week for 390,000 workers. It was 
shown that by staggering the work as far as possible 
a maximum number of workers was kept on the pay- 
rolls and that wages were held to be the same on a 
per hour basis. 

Committee members congratulated the cotton- 
textile industry for its record in maintaining wage- 
and-hour levels in the face of “chiseling”’, decreased 
purchasing and the business recession. 


Cotton Fashion Notes 


In the spring a woman’s fancy lightly turns to 
thoughts of hats, shoes, bags, dresses, hose and all 
the fancy accessories she can get her hands on. There 
are interesting fashion notes taking place in the cot- 
ton-textile world today and we are putting them all 
in here, hoping and expecting every man who reads 
this piece to take it home and show his womenfolks 


what is what in the style circles now. 

First, last month the Cotton Textile Institute held 
an All-Cotton Fashion Show at the Waldorf Astoria in 
New York for the most important buyers of wholesale 
houses and for the fashion press group. It was a huge 
success and the loveliest creations imaginable were 
shown. I know, because I used to be a buyer in my 
young days for our town store, and I still like to read 
about the fashions. It makes one stop and think when 
we realize how far the styling of cotton clothes has 
gone in the past few years. 

Fox Movietone pictured the showing and you may 
see the whole thing at your local theatre one day soon. 
Be on the look-out for it, for it is well worth the 
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money and is highly encouraging. 

On the other hand, the National Association of 
House Dress Manufacturers are having a similar 
showing next week for the buyers of house dresses. 
These are those cute things that are seen in our own 
stores: the kind of a dress that a lady can put on to 
go to town and do her marketing, and wear when she 
drives the kids to school, and look nice in around the 
house. I think a woman in a nicely cut, neat cotton 
house dress is about the sweetest, cleanest looking 
thing in the world, and to me nothing will ever take 
the place of such an outfit. 

Another new fashion note is the new styled ladies 
cotton lisle hose, mercerized and full-fashioned. This 
line of hose was planned from a style viewpoint last 
March, nearly a year ago, and it took months to de- 
velop the hose to such a point that it was good enough 
to be placed on the market. It was firmly believed 
that every woman’s wardrobe should have more than 
one kind of hose. Almost at the same time the hose 
was placed on the market the Japanese boycott was 
started, but since the hose was planned on a fashion 
basis and need, it is felt that the boycott will have 
little affect on its longtime success, although it may 
have some on its immediate sales potentialities. 

It is enough to say that 55 manufacturers of hose 
are on this item today, among them being some of the 
largest in the country—and one which resumed the 
making of lisle hose after a vacation of 25 years in 
which it had specialized in silk. 

It is estimated that 10,000,000 pounds of mercer- 
ized yarn of 90s/2 and above could be consumed in 
one year if each woman bought only three pairs of 
mercerized hose. They should appeal to the thrifty 
minded as well as those on fashion bent for they out- 
wear silk and they do look more appropriate for cer- 
tain occasions, so the desired poundage figured on a 
three-pair basis may be reached with little trouble. 

Cotton Week has been set this year for May 30th 
to June 4th, and I hope that every man who has any 
connection in any way whatsoever with cotton mills 
will see to it that his women folks participate in it. 
Buy the product which you make, mates, for if it is 
not good enough for you to use how in the heck can 
vou expect the other fellow to want it? 


— -—- — -_@@@—. = 


New Textile Building at Clemson College 


Clemson College, Clemson, S. C., 
is constructing a new 4-story U- 





shaped textile building. In general 
the floor plan and outside con- 


struction are similar to those of 
other college buildings recently 
erected at Clemson. The textile 
building is 276 feet long and 60 
feet wide; the wings are 115 feet 
in depth and 60 feet wide. It is be- 
ing erected on a plot adjoining the 
John C. Calhoun mansion grounds. 
It will be completed by September 
of this year and considerable new 
textile equipment will be added 
when the building is ready. J. E. 
Sirrine & Company, Greenville, 8. 
C., are the engineers. 
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DIAMOND FIBRE TRUCKS 


ORE ''mileage" in the form of longer, trouble- 

free life is assured when your material handling 
is entrusted to DIAMOND FIBRE Trucks, because ev- 
ery one of them is of the same perfectly smooth, 
scuff-proof, splinter-proof construction. Remember 
too, that Diamond Fibre is lighter than aluminum and 
almost as strong as iron, is non-corrosive and grease 
and oil proof. All metal parts are heavily plated to 
resist corrosion. 
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A number of standard types are made that will 
meet practically any material handling problem. Spe- 
cial types and sizes to meet particular problems can 
be made to order without extra cost. 

Use the coupon today and get your copy of the 
catalog showing the complete line of Diamond Fibre 
Hollow Ware. Address Continental-Diamond Fibre 
Company, Department C., Newark, Delaware. In 
Canada the Diamond State Fibre Co. of Canada 
Ltd., Toronto. 
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What the Southern Mills are Doing 





UPLAN SiK CORPORATION, Grot- 

toes, Va., has constructed a 

new 300-loom rayon weaving 
and spinning mill. All machinery is 
of the most modern type. The man- 
agement plans to include other manu- 
facturing units in the future so that 
the mill when completed will be a self- 
supporting unit performing every func- 
tion from the raw yarn to the dyed 
and finished cloth. The building is 
constructed of glass blocks and has a 
cork insulated roof. 


J. W. Cotton Mills, with 


Sanders 


plants located in Mississippi, have an 


expansion program under way at Plant 
No. 2 located at Magnolia, and at No. 
3 at Meridian. The expenditures rep- 
resent a sum of about $100,000. Rob- 
ert & Company, engineers and archi- 
tects, Atlanta, Ga., have charge of the 
work. 

Leward Cotton Mills, Worthville, N. 
C., have undergone an extensive mod- 
ernization program including long draft 
spinning, automatic looms, Barber-Col- 
man spooling and high speed warping, 
automatic cleaners, and additional 
ecards. The bobbin stripping machine 
has a new elevating and conveying 
system. 


Heirs of D. E. Rhyne estate met in 
Lincolnton, N. C., and organized the 
D. E. Rhyne Mills, Inc., with W. W. 
Glenn as president, James A. Aber- 
nethy, Jr., as secretary-treasurer, and 
Paul Rhyne as vice-president. The or- 
ganization owns the Laboratory Cot- 
ton Mills, Lincolnton, N. C. 


Industrial Rayon Corporation, ac- 
cording to an announcement, will erect 
a plant costing several million dollars. 
The location of the plant has not been 
announced, but it is expected to be an 
addition to one of the Cleveland, 
Painesville, O., or Covington, Va., 
plants. 


Piedmont Mill, Gastonia, N. C., is 
now owned by Max Goldberg, who has 
acquired the interests formerly held by 
his brothers. The new owner contem- 
plates the erection of an office building 
and warehouse for both of his plants 
at an early date. 


Dover Mill Company and Ora Mill 
Company, Shelby, N. C., have pur- 
chased the Gaston Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Cherryville, N. C., and will re- 
condition the plant to make yarn for 
the Dover, Ora, and Esther Mills. 


Brandon Corporation, Greenville, S. 
S., has re-painted and repaired the 
employees homes in its five mill vil- 


lages. The interiors of the plants 
were painted also. A sewage system 
is now in the mill villages. 


Brown Manufacturing Company, 
Concord, N. C., has had the mill re- 
painted inside and a new automatic 
water cooling system installed. The 
houses in the village have also been re- 


painted. 


Marshall (N. C.) Mill & Power Com- 
pany is beginning operations at the 
old Capitola Manufacturing Company 
building. $70,000 have been spent in 
renovating the plant. Cotton cloth is 
made. 


Dora Yarn Mill Company, Cherry- 
ville, N. C., has been granted a char- 
ter to operate mills for the manufac- 
ture of cotton, jute, and other material. 
Capital stock is $150,000. 








Exposition Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Ga., which purchased the mill proper- 
ties of the Consolidated Textile Cor- 
poration’s plant in LaFayette, Ga., has 
remodeled the village. 


Oakdale Cotton Mills, Jamestown, 
N. C., have installed 10 Whitin large 
package twisters. All intermediate 
roving frames have been changed over 
to long draft slubbing. 


Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Ga., has awarded A. K. Adams Com- 
pany contract for alterations and im- 
provements in the plant. 


Aragon-Baldwin Mills, Whitmire, 8. 
C., will construct a $20,000 two-story 
addition with Potter & Shackleford, 
Inc., Greenville, S. C., doing the work. 


Alabama Textile Mill has construct- 
ed a modern mill building at Abbeville, 
Ala., to house the present plant. The 
new building cost $45,000. 


The Cannon Mills Company, Con- 
cord, N. C., plan to rebuild the Cannon 
Memorial Y. M. C. A., which was de- 
stroyed by fire recently. 


Petroleum Chemists Make Water 
Wetter for Textile Manufacturers 

How wet is water? That sounds like 
just another foolish question, but not 
to a petroleum chemist. By utilizing 
certain by-products in the refining of 
petroleum, substances have been cre. 
ated that actually make water wetter. 
These products are finding wide use 
as detergents in the scouring and clean- 
ing of wool in the textile industry. By 
their use, soften woolens in prettier 
shades can be produced. 

Various things, such as a duck’s 
back, are not easily wet. Raw wool is 
another not easily wetted, even when 
considerable soap is dissolved in the 
water. But when certain petroleum 
derivatives, known as sulphonic sub- 
stances, are added to the cleaning so- 
lution, they act as remarkable wetting 
and detergent agents, easily penetrat- 
ing the textile fibers. 

Because these petroleum derivatives 
are stable and unaffected by acid so- 
lutions, they can be used in many dye- 
ing operations unsuitable for soap, 
which is unstable. They are also par- 
ticularly adapted for use in hard 
water. 

Besides making the water wetter for 
the textile manufacturers, the petrole- 
um industry has also developed special 
lubricating oils so that drippings from 
the machinery do not discolor the fab- 
rics. These oils are highly refined 
white lubricants and their use elimi- 
nates losses through staining. 

«¢ 


Diehl Celebrates 50th Anniversary 

Diehl Manufacturing Company, Eliz- 
abethport, N. J., began celebrating its 
golden anniversary by holding a gen- 
eral sales conference at the Elizabeth- 
port plant, January 6th and continu- 
ing through January 11. Diehl Man- 
ufacturing Company is the electrical 
division of The Singer Manufacturing 
Company. They are pioneer manufac- 
turers of electric motors, generators, 
and fans, etc. 

An anniversary sales dinner was 
given, at which the principal speaker 
was F, J. Diehl, nephew of the found- 
er, who is in charge of the company’s 
experimental work. Charles Remsen, 
assistant to the president, was also on 
the program and described some of the 
early history of the company. A fea- 
ture of the dinner was the presentation 
of 25-year service buttons to six em- 
ployees Those receiving the service 
buttons were Myron W. Buchanan, 
manager of factory sales; John B. 
Bretz, punch department; Frank A. 
Cotton, sales department; Charles EIl- 
lender of the company’s Chicago office ; 
Rudolph Friedman, drafting depart- 
ment; and Harold Phillips, production 
department. 
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New Orleans, January 14, 1938. 
HE COTTON market gained more 
stability during the past month, 
for while there was not much 

activity, values were supported by the 
increasing amount of cotton drifting 
into government loan accumulations, 
by more activity in the goods trade, by 
further reductions in estimates of for- 
eign growths, and by the belief that 
there will be a drastic reduction in 
the United States cotton acreage this 
year. Another sustaining feature was 
European speculative buying, attribut- 
ed to the relative cheapness of Amer- 
ican competitive grades, which is re 
flected in exports to India thus far 
this season of 124,000 bales versus 
13,045 bales for the whole of last sea- 
son. 

As yet there is nothing of a definite 
nature as regards the makeup of the 
United States farm program for 1938, 
the matter being under consideration 
still. However, a recent Washington 
press dispatch was to effect that agri- 
cultural department officials, growing 
restive under congressional delay on 
the administration’s crop control pro- 
gram, drafted plans to take between 
8,000,000 and 9,000,000 acres out of 
cotton cultivation this year in an ef- 
fort to keep the 1938 crop as close as 
possible to a 10,500,000 bale maximum. 
Last year 34,383,000 acres were esti- 
mated as having been planted to cotton 
in the United States, of which 33,930,- 
000 acres were estimated to have been 
harvested, yielding the largest crop on 
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record, estimated at 18,746,000 bales of 
500 pounds gross weight. 

As to fereign growths, there have 
been further reductions in private es- 
timates of foreign cotton crops, the 
total now being estimated at about 
19,050,000 bales versus early estimates 
of about 20,100,000. Nevertheless, 
there seems to be more cotton, partic- 
ularly of American, than the world will 
need this season. 

If much higher prices are to be re- 
alized eventually, it appears that it 
will be essential to cut this year’s 
American acreage to the bone, and 
for the government to withhold the 
loan cotton from the market until 
nearly all of the free cotton disap- 
pears. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation 
stated recently that loans on cotton 
reported to it to January 6 totaled 
4.427.930 bales, an increase for the 
week of 125,065 bales versus 191,000 
bales the preceding period and 420,000 
bales for the first week in December. 

Domestic consumption is disappoint- 





United States— 
Consumption of lint, December 
Consumption of lint, 5 months 


in December 
In New England States 
In All Other States 


5 months 
In New England States 


Mill stocks, December 31 


ing December 


Active spindles in All Other 


December 


Year— 
Exports of yarn, pounds 
Exports of cloth, yards 


August 1 to January 14— 
Brought into sight (marketed) 


Spinners’ takings, world 
Stock at all U. S. ports 


American 
Other kinds 


All kinds 





CENSUS REPORT 
Bales— 


Consumption of lint in Cotton Growing States 


Consumption of lint in Cotton Growing States, 


In All Other States __..-______~-- 


Stocks in public storage & whs., Dec. 31 
Stocks in mills, pub. stg. & whs., Dec. 31 
Stocks in mills, pub. stg. & whs., Nov. 30 
Active spindles during December 

Active spindles during November 

Active spindles in Cotton Growing States dur- 


Active spindles in New England States during 


PE ae eee ae RS See ae _— 4,437,658 


States 


BRITISH BOARD OF TRADE REPORT FOR DECEMBER 


11,000,000 
141,000,000 170,000,000 148,000,000 


AMERICAN COTTON 
Bales— 


Exports from the U. S., incl. Canada 


WORLD’S VISIBLE SUPPLY OF COTTON, JANUARY 14 


This season Last season 
433,000 695,000 
2,651,000 3,177,000 


373,000 578,000 
49,000 95,000 
10,000 21,000 


2,658,000 
418,000 
100,000 

2,006,000 

7,787,000 

9,793,000 

10,187,000 
24,083,000 
23,814,000 


17,541,394 
5,805,710 
736,202 


1,718, 
11,867,000 
13,585,000 
13,205,000 
22,328,000 
22,792,000 


17,280,348 


610,466 


1935 
12,000,000 


1936 
12,000,000 


1937 


This season Last season 
12,146,000 10,990,000 
3,716,000 3,338,000 
6,538,000 7,674,000 
3,228,000 2,644,000 


Last year 
6,732,000 
2,149,000 


8,881,000 


This year 
8,604,000 
1,737,000 


_10,341,000 
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ing, but will likely pick up again since 
the demand for goods is improving, 
and since reserve stocks are reported 
low, whereas they were said to be large 
one month ago. 

Consumption of lint cotton in the 
Cotton Growing States during Decem- 
ber amounted to 373,000 bales versus 
078,000 for December of last season, 
in the New England States 49,000 
against 95,000. In All Other States 
11,000 versus 22,000, and in the United 
States, 433,000 compared with 695,000. 

For the five months, August to De- 
cember inclusive, consumption of lint 
cotton in the Cotton Growing States 
was 2,259,000 against 2,658,000, in the 
New England States 323,000 versus 
419,000, in All Other States 69,000 
compared with 100,000, and in the 


United States, 2,651,000 versus 3.177.- 
000 


British Board of Trade returns for 
December, as far as cotton textiles are 
concerned, are rather disappointing 
also yet England has been a good buy- 
er of Cotton in America this season, 
which probably reflects confidence in 
the future. 

Thus far this season exports from 
the United States to the Orient total] 
only 318,000 bales versus 884,000 to 
even date last season. Nevertheless, 
total shipments from America to Can- 
ada and Europe are larger than to cor- 
responding date last season. The fall- 
ing off in Shipments to the Orient are 
attributed to the war in China. 

As to the falling off of spinners 
takings of American, the major portion 
of the reduction is charged to the 
South, the North and Canada and to the 
Orient in order named. The war is 
curtailing consumption in the Far 
East, while trade curtailment has been 
the rule in America. European spin- 
ners, however, have taken more of 
American to date than to even date 
last season. With Europe doing better 
in the way of takings, a revival of mill 
activity in the States would be helpful, 
and serve to offset, at least in part, 
the poor showing by the Orient. 

Concerning the outlook for trade de- 
velopments, prospects appear to be en- 
couraging, for while there will likely 
be less activity on the farms this year, 
the industrial situation seems to be 
improving, with indications that the 
recession has about run its course. Em- 
ployment is increasing again and is 
likely to expand as spring approaches. 
Plans for the upbuilding of the Amer- 
ican Merchant Marine and enlarging 
of the U. S. Navy until it is second to 
none, the contemplated construction of 
immense automobile plants by more 
than one company, the government’s 
housing program, increasing exports of 
American products, and the coming 
into operation of social security insur- 
ance payments, are some of the factors 
that line the horizon, making the busi- 
ness outlook appear more cheerful for 
the future. 


» 


Bills with Acme Steel 

H. L. Bills has become director of 
personnel and industrial relations of 
the Acme Steel Company, Chicago, Il. 
He has had 20 years of experience as 
an industrial relations counselor. Mr. 
Bills will be located at the Riverdale 
works of the company. 
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COTTON 


10.600.000 SKF roicenr BEARING 


~ 


~~ 





. Precision, high-capacity 


roller bearing. 


. Hardened chrome steel 


spindle blade. 


. Large capacity oil 


reservoir. 


. Drag sleeve for superior 


damping, smoother 
running. 


. Hardened steel step- 


bearing. 


SPINDLE 
BOLSTERS 
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INSTALLED OR ON 
ORDER JAN. 1, 1938 


up to 
1935 . . 3.030,000 


during 


1935 .. 1,220,000 
1936 . . 2,500,000 
1937 . . 3.350,000 


e For Cotton, Rayon, 


Silk and Wool 


HERE’S a good reason for this 
big trend toward [SSP Roller 
Bearing Spindles throughout the 
world. ‘They reduce power costs, 
lubrication and maintenance ex- 


penses . . . assure uniform speeds 


for an even twist and stronger yarn. 


A trial application on a few 


frames will convince you. Send 


for our catalog, “StS in the 
Cotton Mills’. SSS Indus- 
tries, Inc., Front St. & Erie 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 





BALL & ROLLER BEARINGS 
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New TEXTILE EQUIPMENT 
and MATERIALS 


Outdoor and Indoor 
Circuit Breakers 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis., has announced 
capacity outdoor oil 


the quick clearing, 


a new moderate 


circult breaker of 
non-oil throwing design, known as the 
type OZ-110. 
ealled 


clearing of 


Special interrupting de 
Ruptors are used to give 


shert cireu-ts, low 


\ iPes 
quick 
and mini- 


are energy, low pressure, 


mum of oi] deterioration. The breaker 
is furnished for 600 amperes at 15 kv 
capacity rating 


with an interrupting 


of 100,000 Kya. It is arranged for pole 


Above, the indoor typ> 
circuit breaker; be'ow, the 
outdor type . ... . 


or frame mounting. Another moder 


ute capacity indoor oil cireuit breaker 


of non-oil-throwing construction cap- 
able of wide application to industrial 
and central station service is the type 
DyXN-25, featured in 
breaker, are 
are extinction. 


expulsion ports, 
which are 


The 


elec- 


this devices 


said to hasten 
breaker is furnished manually or 
for 600. 1200. 


15.000. T7500. 


and 
and 
has an in- 
70,000) 


trically operated 


20000, amperes al 
».000 volts respectively. It 
terrupting capacity rating of 
kva. 


» 


Small, Light-Weight Diesels 
Now Made by General Motors 


Motors has announced its 


establishment for the 


General 
plans for the 
first 


sale of 


mass production and 
two-cycle 
Diesel The 
engines are said to be “little brothers” 


time of a 
small, light-weight, 
engines for all purposes. 
to the large Diesels now made by Gen- 
eral Motors that now power high-speed 
passenger The engines 
extend the company’s line in varying 
sizes down to a 22 hp 
model. They will be made in either 
stationary or portable models, which 
ean be quickly set up to power small 
operations, theaters, hospi- 
In connection with the pro- 
the new line, the company 


trains. new 


one-cylinder, 


industrial 
tals, ete. 
duction of 
will open a new laboratory at the De- 
troit factory for study of Diesels ex- 
clusively. . 


a 


New Copes Desuperheater 


Northern Equipment Company, Erie, 
Pa., has introduced the 
desuperheater designed for either to- 
tal or partial elimination of the super- 
heat from steam to be used for proc 
for auxiliaries built for 


new Copes 


ess work, or 
reduced-temperature steam. It 
ates on steam from 212 to 1100 degrees 
F’., maintaining within close limits the 
desuperheated steam temperature, re- 
gardiess of changes in temperature of 
The desuper- 
steam line 
The only 
water sup- 


oper: 


the superheated steam. 
installed in the 
as a self-contained unit. 
connections needed are a 
ply for desuperheating, a water or air 
pressure line for the diaphragm oper- 
ator, and a drain to carry off excess 
condensate brought over by the steam 
desuperheater is first cut 
The flow of cooling wa- 


heater is 


when the 
into service. 


spray nozzle. 
used as a 


ter is controlled at the 
soiler feed water can be 
cooling water supply, and air or water 
ean be used to actuate the pilot oper- 
ator of the water control valve. 
New Design for Spinde 
Base Dust Cap 

Shops, 
impruved 


Mass.. 


presset a 


Saco-Lowell sOSton, 
has announced an 
steel oil snout cover and spindle hold 
down. It consists of a hardened-stee! 
cap, light and yet unbreakable, which 
fits snugly around the oil snout. Its 
deep, outside protecting skirts prevent 
the entrance of dust or lint, which no 
longer can accumulate around the oil 
The oi] snout has a 
practically 
be applied easily 
with 


port, it is said. 


rood appearance, is inde- 


and ean 
spindles 


structible, 
to existing equipped 
cast-iron types. 


* 
New Ball and Roller Bearings 


Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corpora. 
tion, Stamford, Conn., is now supply 
new types of precision bear 
ings of the WIR series of ball 
and the WIR-L series of roller 
bearings. The distinctive feature of 
these new series is the use of a wide 


ing two 
bear- 


ings 


inner ring «f double-row bearing width. 











The WIR ball-bearing series 


in combination with an outer ring of 
Single-row width. They have been de- 
signed primarily for opposed mounting 
in electric motors and similar equip- 
ment. The wide inner ring is said to 
insure a better sealing on the shaft 
than the standard single-row ring. In 
many cases it also avoids the necessity 
for threading the shaft and applying 
lock nuts or other locking devices. The 
elimination of threads permits a larger 
shaft extension diameter for a given 
bearing bore and also avoids weaken 
ing of the shaft by threading. 
e 

Black-Ray Projector 

Black-Ray Lighting 
(lair—105th St. Building, 
O., have made available a powerful 
but inexpensive piece of equipment 
which produces filtered invisible ultra- 
light’ for use in the 
ultra modern techniques of fluorescence 
analysis, inspection, and comparison. 
In textile industries the projectors are 
used in semi-darkened locations to de- 
tect many spots, stains, damaged 


Company, St. 
Cleveland, 


violet or “black 
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Bx eo Bi Ai lea” 


se 


AN UNRETOUCHED PHOTOGRAPH 


Nearly 20 Years 


of Perfect Service 
and Barely Worn 





It’s what the other fellow says that 
counts, and the above photograph and 
the letter at right speak for themselves. 


We have many records of long life 
in our files from mills all over the 
country. Remember that 75% of all 
bushing failures are due to insufficient 
or improper lubrication, and that if you 
really want long-lasting efficiency in 
your bushings the patented self-oiling 
feature of the MOCCASIN Oil Distrib- 
uting Phosphor Bronze Bushing is 
something you should not overlook. 
They need oiling only two or three 
times a year. They will not drip or 
throw oil to ruin yarn, cloth, beHing or 
floors. 


Any modernization program should 
consider the replacing of all bushings 
with these modern MOCCASIN Bush- 
ings to insure longer life, smoother op- 
eration and more dependable perform- 
ance of machinery. 

Samples and prices sent gladly on request. 
MOCCASIN BUSHING COMPANY 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
Manufacturers of Brass and Bronze Products 


ViIOCCASIN 
vientouing BUSHING 











Phosphor 
Bronze 
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areas, inequalities in dyeing, etc., 
which are not detectable in daylight. 
The presence of oils, waxes, albumins, 
mildew, mould, metal, and water spots 
on fabrics are revealed by the projec- 
tor. A survey is being made to in- 
clude a description of the use of black 
light for differentiating such fibers as 
bleached cotton from bleached flax, 
real silk from artificial, ete. 
* 

New Thermionic Amplifier 

Leeds & Northrup Company, 4901 
Stenton Ave, Philadelphia, Pa., have 
developed a new thermionic amplifier 
for adapting present potentiometers to 
class electrode measurements. Bring- 
ing high sensitivity to potential meas- 
resistance circuits, 


urements in high 


New amplifier 


this instrument draws a negligible cur- 
rent, and adapts any potentiometer of 
suitable range to the measurement of 
glass electrode potentials. It is also 
useful for measuring potentials en- 
countered in polarization studies. In 
this application it is possible to supply 
a limited polarizing current of con- 
trolled direction and magnitude while 
actually measuring potential. Other 
uses include the measurement of 
corrosion and oxidation-reduction po- 
tentials. 
- 

New Belt Vulcanizer 

The Ton-Tex Corporation, 129 W. 
22nd St., New York City, has an- 
nounced a new vuleanizer for making 
endless either Ton-Tex, fabric, or rub- 
ber belts. It weighs only 36% pounds, 
permitting its use on belts in place or 
brought to the work bench. Both the 


COTTON 


upper and lower platens are heated. 
This is said to reduce vulcanizing time. 
In 30 minutes from the time the vul- 
canizer is plugged into the current, it 
is ready for operation; either ac or dc 
current may be used. A specially de- 
veloped thermostat prevents it from 
departing from the true vulcanizing 
temperature range while in service. 


» 


Waterproofing Against Water 
Pressure 

Flexrock Company, 800 N,. Delaware 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa., has announced 
Flertite, a 
waterproof against water pressure. It 
is in liquid form, which is mixed with 
ordinary cement and rolled into a Car- 
rot shape and jammed in the leak or 
broken place of a wall, dam, or ceil- 
ing. It sets in 30 seconds and stops 
the leak directly against hydrostatic 
pressure, being a permanent and not 
a temporary repair 


o 


Brown Multiple Recording 
Potentiometer Pyrometer 


The Brown Instrument Company, 
division of Minneapolis - Honeywell 
Regulator Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
has designed a new multi-color num- 
eral printing potentiometer pyrometer, 
said to be simple in design, rugged, 
and durable. It insures precision meas- 


urement of temperatures and provides 
a more legible record in both multi- 
color and numerals. With this meth- 
od of recording several temperatures 
on one chart where’ temperature 
changes overlap, no special skill is re- 
quired to decipher the _ easily-read 


Vuleanizer for making 
endless belts . . 


substance that is said to 
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multi-color numerals on the chart. 
Only one symbol, the plus (+) sign 
is used, and the numeral identifies the 
thermocouple from which the temper- 
ature record is being made. 

* 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 
OF TEXTILE INTEREST 


Catalog on Automatic 
Boiler Regulation 


The Brown Instrument Company, a 
division of Minneapolis-Honeywell Reg- 
ulator Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
has released catalog No. 5001 descrip- 
tive of the company’s automatic boiler 
regulation system. The steam damper 
regulator and over-fire control de- 
scribed are part of the system, being 
manufactured by National Regulator 
Company, Chicago, now also a division 
of the parent company. The system is 
a position type of combustion control, 
designed for boilers under 1000 h.p. 
and operating at pressures up to 300 
pounds. 

*€ 


Ventilator Bulletin 


The Swartwout Company, Cleve 
land, O., has published an interesting 
and well-illustrated bulletin, No. 2065, 
concerning the rotary ball-bearing 
ventilator. The ventilator head re- 
volves at the slightest change in wind 
direction, always keeping discharge 
opening in direct line with the flow of 
wind. The diameter of the ventilator 
head is approximately the same size as 
the roof opening. Drawings are in- 
cluded to show the wind action and 
the discharge of the ventilator. 

* 


"Tank Talk’ 

R. D. Cole Manufacturing Company, 
Newnan, Ga., has made available a 
new edition of Tank Talk, a book that 
is up to the minute in style, and con- 
sisting almost entirely of photographs 
with essential captions. A _ brief in- 
troductory states that in the field of 
elevated steel tanks for water supply, 
both for domestic service and sprink- 
ler requirements, the company has de- 
Signed a complete line, ranging in ¢ca- 
pacity from 5000 gallons to two mil- 
lion gallons, in all types. 

Sf 
Metropolitan Life Booklet 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 


pany, 1 Madison Ave., New York City, 
has completed a study of the organiza- 
tion and functions of the personnel de- 
partment, obtaining the information 
from 80 companies in varied industrial 
and commercial fields, and putting the 
report in a booklet entitled Functions 
of the Personnel Director. In addition 
to outlining and interpreting the per- 
Sonnel functions, the study describes 
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eiiediedeeienen A VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEM 


Pri mun FOR AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS 


PECTPRORDA 4a 4 








Here’s an investment that pays at of dust, fly and lint is collected. Aijr- 
least 20c, dividend. The Vacuum Lint filtered and re-circulated, conserving 
and Dust Collector, by actual test, humidity and heat. The names of 
shows each spooler operates 47% min- many mill users will be sent on re- 
utes longer each 8-hour shift. 90% quest. 
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EXHAUST SYSTEMS ===> 
SAVE 70%, H. P. 


with our 


“NO DRIP” 
SLASHER HOODS 


DRY CANS AND SLASHER CYLINDERS 
Recovered and Repaired 


We are the only concern in the South successfully recover 
ing and repairing Slasher Cylinders. We observe factory 
specifications throughout and all work is guaranteed. Our 
Slasher Exchange Service is for your convenience. “Our 
Work Is Our Reputation.” 















SCREENS: 
SIZE KETTLES & VATS For Condensers 
° ° 6 
Lined with CYLINDERS: 
Slasher Cylinder Copper Spinn‘ng, Twisting, 
Spooling 


(Seams Brazed: NOT Soldered) 








Graduate Ventilating Engineers 
Phone 1006 
Particulars, Estimates without obligation 


THE TEXTILE SHO SPARTANBURG, 


® SOUTH CAROLINA © 




















FOR TOP PRODUCTION 
Specify 


“ALBANY” MACHINE CLOTHS 
Machine cloths and felts 


for every Textile use .. . 
Blankets Jackets Cloths 











Sanforizing _—_ Slasher Roll, Quetsch Roll, Rubbing Lapping 
Palmer a . Roller 
Printing E Clearer 


Rubbing Slasher 


Reet , ae ae Oe 
Pas “3, a , so 5 2 a 
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ALBANY FELT CO., | 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 
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the personnel programs of the contrib- 
uting companies, discusses the place of 
the personnel director in the business 
organization, and tells how personnel 
departments are organized. 
+ 

Factory Lighting Manual 

Benjamin Electric Manufacturing 
Company, Plaines, Ill., has pub- 
lished A Manual of Factory Lighting 
Practice, being a study of practical so- 
lutions to 380 common lighting prob- 
lems in industry. Lighting problems 


Des 


submitted to the company were select- 
ed for the study. The manual goes in 
to the factors in the seeing 
task and shows how the problems were 
solved. It is a illustrated 
booklet. 


involved 
56-page 


ca 

Thermometer Bulletin 

The Foxboro Company, Foxboro, 
Mass., has issued a bulletin, No. 198-1, 
whick is as free from technicalities and 
as interesting in arrangement as it is 
possible to make such a subject. A 
brief story on the value of thermom- 
eters is followed by separate descrip- 
of the thermometers associated 
the Foxboro trademark. The 
of each class is complete and 
continuous. Men who know little of 
thermometry and men who have used 
thermometers all their lives will equal- 
ly find this bulletin easy to understand 
and handle. 


tions 
with 
story 


€ 
Du Pont Booklet 

E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
pany, Inc., Wilmington, Del., have pub- 
lished two articles in booklet form 
that were reprinted from Popular 
Mechanics Magazine, entitled Things 
Are Not What They Seem. These ar- 
ticles take the reader on a visit to the 
Du Pont company’s research labora- 
tories and manufacturing plants, show- 
ing how chemistry is contributing to 
the comfort and convenience of every- 
day life. 

e 
‘Indian Cotton Review" 

Chunilal Mehta & Company, Ltd., 51 
Marwari Bazar, Bombay, India, have 
published the 10th annual /ndian Cot- 
ton Review for the season 1936-37. 
The statistical tables which constitute 
a special feature of the review have 
for a long time granted it the status 
of a reference book. An interesting 
section is “Prospects Ahead.” 

© 
Booklet on Aluminum Reflectors 

The Miller Company, Meriden, Conn.., 
has published an _ illustrated 
descriptive of Alzak aluminum 


booklet 
reflec- 
tors. These reflectors are said to have 
a permanently high reflectivity, great 
durability, are colorless, present a 
hard, non-porous surface, are easily 
cleaned and easily stored. 


TIMELY NEWS ITEMS WITH 
A TEXTILE SLANT . . 


Luther Hodges Promoted 
by Marshall Field & Co. 


LUTHER H. HopGes, production man- 
ager of the manufacturing division of 
Marshall Field & Co., headquar- 

ters at 
C., has been pro- 
general 


with 
Spray, N. 


moted to 
manager of the di- 
vision, succeeding 
JAMES P. MARGE- 
SON, JR., resigned. 
Mr. Hodges has 
been in charge of 
the mills of the 
company as 
duction 
and in his new 
position will be in 
charge also of the other departments 
of the manufacturing division, includ- 
ing the merchandising and three sales 
offices with headquarters at Spray, di- 
viding his time between the offices 
there and the main offices of the man- 
200 Madison 


pro- 
manager, 


Mr. Hodges 


ufacturing division at 
Ave., New York City. 

Mr. Margeson, whom Mr. 
succeeds, became connected with Mar- 
shall Field & Co. in November 1935, at 
the request of the late JAMES O. Mc- 
KINSEY, when Mr. McKinsey became 
chairman of the board of directors. It 
is announced that the present corpor- 
ate management plans material chang- 
es from the program and organization 
conceived by Mr. McKinsey. 

> 
New York & New Jersey 
Promotes Falls Thomason 

Falls L. Thomason has been pro- 
moted to the position of southern dis- 
trict manager of the New York & New 
Jersey Lubricant Company, with head- 

He suc- 
Lewis W. 


Hodges 


quarters in Charlotte, N. C. 
ceeds his father, the late 
Thomason, with whom he had been as- 
sociated as sales representative for a 
number of years. 


» 


"Si" Parker Transferred 
to New York by Ciba Co. 

S. I. Parker, who has covered the 
southeastern and southern territory 
for the Ciba Co., Inc., for the past six 
years, has been transferred to the New 
York office of the company, Greenwich 
& Morton Sts., New York City. Mr. 
arker, a native of North Carolina, is 
intimately familiar with southern dye- 
ing and processing; prior to his con- 
nection with Ciba he held positions in 


the operating end of the industry. In 
his new activity he will continue his 
contact with the southern territory. 

Harold P. Faust, who has represent- 
ed the company in the Piedmont sec- 
tion for the past few years, will sue- 
ceed Mr. Parker and call on the trade 
Alabama, Louisiana and 
Mississippi, with headquarters in Co- 
lumbus, Ga. Mr. Faust was originally 
with the New York laboratory of Ciba, 
then in Greensboro, and later in Char- 
lotte. 

D. A. Torrence, who has been with 
Ciba Co. for about six years, will con- 
tinue to represent the company in 
North Georgia, North Alabama and 
Tennessee, with headquarters in Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 


in Georgia, 


» 


Dixie Chemical Products 

Enters Textile Field 
Dixie Chemical Products 
Ltd., Birmingham, Ala., has opened a 
textile and metallurgical division, with 
Stanford Thomas, formerly of West- 
boyd Manufacturing Company, Chica- 
vo, in charge of sales in Alabama and 
company, which has 
disinfectants, in- 


Company, 


Georgia. ‘This 
been manufacturing 
secticides, ete.. in Birmingham 
for the past 20 years, is expanding 
into the textile and metallurgical fields 
with a line of specialized products for 
sizing. dyeing, and finishing, as well as 
cutting, quenching, and tempering oils 
and greases for the metal trade. 
& 


Graff Assists Cain in 
Stehedco District Office 

Vernon Graff has been made assist- 
ant to C. W. Cain, district manager of 
the Greensboro, N. C., office of the 
Stee] Heddle Manufacturing Company, 
with main offices in Philadelphia. Mr. 
Graff is a graduate of the Philadelphia 
Textile School and has been trained in 
the departments of the main Stehedco 
plant in Philadelphia. For some time 
he has been a specialist in the erec- 
tion and operation of the company’s 
leasing device. Mr. Graff and Mr. Cain 
operate in the North Carolina-Virginia 
territory of the company. 

¢ 

Manning with Specialty Products 

Dr. Eugene R Manning is now asso- 
ciated with the Specialty Products 
Company, Inc., Jersey City, N. J., as 
director of research and development 
of new products used for processing 
textiles derived from cellulose. 


soaps, 
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When you install a Type K Bobbin Stripper in your 
mill, you do not simply add another machine. You get 
a system, in fact the most efficient system ever devised 
for stripping waste from filling bobbins. 


What You Can Expect From Type K 


1. Labor Saving. In labor alone, Type K machines 
often save their cost within a year, but always within 
two years. 

2. Less Waste. Concentrates all waste at the machine. 
Sources of excessive waste can be checked daily. 


3. Saving in Bobbins. Damage to bobbins practi- 
cally eliminated. No accidents from splintered bob- 
bins. Fewer bobbins to buy. 


These are just some of the reasons why the Type 
K machine is helping others to save money now. Why 
not let it do the same thing for you in 1938? 


The Bobbin Box Hoist and the Bobbin Conveyor, 

accessories to the Type K, greatly re- — 

duce handling costs about the machine. Poateule Wadd 
Send for descriptive material. tachi 


The Terrell Machine (o., Inc. 


1200 North Church Street 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
MR. LUTHER PILLING, Danielson, Connecticut. Representative for 
N. Y., N.J., Pa.. New England States, and Canada 
GEO. THOMAS & CO., LTD., Manchester. England, European Agents 
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ECAUSE our chief 
interest lies in the profit- 
able turnover of mer- 
chandise, our Construc- 
tive Factoring service has 
helped manufacturers in 
many lines to a greater 


SUCCESS. 
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New Home of The Textile Shop at Spartanburg . . . 
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@ This photograph shows the new plant and office of The Tertile Shop, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., coppersmiths and sheet metal specialists, manufacturers of vacu- 
um lint and dust collectors for automatic spoolers, warpers, nappers, etc.; and of 


“No Drip” 


slasher hoods and other tertile equipment, 


The company is operated 


by J. W. Williams and E. J. Eaddy; J. BE. Spivey is sales representative 


Hughes Southern Representative 
for Saxl Instruments 

F. H. Hughes, Greenville, S. C., is 
now southern representative for Dr. 
Irving J. Saxl, Industrial Trust Build- 
ing, Providence, R. I., manufacturer of 
testing instruments and apparatus. Dr. 
Saxl has available all standard testing 
instruments such as tensile strength 
testers, twist testers, etc., but has also 
developed other instruments. Among 
these are the stiffness tester for quan- 
titatively evaluating the stiffness of 
sizes, finishes, the effectiveness of soft- 
ening compounds, and the influence of 
different manufacturing procedures; 
the gelometer for determining the ef- 
fectiveness of sizing and throwing gel- 
atins; the crepage tester by which 
the contractile energe contained in 
throwing yarns can be measured. 


* 


Worthington Acquires Interest 


in Moore Corporation 
Worthington Pump and Machinery 


Corporation, Harrison, N. J., has ac- 
quired an interest in the Moore Steam 
Turbine Corporation, Wellsville, N. Y. 
This association adds to the list of 
products sponsored by Worthington an 
extensive line of steam turbine equip- 
ment and in turn provides Moore with 
the benefit of Worthington’s resources 
in matters pertaining to both applica- 
tion and metallurgy. 
& 

Patents Awarded 

According to Paul B. Eaton, patent 
attorney, Charlotte, N. C., several pat- 
ents have been awarded for textile de- 
vices recently. William D. Dodenhoff, 
Greenville, S. C., secured broad claims 
on a picker for looms in which the for- 
ward shell of the picker is open and 
a fibrous or leather member is placed 
therein with the front layer overlap- 
ping the front edges of the shell. This 
is said to permit easy renewal of the 
impact receiving surface, thus saving 


the shell and resulting in much saving 
to mills James R. Wilson, Ramseur, 
N. C., was awarded a patent on a lap 
stick as used in pickers and the like 
for holding the lap rolls in position. 
It is a rod of iron with a circular por- 
tion bent on one end at right angles 
to the rod to form a head, said to be 
used in replacing the old type of lap 
stick having a cast iron head. 
4 


Additional Personal Items 
WILLIAM N. BANKS, president, 


Grantville (Ga.) Mills, was elected 
chairman of the Carded Sales Yarn 
Spinners Association on December 17, 
1937. 


E. E. SWENSON has become manager 
of the Richmond, Va., plant of E. I. Du 
Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc., 
succeeding WILLIS SHACKELFORD, who 
has been promoted to the acetate de- 
partment as assistant manager, locat- 
ed in Wilmington, Del. 


H. B. JENNINGS, president of the 
Mansfield Mills, Ine., East Lumberton, 
N. C., and the Jennings Cotton Mill, 
Ine., North Lumberton, N. C., has re- 
tired as the head of these mills after 
having served for more than 30 Years. 
His successor has not been named. 


JOHN S. Brayton has been elected 
treasurer of the Charlton Mills, Fall 
River, Mass., succeeding ALrrep E. 
PATE, resigned. 


FRANK FE. ARNZEN, who has been 
with the Fall River (Mass.) Bleachery 
for the past 27 years, has been made 
vice-president of the Lincoln Bleachery 
& Dye Works, Lonsdale, R. I. 


LEONARD S. LITTLE, president of the 
United States Finishing Company, has 
resigned. His successor has not been 
made known. 
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ANDREW G. Prerce, treasurer of the 
Pierce Manufacturing Company, New 
Bedford, Mass., has been elected presi- 
dent of the corporation succeeding his 
brother, the late EpwARp T. PIERCE. 


WittriAM M. MARSHALL, who has 
been superintendent of the Aspinook 
Company, Jewett City, Conn., is now 
with the textile division of National 
Adhesives Corporation. 


Obituary 


RospertT V. IRWIN, associated with the 
International Salt Company in a sales 
capacity, and operating out of Char- 
lotte, N. C., succumbed to a heart at- 
tack recently. 


FRED C. KELLER, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Keller Knitting Company, 
passed away the middle of December. 


HARRY RATCLIFFE, 65, superintendent 
of the Pierce Brothers, Ltd., Mill, was 
instantly killed by an automobile the 
latter part of December. 


CLAUDE A. RAGAN, vice-president of 
the Eastman (Ga.) Cotton Mills, 
passed away during January. 


J. L. Roacw. cashier of the Apple- 
ton Mills, Anderson, S. C., passed away 
suddenly January 6. 


W. B. ANDERSON, general manager of 
Barber-Colman Company’s plant, Fram- 
ingham, Mass., passed away December 
30 at his home. 


WILLIAM S. DowpbeEtt, former presi- 
dent of New York Cotton Exchange, 
1932-34, and associated with Weil 
Brothers, Montgomery, Ala., cotton 
brokers, passed away recently. 


E. C. BARNHARDT, long associated 
with Cannon Mills, passed away in 
Concord, N. C., December 21 of a heart 
malady. 


A. O. KIMBALL, former superintend- 
ent of the Paul Whitin Manufacturing 
Company, Northbridge, Mass., passed 
away recently at the age of 56. 


FRANK W. WAKEFIELD, 57, secretary, 
treasurer and general manager of U S 
Bobbin & Shuttle Co., died on January 
17, at Lawrence, Mass. Death was 
caused by a heart attack following an 
appendix operation. Mr. Wakefield 
has been connected with the company 
for 32 years, first-as cost accountant, 
then becoming secretary, and later 
general manager and treasurer. His 
brother, RALPH WAKEFIELD, who is 
connected with the company’s plant at 
Lawrence, and his father, mother and 
sister survive. 
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The 
IDEAL 


TEXTILE BEARING 


UMEROUS applications for Graphited 
Bronze have been developed for 
Textile Machinery by Johnson Engin- 
eers. The reasons for the unusual suc- 
cess of this particular type are that it 
gives excellent bearing performance 


and provides the necessary lubrication. 


The absence of oil prevents injury to 
goods in process and eliminates the 
collection of lint, in and around the 


bearing application. 


The Johnson method of CUTTING the 
graphite retaining grooves at a 7° lead 
provides alternating contact of graph- 
ite and bronze with the shaft, and builds 
a continuous coating of graphite on 
both the shaft and the bearing. John- 
son Graphite Bearings can be reamed 


into place. 


Let us tell you more in detail how this 
new bearing will give you greater ma- 
chine performance. Sample bearings 


are available for tests in your own mill. 


Write today. 


JOHNSON BRONZE 


530 S. MILL STREET - NEW CASTLE, PA. 


(goer 2e Ve BEARING HEADQUARTERS we. 
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DO YOU HAVE “UNUSUAL” | 
_ REQUIREMENTS?...WELL, 
g We Build Unusual Equipment 













Steam-Jacketed Size Pans 
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@ No two textile or dyeing plants are exactly alike in 
the equipment they require. Realizing this we have spe- 
cialized in the fabrication of special equipment to meet 
individual needs. For instance, these STEAM-JACKETED 
SIZE PANS of STAINLESS STEEL pictured above were 
first fabricated to meet the special requirements of a 
large plant. Many grades of STAINLESS STEEL were used 
in experimentation until the proper alloy was selected 
And then the finished pans were subjected to many 
months service under actual operating conditions before 
we offered them to the client. As they now come from 
our shops they assure — 

@ Superior resistance to corrosion 

@ Superior resistance to oxidization 

@ More uniform transfer of heat 
The painstaking care which we exercised in developing 
this and other equipment is devoted to every problem 
with which we are intrusted. 

We are Specialists in the Fabrication of 

Equipment to meet Exceptional Needs. 


Write for complete information or advise us as to your 
F : ) 
particular problems. 
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PERSONAL NOTES 
about Men You Know 





EUGENE C. GWALTNEY, who for some 
time has been acting agent at the Co. 
lumbus (Ga.) plant of Bibb Manufac- 
turing Co., having completed the spe- 
cial work him there, re- 
turns to the Macon office on February 
1. Superintendent RUSSELL B. NEWTON 
will be in charge of the Columbus mill. 
S. Perry JENKINS has been promoted 
from overseer of spinning to assistant 
carding 


assigned to 


charge of 
the Columbus plant, 


superintendent in 
and spinning at 
and R. E. 
overseer of spinning. W. D. JENKINS 
continues as superintendent 
in charge of the fancy weaving divi- 
sion. Leon A. GRAYBILL is in charge 
of tire fabric production. 


HENDERSON has been made 


assistant 


DoNALD CoMER, chairman of the 
board of Avondale Mills, with plants in 
Alabama, and former president of the 
Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
been elected chairman of 


American 
ciation, has 
the executive committee of Southeast- 
ern Cottons, Inc. 


T. O. Ort, JR., formerly in charge ot 
designing at the Perkins Hosiery Mills, 
now the Jordan Mills, Inc., Columbus, 
Ga., has been made head of the sample 
department of Callaway 
Mills, LaGrange, Ga. H. T. MAHAFFEY, 
formerly assistant superintendent of 
the Clanton, Ala., plant of the Alabama 
Mills, Inec., has become a supervisor 
of sample production at 
Mills. 


production 


Callaway 


D. E. SHERRILL has been promoted to 
superintendent of Clyde Fabrics, Ince., 
Newton, N. C., succeeding H. J. Woops, 
resigned. 


JOHN R. BLoop, former president of 
Blood Knitting Company, is now asso- 
ciated his son, FLETCHER V. W. 
Bioop, president of Amsterdam Tex- 
tiles, floor covering firm, and will be 
general advisor to the company. 


with 


JOHN E. JAcogps, formerly with the 
Pacific Print Works, Lawrence, Mass.., 
is now overseer of the folding depart- 
ment of Arkwright Finishing 
pany, Fall River, Mass. 


(‘om- 


W. M. McDAnIEeEL, 
of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
in 19384, and formerly overseer of tuft- 
ing at the Valway Rug plant of Calla- 
way Mills, LaGrange, Ga., is now asso- 
ciated with the Blue-Bell Globe Manu- 


textile graduate 


facturing Company, overall manufac- 


turers. Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


LEO CROSSON, who has been with the 
(alco Chemical Company, is now asso- 
ciated with the Charlotte Chemical 
Laboratories, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 


W. J. SEIMAN has been promoted to 
personnel department of 
Rayon Corporation 
and American Bemberg Corporation, 
Elizabethton, Tenn., 
late R. J. U1. WorcESTER. 


head the 
North American 


succeeding the 


J. d. 
of the knitting department of Wiscas- 
sett Mills, Albemarle, N. C., has become 
superintendent of Rufus D. Wilson, 
Ine., full-fashioned hosiery mills, Bur- 
lington, N. C. 


Moore, assistant superintendent 


EpWARD C. CONNOR will, for the pres- 
the late RicHArD W. EnN- 
representative of the Foster 
Machine Company in the territory of 
North Carolina and vicinity, according 
to recent announcement by T. E. Con- 
company. 
automo- 


N. C., 


ent. succeed 


SIGN Aas 


manager of the 
Mr. Ensign was killed in an 
bile accident near Washington, 
on December 16. 


NOR, sales 


WittrAM McL. FRASER has resigned 
his position as assistant general man- 
ager of H & B American Machine Com- 
pany, Pawtucket, R. I. He has not an- 
nounced his plans for the future. 

J. W. Davis, formerly overseer of 
spinning, Jordan Mills, Inc., Columbus, 
(;a., has resigned to become associated 
with the Columbus Belting & 
Works. Mr. Davis is 
Jordan Mills by R. W. ScHRIMSHIRE, 
formerly with the Swift Manufactur- 
ing Company, Columbus, Ga. 


Spool 


succeeded at 


made night 
Oakland 
New- 


C. HuvupGens has been 
overseer of spinning at the 
Mill of the Kendall Company, 
berry, S. C. 


(“. W. Burrum, formerly of Lindale, 
Ga., has become overseer of weaving 
and slashing at the Sibley Manufactur- 
ing Company, Augusta, Ga. 


M. H. Carrer has been made over- 
seer of carding and spinning at Santee 
Mills, Bamberg, S. C. Formerly he was 
overseer of spinning at the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company, Atco, Ga. 


ASKEW, of Macon ‘lTex- 


BRADLEY 38. 
tiles, Inc., Macon, Ga., has become su- 
perintendent of the Taylor mill of Bibb 


Manufacturing Co., near Reynolds, 
Ga., succeeding Rurus SMITH, resigned. 
textiles at 


been 


Mr. Askew, a graduate in 
Georgia Tech, had _ previously 
shift foreman at Bibb’s Payne mill in 


Macon. 


LEON A. GRAYBILL, chief technologist 
of Bibb Manufacturing Company, has 
been transferred from Macon to the 
Columbus (Ga.) plant where he is in 
charge of tire fabric and 
quality. 


production 


A. A. WHITENER, Hickory, N. C., has 
both president and treas- 
urer of the Rudisill Spinning Mills, 
Ine., Lincolnton, N. C. He has been 
president for some time. 


been made 


JoseEPH R. HALSTEAD is now with the 
southern repair shop of Whitin Ma- 
chine Works and is operating in North 
and South Carolina. 

C. W. JoHNSTON, president and 
treasurer of the Highland Park Mills, 
Charlotte, N. C., and Rock Hill, 8. C., 
and the Anchor Mills, Charlotte, N. C., 
has retired as president and treasurer 
of the Highland Park Mills but will 
continue to hold his executive position 
with the Anchor Mills. 


E. C. DWELLE has resigned as vice- 
president and 
the Chadwick-Hoskins Mills, Charlotte, 
N. C., and the Martinsville (Va.) Cot- 
ton Mills, Inc., because of poor health, 
but continues to serve as a director of 
the mills. S. H. LANpeR has been 
made vice-president of Calhoun Mills, 
Calhoun Falls, S. C., in addition to 
his present position as executive vice- 
president and assistant treasurer of 
Gossett Mills, Anderson, S. CC. PHILIP 
C. GosseTtr has been transferred from 
the office of B. B. Gossett to the office 
of Chadwick-Hoskins as assistant to G. 
G. CROMER, vice-president. As noted in 
the January issue of CoTTon, N. G., 
HARDIE has been transferred from as- 
sistant general superintendent of the 
Gossett Mills, Anderson, 8S. C., to gen- 
eral superintendent of the Chadwick- 
Hoskins Mills, Charlotte and Pineville, 
N. C., and Martinsville (Va.) Cotton 
Mills, Ine., with headquarters in Char- 
lotte. 


treasurer of 


assistant 


D. K. CHALMERS has become vice- 
president and general 
Holeproof Hosiery Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., succeeding the late FELIx 


Lowy, who passed away October 6. 


manager of 


(Additional Personal Notes and 
Obituary Items on page 138.) 
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LOCATION 
OF MILLS 
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INSTALLATIONS 
OF 
BARBER-COLMAN 
SPOOLING 
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DURING 1937 
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Regardless of what it is—if it pertains to Textile Paper 
Carriers —research— product development -technical ser- 
vice—information—or efficient handling of your orders 


SONOCO sets the acknowledged standards of the world 


Sonoco Propucts LoMPANY 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
ONT. SC. CONN. 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY a 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brother along, 

“Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of liivng. 








Education in Advertisements 


Once again, “Old-Timer” has interrupted us in presenting the serial, “The Pleasure of Run- 


ning a Section’, in order to get the following report to you promptly. 
understand why it was not difficult to persuade us to publish it. 


When you read it, you will 
The serial on “The Pleasure of 


Running a Section” will be resumed in the March issue—unless, that is, Old-Timer interrupts us 


again.—The Editors.) 


-N HIS ARTICLE in December COTTON, OLD-TIMER 
said he wanted some information and was willing 
to pay for it. He asked readers to tell him what 

benefit they get, if any, from the advertisements in 
magazines like COTTON. The response to this request 
has been most gratifying and in accordance with the 
December article, OLD-TIMER is paying for the infor- 
mation. He realizes, however, there were probably 
many readers who read that article and passed it up 
without giving it any thought and so he wants to 
give them more information based on the answers he 
got. 

He believes that if the average reader could re- 
alize the educational advantages of studying the ad- 
vertisements, not only in COTTON but in any magazine, 
that he would give them more time and thought. In 
his December article OLD-TIMER related a specific in- 
stance merely to illustrate what he wanted; in his 
long experience of more than 25 years, however, he 
has had many such experiences of educational features 
gained from studying advertisements. 

Since receiving the gratifying response to his De- 
cember request, OLD-TIMER can say “I told you so” and 
he is going to give abstracts from some of these let- 
ters in the hope that this will make you study ad- 
vertisements more than you ever have done, and also 
in the hope that you will still respond to his request 
made in the December issue. 

OLD-TIMER has contended with both advertising 
solicitors and advertisers that the average reader does 
not realize how much he does get out of the advertise- 
ments which happen to catch his eye, and the very 
fact that he does get these benefits should encourage 
him to study other advertisements which may not es- 
pecially appeal to him, in the hope that the advertise- 
ment will contain food for thought that he can carry 
into the mill and into his work. 


Now let us see what we can find in the letters in 
response to the December request. Here is a letter 
from a thickly-settled mill district—it is short, only 
two paragraphs, but is chock full of good points, 
showing that this man is not only a close observer 
but that he is analytically inclined, that he not only 
reads the advertisements but studies them and tries 
to analyze the points the advertisers are trying t 
drive home. He says: ‘For the largest portion of my 
textile education, I give advertising the credit.’ Then 
he refers particularly to magazine advertising and 
catalogs of the machinery builders. Another reason 
he gives for studying the advertisements is, “Most all 
of the advertisers state some special thing or reason 
for their particular machine or product which they 
are advertising.”’ 

Then he that he reads the state- 
ments in the advertisements which claim that their 
machines or products are better than someone’s else, 
and then he makes practical tests in the mill to see 
if he can ‘find by comparison if the statements are 
facts or not. What he means is after studying a par- 
ticular advertisement, the wording of which has ap- 
pealed to him, he tests the products and judges the 
advertisements in that way. “You will naturally make 
some tests and do some comparing and the result will 
always be good information, and that is how I have 
built up a lot of new experience. This keeps you full 
of new ideas and is the best thing I know of to help 
a man and also to help his company.” 

Fellows, if that is not a strong recommendation 
for studving advertisements, I have never seen one. 

Here is a quotation from another letter: 


_ 


goes on to Sav 


“By glancing first through the advertisements, I look 
to see if there is anything new on the market for that is 
the only way some of us have of finding out about new 
machines and other necessary products. Take, for ex 
ample, the high draft roving machines that have been ex 
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Reaction torque is a force inherent in every 
motor you operate. By utilizing this force the 
American Tension Control Motor Base auto- 
matically matches belt tension to load 
requirements. It greatly reduces average 
operating belt tension and provides these 
factors that are so essential to satisfactory 
short center drive installations in the 
textile industry. 


ws 
7. 


Positive drive—maintains desired cylinder 
speed. 

Smooth starting—no destructive starting 
jerks. 

Long life—years of trouble-free operation. 


Low initial cost—investigate for yourself. 
Uses less horsepower—facts prove it. 


Low maintenance—requires infrequent 
attention. 

Low replacement costs—long belt and 
bearing life. 

Clean operation—cannot damage product. 
Compact—no aisle projections. 


Incomparable overall efficiency. 
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ao 


Your actual savings can be mathemati- 
cally pre-determined, but if you want 
dramatic proof, let us make a sample in- 
stallation in your plant without obligation. 
We are willing for you to be the sole judge. 


THE AMERICAN PULLEY COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MERICAN 


Tension Control 
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Stop 
Cloth 


Spoilage! 


Losses from oil spot ‘‘seconds’’ if un- 
checked, can cut very deeply into 
profits. That’s why 7 out of 10 mills 
changed from ordinary oil to NON- 
FLUID OIL—the drip less, waste- 
less lubricant that stays in bearings 


and off goods. 


Saving its own cost many times over 
by doing away with oil damage— 
NON-FLUID OJL makes still fur- 
ther savings. For it reduces lubri- 
cant and application cost by outlast- 


ing oil 3 to 5 times. 


Write today for free testing sample 
and bulletin, “‘Lubrication of 


Textile Machinery” 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
Main Office: 
292 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 


Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Agent 


WAREHOUSES: 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Chicago, Tl. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Providence, R. I. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Greenville, S. C. 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


a Better Lubrication af Less Cost per Month 
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tensively advertised during the last few years. There was 
one advertised in December Corron that I was particularly 
interested in because I had never seen one of the machines, 
but by studying that advertisement I got a definite idea 
as to the difference in the method of long draft on that 
machine and on other makes, 

“By studying advertisements in this way, it educates me 
not only for my personal benefit, but it gives me a better 
standing with my employer because I can discuss things 
more intelligently with him. 

“The next thing I do is to see what OLp-TiMeR has to 
say and then go on to the “How OTHER MEN MANAGE” 
Department. Thus I go through the magazine in a me 
thodical way. I do not go through Corton in a hurried 
way. I study it as if I were studying a textbook in a tex- 
tile school,” 


Now, I believe our next letter is going to be espe- 
cially interesting. It is from Mexico D. F., Maqui- 
naria Industrial Y. Textil. (OLD-TIMER does not feel 
that he is doing wrong in divulging this information 
because he doubts seriously if any of the readers are 
any more familiar than he is with this wording and 
he does not know what it is all about.) This letter is 
from the secretary of one of the officials of this tex- 


tile plant. It says: 


“My position has been more difficult than that of the 
average employee of a textile plant owing to the fact that 
my employer does not speak English and consequently all 
of his foreign correspondence is dictated in Spanish. All 
the names of supply parts, machinery, etc., are given to 
me in Spanish. That is where Corton textile magazine 
comes in handy, for owing to the fine tllustrations and 
clearly worded advertisements, I readily locate the articles 
that I am looking for. My employer is a subscriber to 
five more textile magazines but my favorite is Corton, 
for it contains more articles of vital importance to the 
trade than I have ever seen in any other magazine; there- 
fore, it is practically a dictionary or encyclopedia to me.” 


That is a new idea for not only OLD-TIMER’S read- 
ers but for readers of all textile magazines. It is 
certainly a new thought to OLD-TIMER. I had never 
considered COTTON as being a dictionary or an en- 
cyclopedia, but you and I both can now see how rea- 
sonable this assertion is, and in fact COTTON is not 
only a dictionary but is an encyclopedia. 

This confirms what we have been preaching to you 
all of these years—that you should not only preserve 
all copies of COTTON, but on receiving COTTON, you 
should always put a piece of blank paper next to the 
Contents page, and when you read an article of par- 
ticular interest, you should make a note of it right 
then. When you see an advertisement in COTTON that 
gives you some definite information about a machine 
or product, you should also make a note of that. These 
sheets of paper upon which you make notes from every 
issue of COTTON should form your personal index. 

Then you can get from the editor a cross-index of 
the articles published in COTTON during a year, and 
with your index this will help you build up an en- 
cyclopedia that will form one of the greatest sources 
of information I know of. It would indicate the trend 
of the times, the changes that come about from year 
to year, not only in textile manufacturing, but in the 
building of textile machinery and equipment. 

The articles vou find in the “How OTHER MEN 
MANAGE” Department are discussions of present-day 
methods of manufacturing. As you of course know, 
these methods are constantly changing. When the 


multiple loom system came in, we had to change all 
about the unskilled worker; 


of our ideas also the 
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smash hands, pick-out hands, etc.—and even many of 
our ideas about fixing looms had to be changed along 
with our methods of weaving. 

Another illustration of changing manufacturing 
conditions was encountered when the long draft struck 
the spinning room. We had to change our carding 
methods—we had to change our cleaning methods on 
the spinning frame and many other duties of the 
spinner; in fact, I often hear now of a mill still labor- 
ing with the methods of cleaning in spinning after 
installing long draft. 

To get back to our letter from Mexico—may I say 
in passing that I believe it would interest our readers 
to know that our “fan mail” in this department is 
from practically every textile country in the world? 
A few of them that I can recall without access to my 
files (this article is being prepared in Florida) in- 
clude letters from Spain and descriptions of the Casa- 
blanecas long draft system, as it was used in Spain 
before long draft was used in the United States; let- 
ters from Russia, Italy, Germany, and probably more 
from Japan than from any other one country. 

I am asking you as a reader of the OLD-TIMER page, 
did you realize that COTTON was known in so many 
fereign countries? This secretary down in Mexico 
continues: 

“IT am the only one here that can read Corton thor- 
oughly, but my boss is not far behind me for although he 
may not understand the words he does understand the 
jine illustrations and asks many questions about the arti- 
cles he believes will be of interest to him. He has already 
complimented me on the progress I have made compared 
with the other secretaries he has had, saying that I know 
more about the business than all the other secretaries he 
has had and of course this is contributable to my studyinz 
CoTTOoN as I do. This has encouraged me so much that I 
am devoting more of my time to reading advertisements in 
CoTTON and studving the interesting articles.” 

I am just wondering if some of the advertising 
agencies and machinery builders who dictate the polli- 
cy of advertising realize the results of this secretary 
studying an advertisement and explaining the details 
of it to this mill official. This contributor closes a 
most interesting letter by saying, “Never mind about 
the subscription prize, OLD-TIMER, my boss will take 
care of that.” 

Now we will get back to a mill located in the tex- 
tile center of the South. This states an actual ex- 
perience and shows definite results obtained from an 
advertisement, and the strange fact is that the writer 
did not see the advertisement himself, or if he did, 
he was not sufficiently impressed to act upon it, but 
one of his section men called his attention to the ad- 
vertisement and asked him to buy one of the belts 
that the advertisement claimed would keep his card 
cylinders up to speed. He was having difficulty, as 
most mills do, in keeping his card cylinders up to 
maximum speed, and as he was short of cards and 
needed every pound of production that he could get, 
the reading of this advertisement gave him the equiva- 
lent of buying or installing some new cards. 

Please note this advertisement was read by a sec- 
tion man, and I want to stress this point because from 
the trips I have made for the Smith Publishing Com- 
pany on which I would come in contact with firms 
that advertise in COTTON, I am sure that many of them 
do not realize the potential buving power that COTTON 
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reaches by being read by section men and others in 
similar positions, as well as by the operating and fi- 
nancial executives. 

Quoting further from this man’s letter, 

“T was pushing my card grinders for more production, 
explaining to them that our cylinders were not making 
the maximum 165 r.p.m., and that we were losing more 
production on that account than from any one cause. One 
of my grinders came to me with a page advertisement show- 
ing a picture of a card room using a new kind of belt on 
the eard cylinders. This advertisement stated that this 
belt would run a card up to a predetermined speed, would 
not stretch, and did not have to be run tight so as to cause 
trouble with the bearings. I told him we would get one. 
We ran this sample belt for about six months without hav- 
ing to cut it, and the speed was always up to standard. 
Now after seven years this belt and the others like it on 
our cards have been giving us as nearly perfect service as 
could be gotten, and they have paid for themselves many 
times over. The point I am trying to make is that adver- 
tisements should be made plain enough for everyone to 
understand them, not only the executives, because the peo- 
ple who operate the equipment are the final judges of it.” 
(Almost sounds like Orp-TrMer talking, doesn’t it?) 

OLD-TIMER can emphasize this statement by claim- 
ing that all you have to do is to get where there are 
several section men and hear them talk about the dif- 
ferent makes of products they are using to confirm 
the statement our friend has made. For example, if 
the purchaser has bought two or three kinds of pick- 
ers, a section man can tell you instantly which make 
of these pickers give the best service. If loom fixers 
are given several kinds of belting for their looms, or 
if section men are given several kinds of belts for their 
frames, or card grinders given several kinds of belt- 
ing for cards—then if you want to find out which belt 
or which picker is giving the best service, talk to the 
section men, and that is exactly what the overseer or 
superintendent does and he passes the information on 
to the manager and if he is not the buyer the manager 
passes it along to the purchasing agent. When sample 
machines of different makes are put in, it is the sec- 
tion man and operative who give the overseer, superin- 
tendent and manager the information as to how and 
why one machine is better than the other for a par- 
ticular purpose. 

The writer of this letter winds up by saying that 
he graduated from textile school 12 years ago, and as 
OLD-TIMER happens to know this textile school, he 
would like to add the information to his readers that 
his school has not only used OLD-TIMER’S mill calcula- 
tions as a study, but the dean has said he often uses 
an article from COTTON for a study period. This is a 
concrete example of a young man who read COTTON 
before he even worked in a mill and then developed 
into a purchaser. If this man profited by seeing an 
advertisement that his section man referred him to, 
don’t you think you might run across something some- 
time in the same way from which you not only would 
benefit personally but which would result in saving 
your company several thousand dollars as in this case? 

The next letter refers to an advertisement an- 
nouncing the establishment of a branch office in the 
home town of the man and he points out that “this 
office has given me information that I had no idea 
was obtainable in my particular mill district, and I 
realize I could not get it from the average mill.” Then 
he names the advertisement of a patented device for a 
machine saying that he tried this out and found that 
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it was what the advertiser claimed for it. He then 
refers to an advertisement of a long draft for fly 
frames and says this gave him more information con- 
cerning the subject than he had been able to obtain 
in any other way. He also advised that his firm had 
purchased one frame of this particular make of lony 
draft and although they had only had the machine a 
short time it looked as if it were going to prove a 
success. He refers to another advertisement and makes 
this remark, “I had never thought about using this 
particular product in that way.” 

There, you see, another definite statement where 
a man is benefited simply by reading an advertise- 
ment. Although he has been in the textile business 
for a number of years he had never thought of using 
that particular product in the way that this particular 
advertisement explained it to him. He refers to an- 
other advertisement in which a particular sentence 
gave him a new thought entirely about the operation 
of a machine. Then he mentions another advertise- 
ment with regard to shuttles that he wishes he had 
known about when he was making leno with heavy 
filling for imitation lace. 


Yankees Read "Cotton" Too! 


Now I want to take our readers North of the Ma- 
son and Dixon Line. Incidentally, I do not believe 
that the average southern reader realizes that COTTON 
is read so intensely as it is by northern textile man- 
agers, overseers and other operating executives, be- 
cause a lot of people think of COTTON as purely a 
southern magazine. Nor do I believe I am unethical 
in stating for our readers that COTTON comes nearer 
covering the southern textile industry than any other 
textile magazine. Until recent years practically all cf 
the machinery builders and people who advertised their 
products for textile mills considered that the greatest 
volume of buying was done North of the Mason and 
Dixon Line. However, recent statistics from Wash- 
ington, which are available to anyone wanting the in- 
formation, show that North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina each has more active spindles in operation than 
all of the mills North of the Mason and Dixon Line 
put together. That is a rather broad statement to 
make but it is information that is easily confirmed. 

Our northern reader writes a most interesting let- 
ter, full of information. He states frankly that he 
subscribes to several textile magazines and that he has 
on file each issue for the last seven years. He has 
my hearty congratulations because he is a student not 
only of the technical articles in COTTON but he is a 
close observer of the advertisements; in fact, he seems 
to study them, judging from his letter, as much or 
more than any correspondent we have heard from in 
a long time. I am going to quote parts of his letter, 
and the average reader may say that OLD-TIMER :s 
blowing his own horn or COTTON’S horn, and that is 
frankly admitted. When you have facts to back up 
your statement you can afford to blow your horn and 
be proud of it. However, I am not the only one that 
is blowing COTTON’s horn. This man says: 


“In Corron technical articles are brought out for mill 
men and the discussions are by mill men, putting the lesser 
(meaning less experience) man on his feet by giving their 
practical experience. That is what I call real and valu- 
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able information. It is readily understood and can be 


put into practice by the reader. Now here is how I look 
at ads: What do they try to tell me? Do they put it 
across in a definite understandable way or do I have to do 
a lot of figuring and reasoning to get their ideas?” 

Then he mentions several advertisements and criti- 
cizes some while congratulating others in the differ- 
ence of wording and illustrations. This information, 
of course, my editor will not permit me to give you. 
This man makes particular reference to 26-page-ad- 
vertisements in one issue of COTTON. If that is not 
going into detail and showing an extensive study of 
advertisements, I have no way of making it stronger. 
This man gives us several ideas, good ones, that I only 
wish I were permitted to pass on to advertising agen- 
cies and others who are responsible for illustrations 
and wording of these advertisements. I know it would 
be valuable information to them. In his criticism of 
some of the advertisements or their wording, he partly 
apologizes to OLD-TIMER by saying that OLD-TIMER 
has asked for it and he is letting him have it, and | 
only wish to answer him by saying thanks and that 
criticism oftentimes gives us more information than 
we could possibly get otherwise. I mention this solely 
to demonstrate the thoroughness with which the ads 
are read. 

Now I hope OLD-TIMER has given his readers in- 
formation that will be helpful. He has given you a 
cross-section of opinion as expressed by section men, 
overseers, superintendents, secretaries and other of- 
ficial of textile plants ranging from Pennsylvania to 
Mexico. I hope other readers now will write us giving 
their experiences and ideas concerning advertisements. 
Your criticisms and your other ideas about advertise- 
ments will be appreciated by OLD-TIMER and the pub- 
lishers, and you will furthermore be helping your bro- 
ther along by giving him ideas about advertisements 
and possibly by causing him to develop into a student 
which will in turn make him a more efficient man. 
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You have already realized that you have just read 
an article the like of which has never before appeared 
on the OLD-TIMER page; nor have we ever seen any- 
thing like it in a textile magazine. As explained in 
the December issue, OLD-TIMER had made a trip for 
his employer into New York State, Pennsylvania, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island and Massachusetts, coming into 
contact with many large advertising agencies, ma- 
chinery builders and other firms manufacturing prod- 
ucts for the textile industry, and both the December 
article and this one are the results of the information 
OLD-TIMER picked up by these contacts. 

In the first place, he realized that many of these 
firms did not realize how thoroughly COTTON covers 
the textile industry. Many of them did not realize the 
influence on purchasing that those other than the 
highest officials in a plant have in a mill. On this 
trip I could only make claims, and I wanted to be able 
to give them some definite information and so I pre- 
vailed upon the editor to let me run the December ar- 
ticle and as you have seen, it has brought most grati- 
fying results. Some people may say that the mill men 
who wrote these letters were coached by OLD-TIMER 
since they talk just like some of the dope he has been 
putting out. All that can be said in reply is that the 
December OLD-TIMER article was all that any of them 
had and anyone can read that for himself. 

However, OLD-TIMER is still not satisfied and he 
has given you this cross-section of some of the letters 
in the hope that it will lead you not only to study ad- 
vertisements more intensely, but that you will also 
come along now and reciprocate by giving him some 
of the good ideas you may have about advertising and 
advertisements. 


(Space would not allow Old-Timer to quote from 
all of the letters he received in response to the Decem- 
ber article. However, he thanks each and every reader 
who responded, and may at a later date make further 
quotations from more of the very interesting letters he 
received.—The Editors.) 
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Our Own “Professor Quiz’’ Program 


I’ YOU have read this issue of COTTON carefully, you 
should be able to answer the following questions. 
There is no prize, other than the result of checking 
on yourself. After reading the magazine, see how 
many of these questions you can answer. Then re- 
fer to the page number given in each case to get the 
answer to any you missed. 

Then drop us a line and tell us how you came out. 
Here are the questions, prepared at random from in- 


formation you can find in this issue: 

1. What is one of Fuller Callaway’s interesting hobbies? 
(Page 88.) 

2. According to the old theory, what is the best remedy 
for delirium tremens? (Page 84.) 

3. What company recently added a 
finishing plant? (Page 79.) 

4. Name three important points in producing combina- 
tion rayon yarns? (Page 90.) 

5. When and where will the 1938 national convention 
of AATCC be held? (Page 104.) 

6. In the weave room, what operative’s work directly 
affects the oiler’s efficiency? (Page 100.) 

7. Which department of the mill has experienced the 
greatest increase in man-hour productivity since 1910? 
(Page 109.) 


new dyeing and 


uble without charge? 


S. What is the procedure in manufacturing the new 
Heat-Resistant tire cord? (Page 116.) 
9. In what mill did workers voluntarily accept wage 


reduction in order to get work? (Page 120.) 
10. What college is constructing a new textile building? 
(Page 124.) 
ll. What company has announced plans to make small, 
light-weight Diesels? (Page 132.) 
12. Whom did N. Y. & N. J. 
(Co. recently promote? (Page 136.) 
13. Who is chairman of the executive 
Southeastern Cottons, Inc.? (Page 140.) 


Lubricant Co. and Ciba 


committee of 


14. Where did Archer Hosiery Mills get their name? 
(Page 161.) 
15. When did the tornado strike the Sellers Hosiery 


Mills? (Page 169.) 
16. What two southern states have more active Spin 
dles each than all of the states north of the Mason & Dixon 


line? (Page 146.) 
17. What mills recently installed a new yarn convey- 


ing system? (Page 176.) 

1S. Where is a service on textile mill 
(Page 151.) 

19. How much hosiery did the U. S. 
(Page 189.) 

20. What are the remedies for loose lines in seamless 
hosiery? (Page 176.) 


problems avail 


produce last year: 
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A ea may y DALING PRESSES 
CONO omy ALLSIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE BUILT [IN USA. 


ECONOMY BALER CO.. Derr, ©) ANN ARBOR .MICH.U.S.A. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
New York Office: 100 Gold St. Philadelphia Office: Drexel Bldg. 


Terrell Machine Co., 1200 No. Church St., Charlotte, N.C. Boston Office: 601 Atlantic Ave. 


Economy Baler Co., Box 653, Atlanta, Ga. 


CLI SN RCHES 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Manufactured by 


CLINTON COMPANY 


CLINTON, IOWA 
QUALITY SERVICE 
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HUMIDU C 7 ame 
For Humidifying — Heating — Ventilating — Air Conditioning sacentrete = >| SI 
ALL IN ONE UNIT in 


Atr Conditioning in industry is growing in importance because of its effect on people, products 
and projits. It must be considered as one of the essential tools of modern plant operation. 


THE BAHNSON COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. 


SALES ENGINEERS: 
D. P. STIMSON I. L. BROWN S. FRAMBACH D. D. SMITH 
8. CO. STIMSON 886 Drewry S8t., N.E. 108 Embree Orescent 906 West Lovell &t., 
Winston-Salem, N. O. Atlanta, Georgia Westfield, N. J. Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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TALLOW GUM ELASTIC 


STODGHILL and COMPANY 
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HOW OTHER MEN MANAGE 





Practical Discussions by Cotton's Readers 
On all Varieties of Mill Subjects 








Plumbing New Spindles 


The men agree it is better practice to plumb the 
spindles upon starting up the frame 


EDITOR COTTON: 

“CONTRIBUTOR No. 6735”, on page 121 of the De- 
cember issue of COTTON, has asked whether it is bet- 
ter practice to plumb the spindles both top and bottom, 
when installing new spinning, or to run the ring rail 
almost to the top, set the rings, and let the frame run 
for 30 to 60 days before plumbing the spindles. 

We have recently started up about 40 new frames 
on long draft and our procedure is as follows: 

We set up the frame, leveled, lined, and made a 
thorough check on all fittings and adjustments. Then 
we put in our spindles, leaving the rings loose, ran 
the frame about eight hours to break it in, and com- 
pleted all minor adjustments. After doing this we 
ran the rail to the bottom, put the block in, and set 
the rings. We then knocked the spindles in at the 
bottom. 

Next we ran the rail almost to the top and knocked 
the spindles in at the top. We immediately set in the 
roving and started the frame up. 

On new frames I see no reason for waiting 30 to 
60 days, as “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6735” suggests, using 
the power to do this, as well as lubrication, and the 
loss of the yarn that might be made in the meantime. 
It is quite likely that these frames will have to be 
gone over earlier than the usual time for overhauling 
other frames throughout the mill, but this is to be 
expected. 

It is not a good practice to start up new frames 
and let them run too long before they are given a 
second check-up. As for this being the better proced- 
ure, I cannot say, but it is the plan we have used. I 
don’t think we could have expected any machines to 
have started up any better than these did for us. The 
yarn seems to be above the average and the ends down 
per thousand spindles are exceptionally low. 

I would say go ahead, plumb your spindles, and 
put your frames to work. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6764. 
——_@-——_ 
EDITOR COTTON: 

Answering “‘ CONTRIBUTOR No. 6735” concerning 
the plumbing of new spinning frames: We have in- 
stalled 12 new spinning frames in the past 12 months 
with 1%4-inch rings and medium gravity spindles, run- 
ning 9,600 r.p.m. on 50s and 60s. Our practice is to 
run the spindles a day before plumbing. The men 
set the spindles at the bottom of the ring rail trav- 
erse, run the rail to the top of the traverse and set 


E invite our readers to make use of this de- 
W cortment for the discussion of any and all 
problems arising in the mill or finishing plant 
Questions, answers or letters need not contorm to 
any particular style and will be properly edited be- 
fore publishing. The editors do not ho!d themselves 
responsible for any statement of opinion or fact 
which may appear in this department unless so en- 
dorsed. This department is open to all. 


the spindles at the top. This setting is done with 
the spindles running, using a bobbin with a wooden 
collar which is just a little smaller than the inside 
of the ring. This collar fits the bobbin tightly but 
can be slipped up or down so that it can be used for 
both settings. If it is painted or chalked white on 
the top it shows up better. 

The bottom setting is made by moving the spindle 
base so that the spindle is central in the ring. The 
top setting is made by putting a slip or two of paper 
between the base and the rail so as to bring the top 
of the spindle central in the ring. 

After setting, all settings are re-checked. We find 
this method satisfactory and seldom have to re-set 
spindles before the regular period of 12 months. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6765. 
of 
EDITOR COTTON: 

The question asked by “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6735”— 
which is the better practice in starting up new spin- 
ning, to plumb the spindles both top and bottom imme- 
diately upon starting the frame, or, to set the rings 
with the ringrail almost to the top and then let the 
frame run for 30 or 60 days—seems to me to be an 
unnecessary question and I fail to see the point. 

There are only two ways to do anything, and par- 
ticularly in setting up machinery, they are, the right 
way and the wrong way. A spindle in a spinning 
frame is intended to be run in an upright position, in 
the exact center of the ring. It is intended to be set 
perfectly, and when operating at speed to be rotating 
at the center of that ring, whether the ring is at the 
top or at the lowest position. Therefore, the spindle 
should be plumbed properly before being put into op- 
eration, immediately upon starting up the frame. 

After the frame has been operating upon produc- 
tion for a few weeks, it might be well to check the 
spindles, and if necessary, plumb them again. But, 
if the spinning frame is properly constructed, as it 
should be, and as spinning frames are today, this 
should not be necessary, but the frame should wait 
until the regular time for such work to be done. 
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MAY WE FIGURE WITH YOU ON 
YOUR PAINT REQUIREMENTS? 


It cannot hurt---Ilt may do good 


LELAND MOORE 
PAINT & OIL CoO. 


Manufacturers 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 
NOTE: We will be happy to refer you 


to a large number of mills who have used 


our products. 


MORTON IMPROVED DOUBLE CIRCULATING 
RAW STOCK DYEING and BLEACHING MACHINE 


Guaranteed to do Direct, Sulphur and Vat Head Room No special Floor space —_ 
Colors and Beaching Required foundation required for ee 
14 ft required for each machine 
IMPROVED PATENTED FEATURES TO our machine. is 8 « 1h ft. 
MEET ADVANCES IN TEXTILE AND | | A. ‘a vee 
> 7 : Machines 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING or yo oer eee 
i2t . oy fee nm. Y - | = 1 lb. to 1000 
THE IRON FOLLOW PLATE holds the ‘ee |p a ety) tg | Be iv. capacity 
BATCH OF COTTON in PERFECT condi- : = | | 4 3 
tion while it is being dyed off. 
The DOUBLE CIRCULATING FEATURE 
feeds the dye liquor in on each side of the 
machine and insures level and even dyeing. 
ALL DYEING IS DONE ON A REMOY 
ABLE BASKET. The false bottom is 
never removed. 
This Machine is Not to be Confused With the 
Old Type Morton Raw Stock Machine. 
Our Machines Are Operating in the Larges 


Mills in the South and East. This Machine Furnished Belt, Tex Rope or Motor Driven. 


OUR MACHINES ARE BACKED BY 35 YEARS EXPERIENCE IN BUILDING DYEING MACHINERY. 


Manufactured by 


MORTON MACHINE WORKS, COLUMBUS, GA. 


Builders of Horizontal Beam Dycing Machines since 1910. Builders of Vertical Beam and 
Package Dyeing Machines, and Raw Stock Dyeing Machines to dye from 1 to 1600 Lbs. 


CAROLINA SPECIALTY CO., Charlotte, N. C. natant for our sneabaa in the Carolinas. 


rebeneccceeee 
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If there is any advantage in not properly plumb- 
ing the spindles upon starting up, why bother to line 
or level the frame upon starting up, or why fasten 
it to the floor? 

A spinning frame is built to produce yarn, and if 
properly set up it will produce yarn and good yarn 
from the first start up, or the machine builder is not 
producing the best machine possible. A $2,000 auto- 
mobile these days can be driven off at top speed, so 
why should not a $2,000 spinning frame do so? 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6766. 
et. 
EDITOR COTTON: 

This is in answer to “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6755” 
asks if it is better to plumb new spindles at first or 
wait about 30 or 60 days. It is better to examine 
both sides of the question to see just what advantages 
we can find for each procedure. 

In my opinion there is just one advantage to set- 
ting the rings and not plumbing the spindle until the 
frame has run 30 or 60 days. 
a new spinning frame is started, the floor and frame 
settle, and if the spindles were started in plumb they 
would be out of plumb as the frame settled. This 
makes it necessary to plumb the spindles after the 
frame has been running a month or two, and if we 
plumbed spindles at the start, we find it necessary to 
plumb them again in a comparatively short time. 
Whereas, if we do not plumb spindles at the start, 
only the one plumbing is necessary, and we save the 
cost of plumbing one time. 

On the other hand, I find two advantages to plumb- 
ing the spindles when the new frame is started. First 
we will have better running spinning, and second, we 
will be able to build larger packages. 

It is a known fact that spindles running out of 
plumb make bad running spinning, and if we start 
up the new frame without plumbing the spindles, we 
cannot expect the spinning to run very well. Grant- 
ing that the spindles will get out of plumb as the 
frame settles, they will not be as badly out as they 
would be if they were not plumbed at the start. So, 
I think we can safely say that by plumbing the spin- 
dles when the frame is started we will have better 


who 


running spinning, which naturally makes for better 


quality yarn. 

As to the second advantage of plumbing the spin- 
dle at the start, I think everyone will agree that there 
is an advantage to getting as large a package as the 
ring size will allow. This will reduce the cost of doff- 
ing and increase the production of the frame, because 
less doffing is necessary. Then, too, if the yarn is 
to be wound, the larger package will reduce the cost 
of winding, and if it is to be woven, the larger pack- 
age will reduce the number of knots. But if the spin- 
dles are not started in plumb, it will be impossible to 
get the maximum package because at some point in 
the traverse the side of the ring will come into con- 
tact with the yarn on the bobbin, making it necessary 
to doff the frame at this point. On the other hand, 
if the spindles are in plumb we can get the maximum 
size package because the spindles are in the center of 
the ring at all points of the traverse. 

In summing up, we see that by plumbing the spin- 


We all know that after 
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dles when the new frame is started we have better 
running work and can build larger packages, but will 
find it necessary to plumb the spindles a second time. 
It is my opinion that the better running work, and 
the larger packages more than offset the cost of the 
second plumbing, and for this reason I think the bet- 
ter procedure in starting new spinning is to plumb 
the spindles both top and bottom immediately upon 
starting up the frame. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 6767. 
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“Cotton's Clearing House 


A reminder of what some readers of ‘Cotton’ may 
be missing, and some pertinent points on the weav- 
ing of quality fabrics . . . . «© « . 


VER THE PERIOD of a year, many questions pass 
) through the hands of the editors of COTTON, 
coming from men in the mill who seek infor- 
mation and exchanges of opinion from other mill men. 
And who is in a better position to answer technical 
questions and to solve mill problems than the man 
that has already encountered them? To these men, 
mill superintendents of long standing, the editor goes 
for advice—when the questions cannot be answered 
from the files of COTTON and by the technical staff of 
the paper, with help of an extensive library. For ex- 
ample, such questions and subsequently the answers 
pertaining to the handling of cotton accounts, method 
of checking picker laps for evenness, weighting under- 
clearers on drawing frames, tight and slack ends on 
fiy frames, cleaning in the spinning room to prevent 
gouts, making slub filling, preventing travelers un- 
threading, controls in the finishing plant, sooty yarn 
in spinning, ascertaining moisture content on yarn 
from slashers, methods of fixing looms, training loom 
fixers and consumption, laboratory 
details, and various engineering data, show the vast 
amount of information that passes through the office 
of COTTON, much of which is published for the benefit 
of other mill men who may be encountering the same 
problems. 

Like the quality of mercy, in giving information 
nertaining to the running of a textile mill or finish- 
ing plant, the donor receives as much benefit as the 
inquirer. This is not an opinion; it is fact—those 
riving the information tell us so. COTTON is even re- 
quested to ask questions—for in answering them the 
mill man’s thought is stimulated. And in answering 
the questions asked by someone else, the man supply- 
ing the answer usually finds a means of improving a 
condition, process, or method. 

A short while ago COTTON published an article by 
a prominent executive outlining his plan for improv- 
ing conditions at his plant. He realized that this could 
best be done by encouraging his men to read the trade 
journals. 


weavers, supply 


This article is not being offered as a commercial 
boost for COTTON, nor as the prelude to a subscription 
campaign—there are better means of increasing cir- 
culation. It is being published with the sincere hope 
that the textile industry will realize that a service 
without charge is being offered and is available. 





REASONS 


for 
making PAGE 
your choice 


PAGE has pioneered in woven metal property protection for 
54 years. So many superior fence features have been developed 
by PAGE that every firm or individual contemplating a 
fencing installation is invited to obtain complete PAGE 
FENCE facts. Note these 9 briefs and mail coupon for free 
information booklet. 


] PAGE originated woven wire fence in 1883. 
Exclusive PAGE ‘“‘flat-weave’’ allows tighter stretch- 

2? ing; lessens side-sway, wear and corrosion at contact 
points. 
The only fence made in 5 superior metals to meet 
different destructive air conditions—Page P-12 guar- 
anteed Copper-bearing Steel—Page-Armco Ingot Iron 
—Page-Alcoa Aluminum—Page-Allegheny Stainless 
Steel—Page genuine Wrought Iron. 
The P-12 Wing-channel Line Post is exclusive to 
PAGE—\the only metal post designed exclusively for 
fence use. 
No ‘‘raw ends’’ in a PAGE fence. Page P-12 extra 
heavy 12-test galvanizing is done after weaving and 
cutting. 
Page P-12 is the only galvanized metal fence with 
matched fabric, fittings, top-rail and line posts. 
PAGE FENCE pays for itself in reduced fire-insur- 
ance rates, decrease in stolen goods, fewer claims for 
injuries, increase in usable space, riot protection, 
reduction of information ‘“‘leaks.’’ 


PAGE P-12 fabric, fit- B tings, top-rail and posts 
are uniformly covered * Pa X by the industry’s high- 
est known twelve-test ~ guarantee. 


+. 


92 Page Fence Distributors with complete respon- 
sibility in fence-erection service, estimates and con- 
sultation are located conveniently throughout the 
United States—associated to serve you, wherever 
you are. 


FENCE FACTS FREE 


Mail coupon for nearest Page Fence Dis- 
tributor’s name and free copy of new in- 
formative booklet, “‘Fence Facts.”’ 
Page Fence isa product of the Page 
Steel & Wire Division of Ameri- 
can Chain & Cable Company, Inc. 
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PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 
DEPT. C2 Bridgeport, Connecticut 


Please mail new free booklet “*Fence Facts’’ and name of 
nearest associated Page Fence Distributor. 


America’s First Wire Fence—Since 1883 
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Like Peas In a Pod 


One of the paramount features of our aprons is 
UNIFORMITY. Efficiency depends upon the precision 
in which draft aprons are made. 


These aprons will not vary more than 5/1000 of an 
inch at any spot. Furthermore, each apron is uniform 
in thickness and exact size with all others in the same 
shipment, and uniform with previous shipments! They 
look alike—perform alike—are alike—like peas in a pod. 


Gauge Tested [ Thousandth am inch 
Textile Aprons 


Our aprons are made of the very finest of Bark tanned 
leather or chrome leather and properly beveled to insure 
a sure fit when applied. Rough finish inside to grip; 
smooth finish outside for an even flow of the yarn. 

Keep a supply of “spares” on hand for that emergency. 
When we know the exact type and size you use, we can 
fill your orders without delay. 


Better Aprons—Better Service 


Better Prices 


A Better Buy! 


In every particular you will find our aprons a better 
buy, and you’ll save money at the same time. We can 
afford to charge less, as our plant is devoted entirely to 
the production of these aprons and our overhead is kept 
low. We pass these savings on to our customers. 





Satisfaction guaranteed in every particular! 
Better Send for Samples ! 
Address Dept. C-3 


Give these aprons a trial at our expense and see for 
yourself how superior they are and figure how much 
money you can save. Write for free samples, telling us 
the type of spinning machinery you use. If your require- 
ments ure otner than our regular sizes in stock, we can 
make them to specification or sample. Get a supply 


today. 
Better Buy! 


EXTILE APRON CO. 


905 South Main St., East Point (Atlanta), Georgia. 
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This brings us to an example of COTTON’S service: 

The superintendent of a cotton mill sent us a sam- 
ple of faulty fabric, asking for an opinion regarding 
the poor appearance of the warp. Was the yarn un- 
even, or was the cloth reedy with too few ends in the 
warp construction, or was there too little cover on 
the cloth? How could the appearance of the fabric be 
improved? 

This sample of cloth, along with the questions, was 
passed along to a prominent successful mill man, with- 
out revealing the identity of the inquirer, and with- 
out attempting to edit his reply, his answer is given as 
follows: 

It is a little like trying to hit someone on the jaw 
when you are in pitch darkness to try to tell exactly 
what is wrong in this particular case—just by looking 
at a piece of cloth, but here goes: 

1. This mill is using a 3-dent reed. That is, there 
are three warp ends in each dent. In all my experi- 
ence I have never seen a high class piece of cloth made 
with a 3-dent reed; I do not say that it cannot be done, 
but I have never seen it accomplished. Naturally it 
will run swell for the weaver, because the weaver can 
run more looms, but this man is making a high class, 
expensive piece of goods, using combed yarns made of 
expensive cotton—and then to ruin the goods with a 
few cents saving on a reed, and a slight cost per pound 
in weaving is not exactly sound judgment on some- 
body’s part. There is a double reed available and you 
might tell him where, should he wish to give it a trial. 
It mav help the appearance of the cloth. 

2. The cloth has the appearance of being made 
with staggered harness and steel heddles. It is diffi- 
cult to put a good cover or face on a fine fabric like 
this, 124x68, with staggered harness. If he will try 
the regular double row harness I am sure the face on 
the cloth will be improved. I also suggest that he 
give twine harness a trial. 

3. I do not see anything badly wrong with his 
yarn, either warp or filling. Of course, I should see 
the yarns on the warp and filling bobbins to pass on 
them critically. However, I believe there are other 
things giving this man trouble. 

4. Judging from the appearance of the cloth, the 
loom settings are not correct. The harness eyes are 
not level when the tight shade is down. This may be 
caused either from poor setting of the harness, or by 
the harness shafts or ribs not holding the heddles 
level. 

5. The harness cams may be set too soon—that 
is, when the harness are level the reed is too close to 
the fell of the cloth. The loom fixers probably do this 
to make the selvages run better. I suggest that he 
set the harness cams so that when the harness are 
level the reed will be at least 314 inches from the fell 
of the cloth. Then, if it is impossible to make good 
selvages with this setting, a tape selvage should be 
installed; tape selvages should be used on high class 
goods such as this sample anyway. 


6. He should raise his stop motion girt so that 
the warp yarn will be tight on it when either the front 
or back harness is down. Most overseers and fixers 
want to set the stop motion girt so the yarn just bare- 
ly touches it when the shade is down. Naturally, this 
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setting will take some of the strain off of the yarn 
and that is why the overseer makes the setting. Rais- 
ing the girt may sound silly to some overseers, but the 
fact remains that it will improve the face or cover of 
a high class piece of goods. It will also help on 80x80 
and so on down the line. 

7. Should this man care to go to considerable ex- 
pense: He can insert or install a round iron rod with 
proper stands, a flat or half round casting would be 
even better, over the take-up roll where the cloth first 
comes in contact with the take-up roll. Then by in- 
stalling another rod in front of the take-up roll, keep 
the cloth from coming in contact with the take-up roll 
until the cloth has been guided around to the bottom 
of the take-up roll. In other words, have as long a 
piece of cloth as possible between the fell of the cloth 
and its first contact with the take-up roll. The result 
will be, with the present reed, that the cloth will have 
too many warp threads per inch and will be too nar- 
row, because the farther the take-up roll is from the 
fell of the cloth, the greater the contraction in width. 
Therefore it will be necessary to use a reed with less 
dents per inch to make the cloth 124 warp ends per 
inch in the cloth. 

Without my giving an explanation, the resultant 
cloth will have a better face or cover. 

C. O. B. 
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Comments on 


“High Whip Roll” 


Does not agree that high whip rolls cause seconds 
Says "Contributor No. 6604" does not qualify his 


statement enough . . . . 


EDITOR COTTON: 

On page 97 of the July issue of COTTON there ap- 
peared an article by ““CONTRIBUTOR No. 6604” entitled 
“High Whip Roll Causes More Seconds” and the edi- 
tor’s remarks invite other opinions on this subject. 

I feel that “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6604” made a state- 
ment which is true in some cases and untrue in others. 
I do not think he went enough into detail in explain- 
ing himself. Of course, there are situations which 
make a high whip roll unsatisfactory and there are 
also cases where a whip roll that is not so high op- 
erates very well. 

On cotton work where the warp yarns are strong, 
a slightly raised whip roll and a rod or slat about '4- 
inch to %-inch in diameter on the breast beam will 
give the cloth a better cover. If the whip roll is raised 
too high the filling will have a wavy appearance and 
the strain on the yarn will be so severe that it will 
break. 

In my opinion, whip rolls should not be raised on 
rayon work but should be as nearly level with the 
sand roll as possible, whereas, on cotton work, if rais- 
ing the whip roll is not overdone it will improve the 
appearance of the cloth. 

I quite agree with “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6604” only 
partially. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6738 
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~ There’s = 
a Shading FTER all is said and done, the 


Problem in Your Plant success of a kier boil depends 


RA-TOX Can Solve upon something besides a pump, 
Summer months are hardest a kier and temperature. That 


on your workers, of course, 
vet all the year brings the something must be in the kier 
too-bright conditions for effi 
cient production. You have a liquor a penetrating, carrying, 
shading problem and need 
RA-TOX the year round. . ; , 
RA-TOX are wood = fabrie adsorbing, cleansing power in 
shades designed especially for 
steel sash with swing venti 
lators, yet they are efficient on 
all types of both wood and f 
steel sash. RA-TON Shades What is that something? 
admit from 50°. to 4007, more 
light and air and have prac 
ee It is a scientific combination of 
pense. Many of America’s 
largest factories are RA-TONX , . | ; 
ae. alkaline and colloidal properties 


Now is the time to get the P 
RA-TOX Shades reduce facts for scientific shading found only in ESKIER. 
room temperature 10 to when your attention is on it. 
-) degrees—-they venti- 2 decide >A WINE sae Bene 
late without draughts— Once decided, RA-TON makes 
they are installed per- it unnecessary to think of it 


manently, metal to met- acain for at least twenty vears. 
al — easily operated. 
made of wood strips Send the Coupon 


attractively stained in 
Va rious colors - woven HOUGH SHADE 


with hard-twist seine CORPORATION 


Pena [Industrial Division] When present in the kier liquor, 
1067 Jackson St 
Janesville, Wis. 
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ESKIER speeds up circulation 


throughout the cloth, flushes cot- 

A-TOX ton impurities away, leaves the 
Or ESET WOOD FABRI RIC goods perfectly bottomed. We'll 
SHADES ”: STEEL SASH gladly recommend formulas for 


Our engineers are aliways glad to submit an estimate awithout your conditions 


avy obligation lo you. Send yvour specifications and we will 
return detailed information based on your requirements, 


°*@e 


HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 
1067 Jackson St., Janesville, Wis. 


RTA eR et ™ COWLES 2onvany 


NAME 
ADDRESS 10525 Carnegie Ave. @ Cleveland, Ohio 


hey STATE 
( ) Steel Sash ( ) Wood Sash 
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Grain Side of the Belt Goes Next to the Pulley 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Which side of the belt should be the pulley side, 
hair or flesh? As this question* has been raised con- 
stantly for many years, it is the intent of this article 
to give a practical and accurate answer to it, not by 
stating opinions but by presenting concrete facts from 
which sound and logical conclusions can be drawn. 

To give a clue as to where and how to find the an- 
swer, let’s revamp the question to read “Should not 
the correct side of the belt to be run next to the pulley 
be that side which transmits the most power, spins 
the most yarn, or weaves the most cloth?” 

Four factors govern the transmission capacity of 
leather belts—four factors other than width and 
thickness. First, there is the pressure between the 
belt and the pulley, commonly known as belt tension. 
Secondly, we have belt speed. The third factor is the 
angle of wrap or are of contact between the belt and 
the pulley. Lastly, but of extreme importance, we 
have the “coefficient of friction’ of the belt on the 
pulley. To clarify the term “coefficient of friction” 
we may substitute “resistance to slip’’. 

In setting up suitable test equipment to help us 
get the answer to our question, it is reasonable to 
believe that if we can accurately control belt tension, 
belt speed, and are of contact, so that in each test these 
are constant and can then measure the effectiveness 
of the “coefficient of friction”, we should have a test 
set-up that will absolutely suit our purpose. With 
these considerations in mind, we selected a dynamom- 
eter for making our tests. 

The dynamometer consists of a 50-hp., d.c. motor 
driving (by means of the belt being tested) a d.c. gen- 
erator of comparable size. There are 12-inch diameter 
cast iron pulleys on both the motor and generator. The 
motor speed is variable, but during all test runs was 
maintained at 700 r.p.m. Thus, we were able to keep 
constant both the belt speed and are of contact. The 
generator is mounted on rollers, and by means of an 
adjustable linkage between the generator and a stand- 
ard scale, the total belt tension, our third factor, can 
be maintained at a constant value and read directly 
from the seale. The output of the generator, or the 
load the belt transmits, is measurable. Inasmuch as 
three factors are constant, any variation in the gen- 
erator output must be due to our fourth factor only, 
that is, to the “coefficient of friction” of the belt sur- 
face, and “coefficient of friction” or that ability of the 
belt to resist slip, whose effect we are measuring, is 
an inherent quality of the belt surface built into it in 
the manufacturing process. Therefore, if we can ac- 
curately measure the difference in effect of the “‘co- 
efficient of friction” of the hair and flesh sides of a 
belt, we have an accurate answer to the question, 
“Which side of a belt should be operated against the 
pulley to insure the maximum production from our 
spinning frames, looms, or what have you?” 

Tests were made using 4-inch single leather belts 
of the same thickness and quality running at 2200 





*Other discussions on this subject have appeared on page 119 
May 1937 issue, page 107 Septehmber 1937 issue, page 101 Novem 
ber 1937 issue. and page 121 December 1937 issue. . 


yw and | have always had our own opin- 
ions concerning which side of the belt. 
hair or flesh, should be run next to the pul- 
ley. Along comes a man who gives us con- 
clusive test reports that either confirm or 
contradict these opinions. This 
McCoy 
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feet per minute under a constant tension of 288 
pounds. Each test belt was run first with the grain 
side then the flesh side to the pulley, and each load 
reading taken. The belts were each run three hours, 
and the three readings recorded here were taken at th 
start, the next after one and one-half hours and the 
third at the end of the run. 





GRAIN SIDE FLESH SIDE 

TO PULLEY TOPULLEY 
H.P. H.P. 

Belt Hours Run Transmitted ‘Transmitted 
A () 7.3 §.2 
1, 14.9 9.6 
3 14.9 10.1 
b () 10.5 7.3 
1!, 16.9 7.3 
3 17.2 8.7 
( () 10.3 5 
1! 13.5 9.6 
3 13.7 11.4 











Checking the results of our test, we find that in 
all cases the grain or hair side transmitted more 
horsepower than the flesh side, in fact, approximately 
Oo per cent more. 

At the beginning of this article, I promised you an 
accurate and practical answer to this important ques- 
tion. In the laboratory, we measure the effect of cer- 
tain conditions on our ultimate result. In the mill 
these same conditions are present, the unfortunate 
thing is, however, our inability to measure them or 
their effect. 
same, we have simply changed the scenery. 

Consequently, since we have found that the grain 
side gives the better results in the laboratory, we can 
rest assured that in the mill, likewise, we can trans- 
mit more power, spin more yarn, or weave more cloth 
with the grain side running next to the pulley. 


In other words, the players are all the 


o¢ 


Cross Index for 1937 


If you have saved all of your 1937 issues of “Cotton”, 
the editors have a cross index for you, conveniently ar- 
ranged so that you may locate the articles pertaining to 
any subject in the mill. Cross-Indexes are also available 
for the vears 1934, 1935, and 1936. See page 43, January 
issue, for complete details. 
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Uniform in Quality 
Uniform in Size 
Uniform in Finish 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


NASHUA NEW HAMPSHIRE 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE -D.C.RAGAN HIGH POINT.N.C. 


* * ER 
This is the Age OF SPEED 4™® 
and HIGH DRAFT SPINNING Pa 


Ring Travelers of greater advantage are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity, Gravity Express and Lowboy meet these new requirements. 


New Duplex Twister Travelers aa C. E. F. Twister Travelers 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER ‘Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. - CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Southern Office: — 131 West First St. — Charlotte, N.C. — _ C. D. Taylor, Southern Agent 
Southern Representatives ben neta thence H. ~— weenie P. se - —_ hieeniaen me einehntei pious smn — - ben 
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ASSIST YOU IN A Barnes TEXTILE ASSOCIATES | 


PROGRAM OF CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


SIZING . | , TO 
: THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


MODERNIZATION | a 


Any modernization program OVER 30 YEARS 








should include a thorough checking 
up on your methods an - s — 
of siz ‘ing. The efficiency of your 
slashing operations and the hae ality 
of y your product are determined by : 
yo ur sizing methods. 


The NORTH SERVICE man is @ OPERATING METHODS 


always at your call, ready to come 
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--- HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE... 


Here is presented an important service used every month by hundreds of COTTON readers. The list- 
ings explain themselves. The Manuals, Reference Books and Catalogs, containing information of unusual 
value in mill construction and operation, will be sent you without obligation. Read through the list care- 
fully. Then simply fill in on the coupon the number of those which interest you, and mail it te COTTON. 


This service is for men engaged in textile manufacturing only. Requests 


received from those 


not in the 


industry cannot 


be handled 


Advertisers in this Issue Offer you .......... 


205. The Walker Method—S page illustrated cata- 
log describing the Walker method of quickly check- 
ing the efficiency of machinery. This improved meth- 
od eliminates the losses resulting from improperly 
adjusted equipment. Walker Electrical Company, 
926 Means St., Atlanta, Ga. 


213. Saco-Lowell Cotton Machinery—Twisting—a 36 
page illustrated brochure explaining the companys 
twisters and parts, including the four basic type 
twisters, features of new construction and general 
notes on twisting. Production calculations and spec- 
ifications are included. Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk 
St., Boston, Mass. 


214. Saco-Lowell Cotton Machinery—Spinning—thie 
second edition of a 56-page booklet, illustrated with 
the company’s product and containing valuable 
charts, production tables and other spinning data. 


Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


216. Cutting Costs with Liquid Caustic Soda—a 72 
page hand book packed full of useful information 
on liquid caustic soda, including unloading and 
handling properties of caustic soda and its equeous 
solutions, sampling and analysis. Of practical value 
to executives, buyers, chemists and operating men. 
Sent without obligation by writing on your business 
=a to the Mathieson Alkali Works, 60 East 

2nd St., New York, N. Y. 


217. Diamond Fibre Hollow Ware—32 page booklet 
and catalog, attractively illustrated, showing various 
types of boxes, trucks, cans, barrels, baskets and 
trays of Diamond Fibre Hollow Ware. Of interest 
to every mill man in solving material handling prob- 
lems. Free on request. Continental-Diamond Fibre 


Co., Dept. C. Wilmington, Delaware. 
218. Butterworth Electric Guiders—6-page folder 
describing and illustrating the new Butterworth 


This guider is built on the 
same principle as the Foxwell Air Guider and is 
unexcelled for fast, accurate guiding. H. W. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


219. My Strap-Book by Doc Steelstrap—16 page 
illustrated catalog describing the hundreds of ways 
that Acme steel strap can be used to advantage in 
connection with paper boxes and wraps in making 
safe, economical shipping boxes. The strap-book 
will convince you that Doc Steelstrap and his as- 
sistants do a thorough job of the packing and ship- 
ping business. Acme Steel Co., Chicago, Ml. 


223. Alloved tron in Southern Industrial Fields— 
16 page illustrated catalog dealing with the prop- 
erties available in modern cast irons. International 
Nickel Co., 67 Wall St., New York, N. Y 


224. ‘“‘Tank Tailk’’—Sixteen page booklet of illus- 
trations showing various types of elevated steel tanks. 
eonstructed and erected by manufacturers as well as 
stand pipes, reservoirs, storage and high pressure 
vessels, cylinders, along with helpful technical data. 
Also a list of what a few of the cotton mills. etc., 
said. R. D. Cole Manufacturing Company, Newnan, 
Georgia. 


227. Stainless Steel Valves and Pipe Fittings— 
complete illustrated catalog, together with price fist, 
covering stainless steel valves and pipe fittings, giv- 
ing all dimensions, data, etc. The Cooper Alloy 
Foundry Co., 150 Broadway, Elizabeth, N. J. 


228. Solutions for Your Problems—20-page illus 
trated booklet containing valuable information on the 
scouring and processing of wool and other fibres. 
Detergent Products Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 


231. Spindle Tape Lacing Equipmont—TDlustrated 
folder describing the new Clipper spinning tape lac- 
ing equipment, gives vibration chart, prices, specifl- 
cations and other valuable information. Clipper Belt 
Lacer Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


232. Condenser Tape Lacing Equipment—Describing 
in detail the new Clipper condenser tape lacing 
equipment, this folder contains table of decimal 
equivalents, prices, specifications and illustrations of 
the lacer, hooks and cutter. Clipper Belt Lacer Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


233. Catalog No. 22—an attractive illustrated cat- 
alog describing in detail the Shamrock shipping con 
tainers and the new canvas trucks for textile use. 
Meese, Inc., Madison, Ind. 


234. They Stay Brighter Longer—This interesting il- 
lustrated booklet containing facts about Mazda lamps 
will be sent you free on request. yeneral Electric 
Company, Dept. 166, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 

235. The Guide—a ready reference book which will 
prove of great help to textile mill engineers in se 
lecting Valves. Boiler Mountings and Lubricating 
Devices. Products are grouped by pressure, type and 
use. The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Electric Cloth Guider. 


236. Lunkenheimer Catalog—describing and listing 
the entire Lunkenheimer line of Valves, Water (Col 
umns, Water Gauges, Gauge Cocks, Fittings, Unions. 


Air Nozzles, Lubricators, 
The Launkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


238. Glorified Light—A 32-page book illustrative 
of the vital part proper painting plays in scientific 
lighting and in the reduction of maintenance and 
Production costs. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pitts- 
burgh. Pa. 


Oil and Grease Cups, etc. 


240. The New Proctor Automatic Yarn Dryer—6 
page illustrated folder describing the new Proctor 
automatic yarn dryer which has the exclusive new 
Proctor traveling skein protector. Proctor & Schwartz, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

244. Turbine Pumps—as used for irrigation and 
all municipal and industrial purposes. A forty-page 
illustrated and descriptive bulletin furnished free by 
Pomona Pump Co., Pomona, Calif., or 4301-7 So. 
Spring Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


245. Design Wheels for Brinton Knitting Machines 
—16 page illustrated booklet which gives helpful in- 
formation on design wheels for Brinton knitting ma- 
chines. A copy of this booklet should be in the 
hands of every knitter. H. Brinton Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

251. Brown Thermometers and Pressure Gaug:s— 
New 71 page book illustrating and describing the 
Brown indicating, recording and controlling ther- 
mometers and gauges. Explaining their many advan 
tages to the textile plant, this valuable book should 
be in the possession of every mill executive and de- 
partment head. The Brown Instrument Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


253. Brown Ajir-O-Line Controllers—This booklet 
will prove invaluable to the men in charge of dyeing, 
finishing and slashing, as well as the textile execu- 
tive. 32 illustrated pages describing the various 
Brown Controllers. The Brown Instrument Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


256. Self-Cleaning Textile Motors—4 page illus 


trated folder describing the pioneer Self-Cleaning 
Textile Motor designed exclusively for the Textile 
industry. The Louis Allis Company, Milwaukee, 


Wisconsin. 


257. Loom Motors—This 4-page folder describes the 
Louis Allis Loom Motor, which is designed and 
built from the ground up as a sturdy, smooth, pow- 
erful motor necessary for successful performance with 
modern high-speed looms. The Louis Allis Com- 
pany. Milwaukee, Wisc. 

258. Automatic Overhead Cleaner for Spinning, 
Winding, Warping and Twisting—24 page booklet 
showing the new American MonoRail automatic 
cleaner in operation on MonoRail track circut 
over Spinning, Warping, Winding, Twisting, etc. 
This cleaner incorporates a new scientifically de- 
signed blower producing a whirling column of air 
directed and controlled so that it prevents accumu- 
lation of fly with no harm to roving. The American 
MonoRail Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


259. Cotton Conditioning with Texspray Com- 
pound—1S8-page booklet describing the Texspray 
method of cotton conditioning. It has been proven 
that this method will save money, increase produc- 
tion, increase flexibility of fibre, eliminate static 
and reduce fiy and dust. The Texas Company, New 
York, N. Y 


260. Lubrication—This attractive booklet contains 
valuable and interesting articles on loom lubrication 
and also on spinning design and the function of 
spindle oils. The Texas Company, New York, N. Y. 

!. The Brown Moist-0-Graph—16 page booklet 
describing the Brown Mboist-O-Graph which meas 
ures, records and controls the moisture content of 
cotton warp yarns. The Brown Instrument Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


264. American Pressed Steel Trucks—16 page il 
lustrated catalog describing the American line of 
trucks and industrial truck wheels. American Pulley 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

266. Energy Drive—The Latest Improvement in the 
Art of Weaving—7-page illustrated booklet describ- 
ing the sensational new energy drive for looms. Com- 
plete with specifications and actual installation re- 
sults. Power Transmission Council, Ine., Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


269. Stainless Steel Equipment for the Dyeing ind 
Textile Industry—Attractive four-page folder describ- 
ing the Blickman line of dyeing equipment. S. 
Blickman, Inec., Weehawken, N. J 

271. The New American Adjustable Diameter 
Wedgebelt Pullevs—illustrated leaflet describing the 
American adjustable diameter sheaves designed to 
produce the best performance in all types of V-belt 
driven textile machinery. American Pulley § Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


272. Where to Buy Monel Metal Textile Equipment 
~-Attractive booklet which lists the names and ad- 
dresses of experienced fabricators of Monel Metal 
equipment for the textile mill. The International 
Nickel Company, Inc., 67 Wall St.. New York, N. 

273. Debevoise Maintenance Paints—3S-page illus 
trated manual describing and illustrating the Debe 
voise line of paints for industrial use The manual 
features a complete line of paints for the interior 
and exterior of textile plants and mill villages. The 
Debevoise Company, 968 Grand St., Brooklyn, N. Y 

274. Card Sliver Drying Machino—attractive six- 
page folder describing and illustrating the new stienen 
ecard sliver drying machine. The machine is used for 
ectton sliver as well as rayon sliver. American 
Obermaier Corp., Long Island City, N. Y. 

275. Vacuum Lint and Dust Collector—attractive 
folder describing the patented vacuum lint and dust 
collector for automatic spoolers, warpers, nappers and 


Textile 


textile machinery The Shop, Spartanburg 


South Carolina 

276. Continuous Vulcanization of Transmission 
Belting—12-page booklet containing facts based on 
data assembled during the development of this new 
principle of belt manufacture and the performance of 
the product in actual service Soston Woven Hose 
& Rubber Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

277. Bulldog Rubber Tension Roll Covering—att 
tive four-page folder describing the new Scie nt ificall 
correct product designed for taking off all arathetis 
fabrics, natural silks and fine cotton goods Bostor 
Woven Hove & Rubber Company, Cambridge, Mass 

278. Textile Testing Laboratories—a 1-page illus 
trated booklet describing a modern textile testing 
laboratory and pointing out the necessity for labora 
tory air conditioning systems Ask for bulletin 136, 
Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte 
North Carolina 

279. When Cleaning’s Automatic, a Spinner’s Fre: 
to Spin—a 10-page illustrated booklet dealing with 
the Parks automatic traveling cleaner Ask for bul 
letin 1036. Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass., and 
Charlotte, N. C 

280. Why do they open Windows—a 10-page illus- 
trated booklet which deals with the Parks automati 
airchanger—a patented combination of forced air 
change and direct humidification in balance—all 
under control automatic humidity regulators Ask 
for bulletin 637. Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass.., 
and Charlotte, N. C 

281. Sealed—Showing how dirt and dust shorten 
life and destroy accuracy of bearings and importancs 
of sealed bearings to keep dirt out and to keep 
lubricants in. New Departure Division, General M 
tors Corp., Bristol, Conn 

282. Ra-Tox Ventilating Shades for Industrial Sash 
—Bulletin giving detai Ils on this and other extremels 
economical and efficient equipment. Hough Shade 
Corp., Industrial Shade Division, Janesville, Wisc. 


283. Postal Guide and Envelope Catalog—Answers 
every question regarding mailing, postal and shi 
ping rates. Atlanta Envelope Company, Atlanta, Ga 

284. Morton Nickel Iron Quick Opening Handle 
Gate Valve—lIllustrated leaflet describing the new 
Morton Valve for dyeing machines, pipe lines, steam 
and water lines, boiler blower valves and thrott! 
valves. Morton Machine Works, Columbus, Georgia 

285. An Unusual Unit of Equipment—Attractis 
folder describing and illustrating the Moecasin pri: 
ciple of oil distributior Moccasin Bushing (€ 
Chattanooga, Ten: 


286. Tricon W-30—Study of wetting agen ts and 
their activity with recommendations for textile 
processing. Rohm & Haas Co., Philadelp hia, Pa 


287. New American Pulley Motor Base Catalog— 
an attractive new illustrated catalog describing ir 
detail const ructi: mn and application of new tensior 
control motor base Includes data comparing per 
formance of drives with and without tension contro 
motor base and applications are mown for both flat 


and * ~~ drives American Pulley Co., Philadel 
phia, 

288. Tien Softeners and Wax Finishes—l4 pag 
booklet per Tibing " e _, varies Nopeo Products r 
finishe eott m. ds. National Oil Products 


Co.., Ht urrison N. 

it. Whitinsvilte Rings—16 page 
describing rin manufacture. measurements types 
uses, How to determine flange sizes. By Whitins 


illustrated booklet 


ville Spinning Ring Co., Whitinsville, Mass 

25. ‘‘Lupogum’’ and ‘‘Monopole Oil’’—Two book- 
lets on textile sizing and finishing products. Jacques 
Wolf & Company, Passaic, N. J. 


29. Continuous Card Stripper—A 20 page booklet 
describing in detail continuous card strippers, their 
advantages, the power required to operate, etc. Saco 
Lowell Shops, 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass 


30. Lubrication of Textile Machinery—32 pages i 
lustrated. Data covering the economical pe n 
of all textile machines. New York & Ne Jersey 
Lubricant Co., 292 Madison Ave., New Yi - N. ¥ 


38. Sieaziness in Full Fashioned Knitting—TIlus 
trated survey with samples of fabric showing 
of sleaziness and methods to be employed in elin 
inating it.—By Textile Machine Works, Reading. Pa 
(This company also issues parts catalog for Reading 
full fashioned machines with general informatio: r 
subject of full-fashioned knitting.) 


55. Interpretation of Analysis 7” the Layman— 
An eight page bookls explaining iat the various 
items used in fatty oi] and sulfon at ed oil analysis 
mean, enabling the ordin ary texti man without 
chemical educati: terpret the various chemical 
analyses. Nati “ Oil Pecdnste Co., Harrison, N. J 

62. Rubber Products for the Textile Industry —A 
40 page booklet giving a wealth of information r 


selection, installat m and operat 
together with larts sho hor 
pulley sizes, V- belt s izes also informa 
types of hose and rut co 1 roll 
used in the textile industry Man ~ Rubber Mfg 
Division ef Raybestos-Manhattan, omeng . « 
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PRECISION BOBBINS 


Uniform in Quality 


Uniform in Size 


Uniform in Finish 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


NASHUA 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE -D.C.RAGAN HIGH POINT.N.C. 








This is the Age OF SPEED 
and HIGH DRAFT SPINNING 


Ring Travelers of greater advantage are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity, Gravity Express and Lowboy meet these new requirements. 


New Duplex Twister Travelers — 


C. E. F. Twister Travelers 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Southern Office: _— 131 West First St. — 


Southern Representatives 





THIS MAN GAN mil 
ASSIST YOU IN A 
PROGRAM OF | 


SIZING . 


Charlotte, N.C. — 
L. vinta apne in ” inn P. = win ome, iheeenienn — eiltincbiveei detect oe poten N. G. 








MODERNIZATION 





Any modernization 
should include a thorough hv aides 
up on your methods and systems 
m sizing. The efficiency of your 


slashing operations and the at ality : 


of y our product are det ermine 
yo ur si zing methods. 

The NORTH SERV ICE man is 
always at your call, org to come 
to your mill and assist you in a 


SLASHING 2 st yo 
- WEAVE-WELL tte will cc a ag ee 
PRODUCTS 
e& vist on content, and & size and = 
er itions an then cooperate 
FINISHING 7 Call on him a 
FINISH-RITE FRANK 


— Ay Oo Fe T H 


SHUTTLE INCORPORATED 


Manufacturing Chemist 
, GREASE-RITE P. 0. Box O44, ATLANTA, GA. 
7 TALLOW 


tests on raw cotton, sized and un- 


cure the results you : 


Phone Main 3230 
P. 0. Box 92, MARIETTA, GA 
Phone 25) 











present methods, make laboratory : 


rae oe and cloth, determine : 





CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
C. D. Taylor, Southern Agent 





"BARNES Sunes ASSOCIATES. 


INCORPORATED 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


TO 


THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


FOR 


OVER 30 YEARS 





OPERATING METHODS 
MECHANICAL SURVEYS 
COST METHODS 
PRACTICAL BUDGETS 
CREATIVE COUNSEL 
SPECIAL PROBLEMS 





10 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


| MASONIC BLDG. DANVILLE, VA. 
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--e- HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE... 


Here is presented an important service used every month by hundreds of COTTON readers. The list- 
ings explain themselves. The Manuals, Reference Books and Catalogs, containing information of unusual 
value in mill construction and operation, will be sent you without obligation. Read through the list care- 
fully. Then simply fill in on the coupon the number of those which interest you, and mail it to COTTON. 


This service is for men engaged in textile manufacturing only. Requests 
received from those not in the industry cannot be handled 


Advertisers in this Issue Offer you .......... 


205. The Walker Method—S page illustrated cata- 240. The New Proctor Automatic Yarn Dryer—6 textile machinery. The Textile Shop, Spartanburg 
log describing the Walker method of quickly check- page illustrated folder describing the new Proctor South Carolina 
ing the efficiency of machinery. This improved meth- automatic yarn dryer which has the exclusive new 276. Continuous Vuleanization of Transmission 
od eliminates the losses resulting from improperly Proctor traveling skein protector. Proctor & Schwartz, Belting—1°-page booklet containing facts based on 
adjusted equipment. Walker Electrical Company, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. data assembled during the development of this new 
926 Means St., Atlanta, Ga. 244. Turbine Pumps—as used for irrigation and principle of belt manufacture and the performance of 
_ Saco- t chinery—Twistina—a 236 all municipal and industrial purposes. A forty-page the product in actual service. Boston Woven Hose 
m... a oe pe ee the pall illustrated and descriptive bulletin furnished free by & Rubber Co., Cambridge; Mass 
twisters and parts, including the four basic type cor mag =p “ee tg Calif., or 4301-7 So. 277. Bulldog Rubber Tension Roll Covering—attrac 
twisters, features of new construction and general Spring Ave., St. Louis, Mo. tive four-page folder describing the new scientifically 
notes on twisting. Production calculations and spec- 245. Design Wheels for Brinton Knitting Machines correct product designed for taking off all syntheti: 
ifications are included. Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk —16 page illustrated booklet which gives helpful in- fabrics, natural silks and fine cotton goods. Bostor 
St., Boston, Mass. formation on design wheels for Brinton knitting ma- Woven Hove & Rubber Company, Cambridge, Mass 
: — chines. A copy of this booklet should be in the 278. Textile estin boratories—.: Ans VWiyc 
214. Saco-Lowell Cotton Machinery—Spinning—the hands of every knitter. H. Brinton Co., Philadel- e Testing Laboratories—a 10-page illu 


trated booklet describing a modern textile testing 


second edition of a 56- e booklet, illustrated with 
- phia, Ps. laboratory and pointing out the necessity for labora 


the company’s product and containing valuable 


charts, production tables and other spinning data. _ 251. Brown Thermometers and Pressure Gaug:s— tory air conditioning systems. Ask for bulletin 136, 
Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. New 71 page book illustrating and describing the Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg. Mass., and Charlotte 
216. Cuttin with Lieuid Caustic Soda—a 72 Brown indicating, recording and controlling ther- North Carolina 
“hs g Costs ced f 7 . a on faces mometers and gauges. Explaining their many advan 279. When Cleaning’s Automatic, a Spinner’s Fre 
page hand book packed full of useful informati tages to the textile plant, this valuable book should to Spin—a 10-page illustrated booklet dealing with 
on liquid caustic soda, including unloading and b3 in the possession of every mill executive and de- the Parks automatic traveling cleaner. Ask for bul 
handling properties of caustic soda and its equeous partment head. The Brown Instrument Co., Phila- letin 1036. Parks-Cramer Co.. Fitchburg. Mass.. and 
solutions, sampling and analysis. ry aches value delphia, Pa. Chestetta 1 “Cc , Mass., I 
to executives, buyers, chemists an operating men. P é te, WN. . 
Sent without obligation by writing on your business 253. Brown Air-O-Line Controliers—This booklet 280. Why do they open Windows—a 10-page illus 
letterhead to the Mathieson Alkali Works, 60 East will prove invaluable to the men in charge of dyeing, trated booklet which deals with the Parks automatic 
42nd St.. New York. N. Y. sas ge Slashing, as well as the textile execu- airchanger—a patented combination of forced air 
— tive. 2 illustrated pages describing the various change nd direct humidification in balance—al] 

217. Diamond Fibre Hollow Ware—32 page booklet Brown Controllers. The Brown Instrument Co., under control of automatic humidity regulators. Ask 
Oe ts” ae peggy mee gg ts Tne. Philadelphia, Pa. for bulletin 637 Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass., 
trays of Diamond Fibre Hollow Ware. Of interest 256. Self-Cleaning Textile Motors—4 page illus and Charlotte, “ 
to every mill man in solving material handling prob- trated folder describing the pioneer Self-Cleaning 281. Sealed—Showing how dirt and dust shorter 
lems. Free on request. Continental-Diamond Fibre Textile Motor designed exclusively for the Textile life and destroy accuracy of bearings and importancs: 
Co., Dept. C, Wilmington, Delaware. industry. The Louis Allis Company, Milwaukee, of sealed earings to keep dirt out and to keep 

218. Butterworth Electric Guiders—é m_ lubricants in. New Departure Division, General M 

. w r —~—-H-page olde rs Corp isto “on 
PR ne A “ FR ee the new "Saatecrounth 257. Loom Motors—This 4-page folder describes the eS eR. a — come 
Electric Cloth Guider This guider is built on the Louis Allis Loom Motor. which is designed and 282. Ra-Tox Ventilating Shades for Industrial Sash 
same principle as the Foxwell Air Guider and is built from the ground up as a sturdy, smooth, pow- —Bulletin giving details on this and other extremely 
: : Ww erful motor necessary for successful performance with economical and efficient equipment. Hough Shade 
unexcelled for fast, accurate guiding. H. ; tod wo A net ag’ ' ws taste Ae C Camm. Endaietel Ghats Teetel — Wis 
Butterworth & Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pa. a winnaaee  W — 1e Louis Allis Com- eo a ustrial Shade ivision, Janesville, Wisc 
any, : . SC. 283. Postal Guide and Envelope Catalog—Answers 
manstretek See a he tee a ware 258. Automatic Overhead Cleaner for Spinning, every question regarding mailing, postal and shi 
that ‘heise ek wren can be used to advantage in Winding, Warping and Twisting—24 page booklet ping rates. Atlanta Envelope Company, Atlanta, Ga 
connection with paper boxes and wraps in making ee ee ge ore 264. Morton Nickel tron Quick Opening Handle 
safe, economical shipping boxes. The  strap-book . -—~ 7 ee ee Gate Valve—lIllustrated leaflet describing the new 

‘ , over Spinning, Warping, Winding, Twisting, ete. Mo Valve for dvein rachines. pipe lines. etean 
will convince you that Doc Steelstrap and his as- ; y Morton Valve for dyeing machines, pipe lines, steam 

tet a This cleaner incorporates a new scientifically de- and water lines. boiler blowe alves an hrottle 

sistants do a thorough job of the pac king and ship signed blower producing a whirling column of air l M . ~~." 3 7 Ww we r va Ms . = i thr ” 
. > o yo ; valves. iorton Machine orks, Columbus, Georgi: 

ping business. Acme Steel Co., Chicago, Il. directed and controlled so that it prevents accumu- om ee , 

223. Alloyed tron in Southern Industrial Fields— lation of fly with no harm to roving. The American 285. An Unusual Unit of Equipment—Attractive 
16 page illustrated catalog dealing with the prop- MonoRail Company, Cleveland, Ohio. a a? me iitust ~~ the oe prin 
erties available in modern cast irons. International 259. Cott ae , ciple of oil distribution Moccasin Bushing (€ 

. ' on Conditioning with Texspray Com- Chatt 

? , S oa ’ UP lattanooga, Tenr 
a ne oe ee pound—iS-page booklet describing the Texspray 286. Tricon W-30—Study of wetting agents and 

224. ‘“‘Tank Talk’’—Sixteen page booklet of illus- method of cotton conditioning. It has been proven their activity with recommendations r textile 
trations showing various types of elevated steel tanks. that this method will save money, increase produc- processing. Rohm & Haas Co.. Philadel phi a. Pa 
eonstructed and erected by manufacturers as well as tion, increase flexibility of fibre, eliminate static 287. N A p 
stand pipes, reservoirs, storage and high pressure and reduce fly and dust. The Texas Company, New Pa aie pnt ae — Base Catalog— 
vessels, cylinders, along with helpful technical data. York, N. Y. ‘ active ne illustrated catalog describing ir 

’ Ww  ¢ ills . detail construction and application of new tensior 
Also a list of what a few of the —- mills, ete , 260. Lubrication—This attractive booklet contains control motor base A se Sate ais — per 
—_— R. D. Cole Manufacturing Company, Newnan, valuable and interesting articles on loom lubrication formance of drives with and without tension contro! 
jeorgia. and also on spinning design and the function of motor base and applications are shown for both flat 

227. Stainless Steel Valves and Pipe Fittings— spindle oils. The Texas Company, New York, N. Y. and vy-belt drives. American Pulley Co., Philadel 
complete illustrated catalog, together with price tist, 261. The Brown Moist-0-Graph- —1l16 page booklet phia, Pa. 
covering stainless steel valves and pipe fittings, giv- describing the Brown Moist-O-Graph which meas 288. Nopeo Softeners and Wax Finishes—l14 pag 
ing all dimensions, data, ete. . The Cooper Alloy ures, records ; and controls the moisture content of booklet describin ig the various Nopeo Products f 
Foundry Co., 150 Broadway, Elizabeth, N. J. onilen Iwhig ‘o. The Brown Instrument Company, finishers of cotton goods. National Oil Products 

: ; *hiladeiphia, Pa. . : 

228. Solutions for Your Problems—20-page illus- ona : Co.., Harrison, ! ila — 
trated booklet containing valuable information on the 264. American Pressed Steel Trucks—16 page il 11. Whitinsville Rings—16 page illustrated booklet 
scouring and processing of wool and other fibres. lustrated catalog describing the American line of describing ring manufacture. measurements, types 
Detergent Products Corp., Atlanta, Ga — a gi truck wheels. American Pulley ——~o How . a flange — e. Whitins 

7 Co., Philadelphia >a. ville Spinning ing Co., Whitinsville, Mass 

231. ndie Ta i uipment— ‘trated 
folder es A A. = tly i gy 266. Energy Drive—The Latest Improvement in the 25. ‘‘Lupogum’’ and ‘‘Monopole Oil’’—Two book- 
ing equipment, gives vibration chart, prices “specifi - Art of Weaving—7-page illustrated booklet describ- lets on textile sizing and finishing products. Jacques 

‘ : ; j ¥ oO 2 “( ‘4 ‘ Ig s > y 
cations and other valuable information. Clipper Belt a 2 br ~ oo ay a for looms. Com- Wolf & Company, Passaic, ) 

Lacer Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. aaa pA a err A Counel? << ~_ 29. Continuous Card Stripper—A 20 page booklet 
" ® : : 5 e, oOston, saerihi ; > > Mwows sar, ] inne thea 
232. Condenser Tape Lacing Equipment—Describing Massachusetts. pr anne J , SRY. -~ i * ye Po ny * Saco. 
Wy ‘yi > > > avi 5. ; ire ope co Ge. wacyU 

an: a Ag Rg mega oe -_ Phan ee, weoan — Steel Equipment for the Dyeing :nd Lowell Shops. 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass 
equivalents, prices, specifications and illustrations of eggs gg mug — page feaaer —— 30. Lubrication of Textile Machinery—. 32 pages il 
the lacer, hooks and cutter. Clipper Belt Lacer Co., Blickman Ine Ww eehawken. N e 1 < equ pme . Oo. lustrated Da ta cove ring the economic al lubricati r 
Grand Rapids, Mich. ‘ +t : . of all textile machines New York & New Jersey 
271. The New American Adjustable Diameter Lubricant Co.. 292 Madison Ave.. New York. N. ¥ 

233. Catalog No. 22—an attractive illustrated cat- Wedgebelt Pulleys—illustrated leaflet describing the tT in Mg cllaty ee eo 
alog describing in detail the Shamrock shipping con American adjustable diameter sheaves designed to 38. Sieaziness in Full Fashioned K nitting—Tllus 
tainers and the new canvas trucks for textile use. produce the best performance in all types of V-belt trated survey with samples of fabric showing causes 
Meese, Inc., Madison, Ind. driven textile machinery. American Pulley Co., or me pe ag | methods nis be employed sr -— 

: — - , hi . i > inating it.—bBy tl Machine TKS, eading - 

234. They Stay Brighter Longer—This interesting il- Philadelphia, Pa. (Thi  Gompens aha Oo ase parte aad » lh ha 

. . S . » > S : Cataiog ior Read iz 
lustrated booklet containing facts about Mazda lamps 272. Where to Buy Monel Metal Textile Equipment full fashioned machines with general informati ’ 
will be sent you free on request. General Electric ~-Attractive booklet which lists the names and ad- subject of full-fashioned knitting.) | 
Company, Dept. 166, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. dresses of experienced fabricators of Monel Metal 

235. The Guide—a ready reference book which will equipment for the textile mill. The International 55. Interpretation of Analysis for the a 
prove of great help to textile mill engineers in se Nickel Company, Inc., 67 Wall St.. New York, N. Y. \n eight page booklet explaining what me vari 
lecting Valves, Boiler Mountings and Lubricating 273. Debevoise Maintenance Paints—3S-page illus items used in fatty oil and sult mated ol! analysis 
Devices. Products are grouped by pressure, type and trated manual describing and illustrating the Debe mean, enabling the ordinary textile man with - 
use, The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. voise line of paints for industrial use The manual pore et — t A an the a us — al 

; _ SY" set features a complete line of paints for the interior analyses. National Oil Products Co arrison, N. J 

236. ’ —descril st y , . : . : , 

a: ee Ce pe ry a ao and exterior of textile plants and mill villages. The 62. Rubber Products for the Textile Industry—A 
” , are ‘ Debevoise Company, 968 Grand St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 40 page booklet giving a wealth of information on 


umns, Water Gauges, Gauge Cocks, Fittings. Unions. 


Air Nozzles, Lubricators, Oil and Grease Cups, ete. 274. Card Sliver Drying Machins—attractive six- ner A os ee = ene SNe epereth 
The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. page folder describing and illustrating the new stienen rubber belts, together with harts, showing hor 
eard sliver drying machine. The machine is used for power rating, pulley sizes, V-belt sizes, also ir forma 
238. Glorified Light—A 32-page book illustrative eotton sliver as well as rayon sliver. American tion on all types of hose and ee ber covered s 
of the vital part proper painting plays in scientific Obermaier Corp., Long Island City, N. Y¥ used in the textile industry Man tan Rubber Mig 
lighting and in the reduction of maintenance and 275. Vacuum Lint and Dust Collector—attractive Division of Raybestos Manhattan, ie. Passaic, N. J 
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HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE... %.0"; 


64. SKF in the Cotton Mills——A twelve-page book 
et showing the advantages in power consumption, in 
ereased production, savings in lubrication, increased 
yarn breakage strength to be secured through roller 
hearing spindles SKF Industries, Ine., Front 8S! 
and Erie Ave Philadelphia, Pa 


65. Bulletin No. 500. Cooper-Hewitt Industrial I!- 
lumination—booklet explaining in detail the impor 
tance of good lighting and the necessity of proper 
quality as well as proper quantity of a General 
Flectric Vapor Lamp Co., Hoboken, N. J 


70. Fafnir Ball Bearings for One Process Pickers— 
outlining the advantages of ball bearings in guaran 
teeing smooth, accurate motion, particularly on even 
ers, as well as uninterrupted production. ease of 
operation and cleanliness of bearing units throughout 
the one-process pickers. Fafnir Bearing Company 
New Britain, Conn. 


72. The Merrow Butted Seam--A 16-page booklet 
defluing and illustrating the Butted seam, describing 
its properties and outlining some of the advantages 
to be gained by its use in Textile fabrics The Mer 
row Machine Co., Hartford, Conn. 


77. Bulletin S 200—MDlustrating and describing the 
new Reeves Variable Speed Drive for spinning and 
twister frames, explaining its many distinct advan 
tages and giving charted results of exacting tests 
Reeves Pulley Company, Columbus. Indiana 


Dayton Cog Beit Catalog—A 32 page booklet 
, of vital information on power drives, plainly and 
simply assembled and arranged so that anyone can 
select the proper standard drive for any condition 
It also provides data for the calculation of drives 
where acquired. The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dept 
C-11, Dayton. Ohio 

94. New Development by Onyx—Pight page hook 
let describing and giving uses of new developments 
in sulphonated aliphatic compounds called 
Aliphatic Ester Sulphate and Glyceryl Sulphates 
Onyx Oi] & Chemical Co., 15 Exchange Place. Jersey 
City, N. J 

106. Cotton System Warp Sizing on Multiple Cy'i- 
inder Machines—a folder showing the advantages of 
this type of machine in making warps of acetate and 
other synthetic yarns and spun_ silk Charles B 
Johnson, Paterson, N. J 

107. Complete Information on Alemite Lubrication 
—Showing how costs can be reduced through prover 
lubrication Alemite Corp., 1828 Diversey Blvd 
Chicago, Tl. 

109. Some Properties of Starch and Dextrine—FEx 
plaining certain fundamental properties of starch and 
its derivatives and their action when heated and 
agitated. Stein, Hall & Co., 285 Madison Ave 
New York City, N. Y. 

110. 3-in-One Oil for Industrial Uses—showing the 
many industrial uses an advantages of this oil 
A. 8. Boyle Co., 19234 Dana St., Cincinnati, Ohio 

116. Arey—Telling in an interesting way the story 
of Arcy, which completely liquefies ordinary thick 
boiling pearl starch. and its many advantages. Drake 
Corporation, Norfolk. Va 

117. Anti-Friction Bearings as Appiled to Spinning. 
Drawing and Twisting Frames— This bulletin shows 
with detailed drawings how a simplified design of 
roller bearing applications is made to replace the 
plain babbitt bearings and lists the advantages that 
are gained. It deals primarily with better continu 
ous production and in eonsequence freedom from 
equipment care and repairs Hyatt Roller Bearing 
cs. oe . Box 476. Newark, ! J 

119. The World’s Finest Sewing Machines—a con 
densed catalog giving details of the various Willcox 
& Gibbs sewing machines Willcox & Gibbs Sewing 
Machine Co., 658 Broadway. New York, N. Y 

120. Goodyear Mechanical Rubber Goods Catalog— 
49 page catalog giving practical information and 
tables helpful in the selection of the proper belting. 
hose or packing to suit the requirements of the mill 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.. Akron. Ohio 
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Please send me, without obligation, free booklets described in the 
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122. Water Filters and Filtration Equipment——Con 
taining complete description of the chemical processes 
involved in the coagulation and precipitation of 
foreign matter, the removal of iron. oil, manganese, 
from water and the production of clean water suit- 
able for the textile industry, together with tables of 
specifications for standard filters, and information 
showing the extra profits to be made by the mill 
through reduction in costs and process difficulties, 
through removal of undesirable impurities in water. 
Permutit Company, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, 
New York 


128. Houghton’s Hand Book for the Hosiery Dyer 
—This book contains the result of 69 years of experi 
ence in research and development of processing ma 
terials for the textile industries, together with a 
wealth of other data useful to every hosiery dyer. 

F. Houghton & Co., 240 W. Somerset St., Phil- 
adsishia. Pa 


130. Three New Textile Scouring Agents—This 32 
page hook gives many valuable formulas for the use 
of Houghton’s Wonder Powder—a new type of col- 
loidal detergent—in fulling, scouring and finishing 
nearly all types of woven and knit goods. Also con- 
tains several pages of valuable reference and conver- 
sion tables. FE. F. Houghton & Co., 240 W. Somer- 
set St.. Philadelphia, Pa 


134. STA-PUT Lubricants—A brief description 
an entirely new line of tough film lubricants 
not only gives greater protection to bearings 
eliminates oil drip and reduces lubrication 
STA-PUT Luaibricants are made in grades to suit all 
types of textile waeney FE. F. Houghton & Co., 
240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, Pa 


139. Textile Detergents—Theory of the use of alka- 
lis and control of pH—This 32 page booklet explains 
in simplified manner for the benefit of the layman 
the chemical processes that take place in using tex- 
tile detergent in the finishing of textile goods It 
contains many useful tables and data. Detergent 
Products Corp.. Peachtree Bldg., Atlanta, (Ga. 

141. V-Belt Engineering Data Book-——Over 50 pages 
of pertinent engineering information including data 
on selecting a V-belt drive design of special V-belt 
drives, numerous standard tables. charts and belt and 
sheaves list prices. Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing 
Div. of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J 


152. Plant Checkup List—‘rane Co., 836 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, 

154. Johnson Bronze Bulletin No. 340—showing 
over 600 sizes Johnson general purpese bronze bush 
ings Johnson Bronze Co., New Castle, 


155. Link-Belt Catalog 1574 on the P. I. V. Gear 

giving details of this positive variable speed con- 
trol. Link-Belt Co., 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Dlinois. 

155. Link-Belt Engineering Data Book No. 1{25— 
showing features and giving engineering data on 
Link-Belt silent chain drive. Link-Belt Co., 307 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ml. 


157. Grading Rules and Complete Specifications for 
Laying and Finishing Maple Floors—-Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers Association, 1794 McCormick Bldg.. 
Chicago, Tl 

163. Roto-Koner—Bulletin describing the new No 
44 T’niversal Winder. known as the Roto-Koner for 
windine knitting varns. which has many new and 
distinctive features Universal Winding Company, 
95 South St Boston, Mass 

164. Johnson Rotary Pressure Joints 
scribing the rotary pressure joint which requires 
no packing, no lubrication and no adjustment, giving 
installation and maintenance’ instructions, types, 
sizes. dimensions and prices The Johnson Corp., 
Three Rivers, Mich. 


166. Precision Winding—An 
booklet on rayon yarns and winding, 
weaving and finishing mills using silk and 
lniversal Winding Co., 95 South St., Boston, 


costs. 


South 


-Bulletin de 


interesting 30 page 
designed for 
rayon. 
Mass. 


Position 
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168. The Tube-Tex for Tubular Knit Goods—Bu! 
letin describing this modern machine which extracts, 
processes, dries, conditions and folds in one continu 
ous operation, lowering saving labor, power, 
space and waste H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., 
York and Cedar Sts., Philadelphia, Pa 


170. Gates Textile Accéssories 
creased efficiency and economy to be secured through 
the use of Gates cone belts, evener belts, card bands 
and loom binder cushions. The Gates Rubber Com 
pany, Denver, Colo 


171. Design of V-Belt Drives—48 page booklet full 
of valuable tables and data showing the type, num- 
ber and design of V-belts that will give the greatest 
efficiency on each particular drive. The Gates Rub 
ber Company, Denver, Colorado. 


costs, 


showing the in 


176. Sonoco Products—-A 60 page illustrated book- 
let giving descriptions, specifications and charts of 
the many Sonoco products, including bobbins, cones, 
tubes, cork cots, roving cans, spools, rolls, ete. 
Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, S. C. 


180. These Extra Cushion Cork Cots Offer Six New 
Advantages—a 6-page folder which tells the story of 
the new Armstrong Extra Cushion Seamless Cork 
Cot from the viewpoint of the mill man. The folder 
describes HOW the new cot is of advantage to mills 
spinning cotton yarn; WHY it is better, and some- 
thing about the method of manufacture, and also 
gives PROOF in the form of some tests that have 
been made with this new roll covering material. 
Armstrong Cork Products Co., Textile Division, 960 
Arch St., Lancaster, Pa. 


183. Schieren-izing—describing leather belt manu- 
facture from the selection of hides through the varti- 
ous processes to the final tests. also showing LUlus- 
trations of belts with unusually long service lives. 
Chas. A. Schieren Co., 31 Ferry St., New York, 
New York. 


184. Speed Control Handbook T-35—new reference 
book in variable speed control, said to be the most 
complete and helpful book on this subject ever 
published, 112 pages and more than 200 illustrations 
of interest to every production executive, purchasing 
agent, superintendent, overseer and master mechanic. 
Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind. 


185. Dulux—The White Finish That Stays White— 
New book describing the new ten-point finish for 
factory walls and ceilings, the finish that stays whit- 
er, stays cleaner and stands repeated washings. B 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Finishes Division, 
Wilmington, Del. 


186. F-7 Feeder Bulletin Describing the better 
blending that is secured and the important cleaning 
operation that Is added by using F-7 feeders in 
place of bale breakers. Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk 
St., Boston. Mass. 


187. The Wildman  Single-Head Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Machine—Literature on request from. the 
Wildman Mfg. Co., Full Fashioned Division, Norris 
town, Pa. 

188. Form 374—This form enables you to gather 
your own cost data on your sewing machines and 
determine whether new Union Special Machines will 
show big savings. Furnished free by Union Special 
Machine Co., 400 No. Franklin St., Chicago, [1]. 

190. Warp Conditioning Units for Synthetic Yarn 
Slasher—booklet giving full details will be sent free 
to mill men who write on their company letterhead. 
Chas. B. Johnson Co., Paterson, N. J 

191. The Bahnson Humidifier—bulletin describing 
Bahnson Humiduct system which combines humidi 
fying, heating, ventilating and air conditioning all 
in one unit, will be sent free on _ request. The 
Bahnson Co., Winston-Salem, N. C 

198. The Perfect Loom  Loet-Off—Folder pointing 
out the advantages of the new asbestos friction loom 
let-off and giving spec oe and price list Fiber 
Mfg. Co., Newton, N 
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— stripes in any widths and 
sequences desired; complete changes 
of striped patterns without expense or the 
interruption of the knitting process—all are 
now possible on the HH-PW r-achine fitted 
with the new chain striper. Lift off a short 
pattern chain (while knitting heel, toe 
or rib), put on another; and an entirely 
new striped pattern is created. No 
expense; no loss in production. 

The variety of stripes afforded by 
this new attachment, 18 steps for wrap 
patterning and 24 wrap yarn facilities 
(three colors vertically) give the HH-PW 
the versatility required for unlimited pat- 
tern changes. 

Its high production and low labor cost 
(12 machines or more to one operator, 


and no separate ribbers) enable you to 


meet price and quality competition and 


get you extra profits. 


Established 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


Incorporated 
366 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“THIS IS THE SCOTT & WILLIAMS MACHINE AGE” 





















































Here is the answer to. /g “demand of the’ connoisseur oe 
quality in gentlemen's iceabew. Styled for men of impec- 


cable taste, outstanding in comfort, fit and wearability, it 
fills a long “telt need in: the market, as evidenced by the 
quick response it receives whetever it is placed on sole. 

You too ¢an produce: this iis ‘fine quality broad rib hosiery, 


formerly an imported luxury product, and produce it with 
substantial profits, on the 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS KOMET MACHINE 


Plan now to get your share of the limited Scott & Williams f 


production on this machine. The 
market for the merchandise 
it creates is large——and increas- 


ing in importance every day. 


Established 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


Incorporated 


366 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y 
“THIS IS THE SCOTT & WILLIAMS MACHINE AGE 
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Study of a Modern Full-Fashioned Plant— 


THe ArcHer Hosiery Mitts 


EEPING UP-TO-DATE in method and maintenance 

policy has been a cardinal element in the 

success of The Archer Hosiery Mills, Colum- 
bus, Ga. This organization is one of the country’s 
outstanding manufacturers of full-fashioned hosiery, 
with national distribution through its own sales 
force. 

Throughout the life of the company the manage- 
ment has always evidenced a most progressive atti- 
tude, its policy being to equip the plant with the 
latest and most modern machinery, to maintain it in 
the best manner possible and to attract and build up 
a high type of personnel, both operating and execu- 
tive. 

All of this is a reflection of the belief of A. 
Straus, president and general manager, that the 
ideal of perfect quality and service in merchandise 
can best be achieved by the application of foresight 
and up-to-date methods in the plant. He is a be- 
liever in the business axiom that “we pay for modern 
equipment whether we buy it or not,” and a visit 
to the Archer plant reveals an outstanding example 
of true modernization and maintenance. 

The company was founded in 1917 as the Mitchell 
Hosiery Mills, by the late John Archer Mitchell. 

The present name of the mill, and that of its 
nationally advertised product, was taken from the 
middle name of the founder. At first the mill, then 
located on Front Street in Columbus, manufactured 
women’s cotton seamless hosiery. A. Straus joined 
the company in 1920, as secretary and treasurer, 


By a Member of the Staff 


and in 1923 became president, having since held that 
office continuously. 

In the early 1920s the mill began manufacturing 
fine gauge seamless hosiery and in 1928 the original 
buildings in the existing plant on Talbotton Avenue 
were erected. In 1931 another building was erected 
to house full-fashioned machines and in 1935-36 it 
was extended for further expansion, now being one 
of the country’s largest plants devoted exclusively 
to the manufacture of fine gauge full-fashioned ho- 
slery. 

The company’s product under the Archer 
is sold to department stores throughout the Unitec 
States and foreign countries, all directed from main 
office in Columbus with R. C. McGuirk in charge of 
sales. The company maintains a field force 
covering retail markets throughout the country. N. 
S. Illges is plant manager and purchasing agent. M. 
W. Stein is secretary and L. C. Hicks treasurer of 
the company. 

The first glance at the landscaped grounds of 
the mills foretells just what may be expected upon 
a visit through the mill proper. This is further 
substantiated upon stepping into the outer office 
where the indirect lighting, soundproof ceiling, neat- 
ly arranged desks, and courteous employees indicate 
an efficient and well managed full-fashioned hosierv 
mill organization. Machines used by the clerical 
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The boarding room has monitor root 
and large windows for ventilation. 
Fans are attached to walls for use in 
ee ee ee ee 


force are the latest models, the 
executive offices being insulated 
against the usual clatter of 
typewriters, adding, and billing 
machines by soundproof ceil- 
ings. 

The mill building consists 
of a two-story brick and con- 
crete structure, with an addi- 
tional one-story building in the rear for housing full- 
fashioned machines, and another building housing 
the boarding and dyeing departments. The plant 
runs the entire length of the block, from Talbotton 
Avenue to Southern Railway right of way. Clerical 
offices are on the first floor of the main building, 
with additional clerical offices and executive offices 
on the second floor. 


Knitting Department 


Passing through to the knitting department on 
the ground floor, we find the plant is equipped with 
the latest type of Reading full-fashioned hosiery 
machine, both 45- and 5l-gauge of 24 sections. To 
these machines are attached automatically operated 
devices for keeping water level on the moistening 
equipment preliminary to the actual knitting. Ten- 
sion on crepe yarn is adjusted by running the silk 
threads between three glass rods, which are said to 
last indefinitely. Each machine has a knitter’s cab- 
inet in the aisle, locally manufactured and made to 
suit the mill’s requirements. Waste baskets are also 
spaced at convenient intervals. 


View of a portion of the 
knitting room equipped with 
Reading machines. The light- 
ing is incandescent with b'ue 
daylight globes and glasstee! 
diffusers. Air conditioning 
ducts extend throughout the 
department .. . .. ; 


Looping, seaming, gray inspecting, and mending. 
Steel racks for gray storage are at far end of 
room 
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The windows facing the East and West are tint- 
ed to prevent sun glare; suspended in the aisle over 
each two knitting machines are five lamps with day- 
light blue globes and glassteel diffusers, furnishing 
adequate lighting for the knitting process. Besides 
the necessary light supplied for the knitters’ and 
fixers’ work on top of the machines, two portable 
“trouble lights’ are suspended in the aisle from the 
ceiling, each on a reel of cord permitting it to be 
taken to any part of the machine for close-up light- 
ing. Toppers operate in the main aisle between the 
two lines of knitting machines. 

The roof is of monitor type and supplies addition- 
al light to supplement the artificial lighting in the 
daytime. Floors are of hardwood maple over con- 
crete. Unit heaters are used throughout the plant, 
as well as automatic room temperature control 
equipment. 

Air conditioning in the knitting room is supplied 
by a Parks-Cramer central station unit, there being 
several ducts throughout the knitting room. The con- 
ditioning unit is driven by a powerful motor and is 
capable of changing the air in the knitting room 
every four minutes. A relative humidity of 64 per 
cent is maintained constantly, with a dry bulb read- 
ing of from 82 to 84 degrees F. This condition of 
temperature and relative humidity was decided upon 
as being more conducive to the comfort of the op- 
eratives and efficient machine operation. Compres- 
sors for operating the air-conditioning system are 
maintained in duplicate so in case of failure of one, 
the other may be started immediately. This practice 
prevails on other auxiliary equipment on which a 
delay resulting from a breakdown might cause loss 
of time and production. 

One end of the knitting room is given over to 
inspection of work from leggers and footers. Grey 
goods are closely inspected under a lighted magni- 
fying glass, besides the orthodox manner in use by 
full-fashioned mills. Inspectors also view grey goods 
through an ironing glass, a lamp of the knitting 
room type being directly overhead. Each stocking 





Close-up view of the steel gray storage racks as 
designed by Mr. Strauss and Mr. Illges. These are 


made of steel and provide ample circulation of air 
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Note dummy clocks 
over dye kettles for timing the runs 


A portion of the dye-house. 


is marked at the machine according to machine num- 
ber, head and section, facilitating a simple check for 
correcting defects quickly. 


Looping, Seaming and Mending 


From the knitting room the goods have a straight 
line operation to the grey dyestock bin, the loop- 
ing, seaming, trimming, grey inspecting, and mend- 
ing being in the same room, located on the second 
floor. The loopers are all new, Sotco type. These 
are used in connection with the equipment of the 
American Safety Table Company. Lighting through- 
out the entire room is of the incandescent type, the 
lamps being spaced at 90-inch intervals over the 


loopers. Supplementing the overhead incandescent 
lamps for the seamers are individual adjustable 
lights. Windows in these departments are tinted to 


prevent sun-glare. Extra light comes in at the moni- 
tor roof. Seamers operate the new Union Special 
41,300 machines on American Safety Tables. 

Each operative for looping and seaming works 
from a double-deck portable basket, taking the work 
from the top basket, and placing it in the lower bas- 
ket from which it is removed in bundles for the 
following process. Felt brackets have been placed 
on the tables to prevent the goods falling on the 
floor. 

In addition to inspection in the knitting room, 
every single stocking is expanded and inspected in 
the grey, over automatic forms made especially for 
that purpose. For clean trimming, racks have been 
devised which hold the hose so that tops, toes and 
leg may be trimmed, the stockings being held at 
proper distance from the floor so that circulation of 
air is not affected and so that the hose will not 
pick up bits of yarn and loose threads. 

Each mender has a table and is equipped with 
the necessary implements for doing this type of 
work. 

Of especial interest in this department is the 
new type of grey goods storage bins, made of steel, 
and designed by Mr. Straus and Mr. Illges. These 


require little floor space and are finely finished so 





that the stored goods will not be pulled or injured. 
The design is such that air circulation through the 
goods is achieved. A ladder on a track in front 
of the bins is used for access to the higher tiers of 
bins. 

Dyeing and Boarding Departments 


In the dyehouse the equipment is Smith, Drum & 
Company’s latest with Monel metal machines. The 
extractor has a stainless steel apron. A unit heater 
is available to pull outside air into the dyehouse if 
and when necessary. The equipment and available 
space is such that the capacity may be doubled if 
desired. 

Paramount boarding forms of the hot water type 
are used. Incandescent lamps and the monitor roof 
supply adequate lighting. Exhaust fans cool the room, 
though the windows are large and the fans do not 
have to be run at all times. The floors are hardwood. 
This room is also designed so that production may be 
increased. 

Also on the ground floor is the daylight finish- 
ing room, in which the inspectors’ tables are made 
with maple tops. An incandescent lamp is over each 
inspector’s table. In this department finished stock- 
ings are finally inspected, paired, stamped, re-in- 
spected and boxed. 

Adjacent to the knitting department is space pro- 
vided for a machine shop and supply room, the heavy 


View of folding and pairing room. 
Note the cut-away tables which 
allow operatives to work more ef- 
ficiently. Incandescent lamps are 
used in this department . . . 


supplies being kept on shelves and the smaller parts 
in drawer lockers. The requisition system is used 
for securing parts. Another cooler room protect- 
ed by a firewall houses the lubricants and perish- 
able supplies. The machine shop, in which 95 per 
cent of the maintenance work is done, is well 
equipped and efficiently arranged, having lathes, 
drills (electric and hand), shaper, powered needle 
buffer, powered hacksaw, machine for dressing down 
verge plates, and an automatic portable grease gun. 
The portable hand drills are also kept in the shop. 
Tools are kept in cabinets, with compartments for 
the smaller ones. 


Heating Plant 


The power for the mill is purchased from the 
utility company, but there are two boilers for heat- 
ing and process steam. A 150-hp automatic gas- 
burning boiler is used regularly, with an 80-hp coal- 
burning boiler with automatic stoker for emergency 
use. The boilers were made by R. D. Cole Manu- 
facturing Company. 

Throughout the entire plant are located Frigi- 
daire water coolers. Female employees are dressed 
in neat and attractive uniforms. 

The plant throughout is unusually neat and or- 
derly, even down to the boiler room which is unique 
in its cleanliness. 
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Scissors and Shears 

Scissors and shears seem harmless enough, but actually 
cause many nasty injuries when misused. Perhaps, due to 
their harmless appearance, people take chances with them. 

Here are a few simple precautions that will help to pre- 
vent accidents in their use: 

1. Always keep your eyes on the fingers of the hand 
supporting the material you are cutting. Never let anyone, 
or anything, distract your attention. 

2. When scissors and shears are not in use, always put 
them in a safe place where they cannot fall, or be knocked 
down, 

3. In passing them to someone else, always pass them 
with the blades together, and the handles away from you. 

4. Never, under any circumstances, throw or toss them 
to anyone. 

» Do not run with them in your hand. 

6. If it is necessary for you to carry them regularly, 
put them in a belt holster or sheath, points down. It is 
hazardous to carry them in the pockets. 

7. If it is unnecessary for you to have sharp points on 
the scissors and shears you use, have them rounded. 

National Safety Council 


Oiling Precautions 

1. Wear closely fitting clothing—no gg 
sleeves or other garments that might be caught 
machinery. 

2. Even though machinery has been stopped, always 
he alert for the chance fhat it may be set in motion. 

8. Avoid standing or walking on machines unless steps 
or platforms have been provided for that purpose. 

4. Do not reach over shafting or pulleys or between 
belts, and do not climb over or between then, 

5. Before climbing a straight ladder to reach oiling 
places, make sure the ladder {fs securely anchored, hooked, 
lashed in place, or heT@ by an assistant. Use both hands 
when climbing. 

6. Beware of idle belts hanging about revolving shafts; 
never grasp one with the idea of using it as a support while 
oiling. 

7. It is foolish to try to oil too many bearings from one 
position; shift your position to oil with safety. 

8. If you find that oil has been spilled on any floor or 
passage where men must go, clean it up immediately; de- 
posit oily waste in the containers provided. 

—National Safety Council 
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Essential Factor in Maintenance Program 


ADEQUATE LUBRICATION 


By Albert T. Russell 


VERY LUBRICATING PROBLEM presents but 
factor and that is to eliminate as much fric- 
tion as possible and thus avoid unnecessary 

wear and loss of power. With this thought in mind, 
we go into a seamless mill knowing that its lubricat- 
ing needs are varied and many. We must keep the 
wheels turning and this must be done economically. 

Economical lubrication does not by any means 
mean using cheap or inferior products. Very often 
the highest priced lubricants obtainable will prove 
to be the cheapest that money can buy. And why? 
Simply because men who know are constantly put- 
ting forth every effort to supply lubricants to suit 
individual needs and conditions. 

Temperature, humidity, speed, varying loads, 
chemical reaction—these are but a few of the many 
conditions we find when we delve into the problem 
of lubricating a seamless mill economically and ef- 
fectively. 

Regardless of the price we pay for our lubri- 
cants, the final results we get will depend upon two 
factors: Buying and using. First, let us consider 
buying. 


one 


Purchasing the Right Lubricant 


When we buy lubricants we do not necessarily 
buy a pound, a gallon or a drum of oil—rather, we 
buy a given quantity of lubricating service. A ser- 
vice which must pay dividends by reducing fric- 
tion, preventing all avoidable wear, reducing power 


Especially concerning seamless machines 
and equipment for those plants, with 
pertinent remarks concerning why and 
where we buy our lubricants. ...... 


costs, preventing delays in production and bringing 
about lower machinery maintenance costs. In other 
words, we should be buying—or trying to buy—a 
service that will actually save money instead of cost 
money. 

Where to buy this service is of course a matter 
of choice. There are numerous sources of supply, 
manufacturers and dealers whose reputations are 
unquestionable have been supplying seamless mills 
with dependable lubricants for many years. Their 
names can be found in any issue of COTTON or other 
up-to-the-minute trade journals. In most cases they 
have exactly what is needed; if not, they will pro- 
duce it to suit individual needs or specific require- 
ments. 

The person who is responsible for machinery up- 
keep is the logical man to decide what kind of lubri- 
cants to buy for machines in various departments, 
and he in turn can get reports as to results obtained 
from individuals who look after these machines and 
do the lubricating. So the buyer—if there is an 
official designated as such—need only see to it that 
orders are placed and that the supply is replenished 
as needed. 
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There is one point I would like to stress in con- 
nection with buying lubricants for a seamless mill 
and that is, let the representative who calls meet the 
man who uses his products. Show him where and how 
his lubricants are being used, give him an oppor- 
tunity to help solve your problems, and he will more 
than likely be able to help reduce your lubricating 
costs and maintenance costs as well. 


5 


—_ 


Constant changes and improvements in refining 
processes are being made; using the same lubricants 
year after year is very often the wrong way to solve 


your problems. Just recently I heard an old master 
mechanic tell a representative, “I’ve been using this 
oil for 10 years—I wouldn’t change for anything; 
this just simply can’t be beat.” But the representa- 
tive pleaded, “Give this sample of new oil a trial 
test out in your own way.” He grumbled a great 
deal but finally agreed to try it and added, “but I 
know I won’t change.” Thirty days later he was 
using the new oil and bragging about it. “Yes, sir,” 
says the old master mechanic, “The price is the 
same—this new oil stands up better and longer, so 
it’s cheaper at the same price.” But he did not men- 
tion the fact that it took the representative six 
months to show him how to save money. 


Using Lubricants in the Right Way 


First of all, we must be sure that we are using 
the right kind of lubricants, and second, they must be 
used properly. Using the right amount of lubricant 
does not mean that we cannot get results unless we 
buy from one particular source of supply, a certain 
brand, trade name, or what-have-you, but rather that 
we use a certain type of oil, one that has the proper 
viscosity, body and other properties to suit individ- 
ual needs and conditions such as load, speed, heat 
resistance, friction, dripping, oxidation, etc., etc. 
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It is regrettable that we cannot buy a drum of 
universal oil so that we might lubricate the whole 
mill from office machinery to boiler room with one 
oil can. Even in this day and age of specialization, 
not all gambling is done in stocks, bonds or with 
galloping dominoes. No, it’s being done with oil in 
some seamless mills today. Can you imagine a mill 
using one oil (same type and kind) on a knitting ma- 
chine (for needles, sinkers, etc.) which runs from 
200 to 260 turns per minute and then expecting to 
get results by using the same oil on sewing ma- 
chines which travel at 2,000 to 3,000 turns per min- 
ute? It pays to use the right type of oil for every 
lubricating job. There is such an oil; experiment, 
test, try, try again until you find it. 

Proper use of lubricants does not mean a bath one 
day, and then complete neglect for a week. Yet that 
is precisely the way oiling is often done. With every 
pound or pint of oil we use in a seamless mill to- 
day, we should mix a goodly portion of horse sense 
while the oil is being applied. Flooding a bearing 
with oil will not cut the bearing but it will cut the 
profits. 

It is not difficult to find out how much oil to use 
on the respective bearings of any piece of machinery, 
and it is a simple matter to arrive at how often the 
oiling should be done. The difficulty is in getting it 
done thoroughly and regularly, and why? Simply be- 
cause it is one of those things that can be put off 
until tomorrow or next week without causing an im- 
mediate shut-down, or because we do not think in 
terms of avoidable maintenance costs. 

Bearings, shafts, gears and other moving ma- 
chine parts do not have nine lives like the prover- 
bial cat. They have but one life; to get full benefit 
from that life, insure it by thorough and regular 
lubrication with the right type of oil. 

Every piece of machinery in the mill is slowly 
but surely headed for the scrap heap—why hurry 
the sound of the last trumpet by careless lubrica- 
tion? 


General Lubrication in the Mill 


Every mill has a certain amount of general lu- 
brication which is usually under the direct super- 
vision of the millwright, master mechanic or super- 
intendent. In this group we have drive shafts and 
hangers, chain drives, motors, elevators, steam-driv- 
en pump in the boiler room, and other heating or 
power plant machinery. These as a rule are looked 
after regularly simply because failure in any one 
place may stop a whole department, delay actual 
production or movement of goods in process. Even 
here it is possible to get by with a certain amount 
of careless lubrication, but then suddenly we find 
maintenance costs piling up and someone gets the 
devil. 

Next we come to the machine shop, with lathes, 
drill presses, milling machines, shapers, grinders, 
electrically-driven hand tools, etc. It takes equipment 
like this to keep the wheels turning, to make repairs 
and prevent losses, so let us not forget lubrication in 
the machine shop. Most repair jobs caused by laxity 
in lubrication usually wind up in the shop—a little 
oil in the right place at the right time will save the 
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shop foreman a lot of grief. Ask him and he will 
tell you so. 

Fortunately this department does not have a lot 
of complicated machinery, for the natural chemical re- 
action from acids, dyestuffs, salt, steam, etc., would 
make it anything but an ideal place to run complicated 
machinery. However, the slow-moving dye tub and 
the high speed, sturdy-looking extractors do have 
bearings that need regular lubrication, there are lu- 
bricants on the market which are especially adaptable 
to machinery in the dyehouse. 


Manufacturing Departments 


In the manufacturing departments we have knit- 
ting machines, ribbers, loopers and sewing machines 
—each a more or less complicated machine having its 
individual lubricating problems. Repair parts for 
these various machines are expensive, and seconds 
and waste are anything but cheap; therefore, much 
depends on how much attention we pay to lubrication 
in these departments. Nowhere in the whole mill are 
machines subjected to greater abuse through improp- 
er or careless lubrication. In most cases the abuse is 
not intentional, but it is abuse just the same. We 
shall come to that a bit later. 

Knitting machines and ribbers require two types 
of lubrication; for want of better names we shall call 
them heavy and light oiling. 

Heavy oiling includes main drive shafts, idler pul- 
leys, gears, beds, gear rings and other parts which 
are located in the respective machine frames. Opin- 
ions vary as to the type of oil which should be used 
for heavy oiling; as a rule, oils about as heavy as a 
No. 30 or No. 40 motor car oil are preferred. Every 
Monday morning is a mighty good time to do heavy 
oiling; in many mills this is a rule which no one will 
dare to violate. When you oil heavy, see that a suf- 
ficient amount of oil gets into the bearing; don’t per- 
mit just pointing the oil can spout in the general di- 
rection of the oil hole and squirting at it. How many 
mills practice heavy oiling on the night shift? Few 
if any, yet they agree that one heavy oiling a week is 
necessary but run their machines two weeks on one 
oiling. 

As a rule the machine fixer or his helper does the 
oiling and they often look upon this part of their work 
as a dirty, unimportant job. They hurry and get it 
over with as quickly as possible. Ask the careless 
fixer how about your heavy oiling for this week, and 
the answer will be, “I didn’t get time, I hope to get 
to it tomorrow,” or, “I’ve been doing it for a long 
time; my machines ought to get by for one week with- 
out it.”” The truth is that he did not take time and 
the mill will foot the bills caused by his carelessness. 
This same fixer has been eating for a long time; 
surely he could fast for one week and get by as well 
as his machines could. 

I have mentioned a few common abuses in connec- 
tion with heavy oiling; there are more, but time and 
space are limited. 

The term light oiling has a double meaning in 
seamless mill parlance, first, because a light grade of 
oil is used and, second, because the parts to be oiled 
are light, that is, delicate. 
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On ribbers we use light oil on the cylinder and dial 
needles, dial cap assemblies, yarn changing devices, 
etc.; on knitting machines we use light oil on needles, 
sinkers, up-and-down picks, yarn fingers and other 
parts. In both cases the oil must have good lubricat- 
ing qualities, it must be soluble, and non-oxidizing. 

The really serious problem in the knitting depart- 
ment is the dreaded, hard to prevent, oil spotted 
goods, especially if the mill is producing ingrain goods 
using light shades and bleached yarns. And to add 
fat to the fire, much of the gray goods winds up in 
bleached or light shades in misses’ and infants’ mills. 
The knitting departments must be constantly on their 
toes in order to prevent serious losses from oil spots. 

And let me say here and now that it’s hell to have 
to knit ingrain numbers with light colored stripings 
and bleached heels and toes, not to mention rib tops 
with similar yarn combinations, and keep such goods 
perfectly clean day after day. All ingrain knitters 
will add a lusty “‘Yeah, boy!” to my last remark. But 
why is it difficult? Well, it’s like this: If you don’t 
oil your machines, they give you the dickens, and if 
you do oil them and the goods become spotted, the boss 
gives you down the country, and to top it all off, 
every oily or dirty spot on a sock was caused in the 
knitting department. 

But the big boss argues, and rightly so, that gone 
are the days when the mill could use oil-spotted gray 
goods in navy, cordovan or black, and thus correct the 
mistakes of careless lubrication in the knitting de- 
partment. 

Thanks to those who produce the kind of oil we 
need—if used regularly and intelligently—we can get 
results. There are some tricks to lubricating knit- 
ting machines so they will run right and still produce 
clean goods—it can be done. 


Sewing Machines and Loopers 


Here we have two extremes so far as lubrication 
is concerned, for sewing machines nowadays do really 
travel and it takes more than any old oil to keep 
them humming. Loopers, on the other hand, run 
much slower, but there are a few places on a looper 
which need thorough and regular lubrication. Due to 
close fitting and delicate parts with small bearing sur- 
faces on both sewing machines and loopers, it is best 
to oil them daily. Most mills use an oil for their sew- 
ing machines and loopers which is somewhat heavier 
than light knitting machine oil; once again, we can de- 
pend on the producers to supply the right type of oil. 

Some years ago all machines in a seamless mill 
were actually out in the mill—today we find an ever 
increasing amount of machinery in the office. These 
machines are usually taken care of by a service man 
and he keeps the proper type of oil in his service kit. 

A well planned and carefully followed lubricating 
schedule for the whole mill is what it takes to keep 
the wheels turning. 

In closing, I would call attention to one other oil 
—one that cannot be bought at any price. With it 
we succeed—without it we fail. It is an oil we call 
co-operation, and what is co-operation other than an 
cil which prevents friction between humans. Every 
mill needs it—for vour own good, be fair and give 
your share. 
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A Well-Rounded Progressive Organization— 
THe Secrcers Hosiery Mitts 


HE SELLERS HOSIERY MILLS, located in Burling- 
ton, N. C., have recently completed the addition 
4 of a full-fashioned hosiery plant to the mill 
properties, modern in every respect, from its glass 
block building to its 24-section Reading machines. The 
Sellers Hosiery Mills have long been a landmark in 
Burlington, standing both as a pioneer and as the 
<ymbo! of progress and modernization. The new full- 
fashioned plant, recently erected and equipped, is an- 
other example of the continual efforts of the Sellers 
organization to be the leader in providing excellent 
working conditions for its employees and thereby pro- 
viding quality goods for its consumers. 
Before describing the new and up-to-date mill, it 
is interesting to delve into the history and growth of 
this organization, which provides an excellent back- 


Loopers, seamers, and gray in- 
spectors (at extreme left) in the 


Sellers full-fashioned unit. Vent 
for withdrawing room air is shown 
at left end of wall. A. B. Mangum, 
superintendent of seamless and 
full-fashioned plants, stands be- 
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By John C. Fonville 


ground for the latest development in its program of 
growth and logical diversification. 

It all began back in 1907 when D. E. Sellers, then 
and now president of the company, decided that 25 
years of railroading was enough and that men would 
wear socks and women would wear stockings when 
they had long since adopted traveling by auto, bus, and 
plane, instead of by rail only. He organized a part- 
nership with his brother, C. V. Sellers, and built a 
40x60-foot structure to house 20 of the then modern 
Acme machines for the manufacture of men’s half- 
hose. No finishing of the product was attempted, ev- 
erything being sold in the gray state. 


Part of the new Reading machines 
in the full-fashioned unit. The 
Carrier air conditioning duct 
passes over the center of the 
a ee eee cos 





A view of part of the 
dye - house. Equipment 
here is of Monel metal 


The organization continued to grow, being expand- 
ed from time to time, and to the present day the first 
seamless building has been enlarged five times, each 
time in keeping with the modernization features of 
the period; even now, no seamless machine is older 
than eight years. Today the mills employ over 450 
persons, including those in the seamless plant, the 
full-fashioned mill, which is the latest addition and 
one of the most modern in the world, and the finish- 
ing plant, known to the trade as the Wilson Finish- 
ing Mills. A brief study vi the latter will be made 
later in this story. 

Sellers’ organization continued as a partnership 
until early in 1937, when it became a corporation. In 
1921 W. W. Sellers, son of the president, joined the 
company as secretary and treasurer, which position he 
holds at the present. In 1929 the Wilson Finishing 
Mills were acquired in toto, though at the time the 
Wilson company was formed D. E. Sellers was one 
of the original stockholders; Mr. Wilson, upon re- 
linquishing his holding in the finishing plant, became 
a manufacturer of full-fashioned hosiery. 

Sellers had also begun to make women’s seamless 
hosiery, but with the addition of the new full-fash- 
ioned mill, this practice has been discontinued, and 
now the seamless plant knits only men’s half-hose of 
medium and fine grades. The machines are both Ban- 


ner wraps and the 240-needle spirals of Scott & Wil- 
liams. 
1914 was a tumultous year for the Sellers mills 
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because a severe storm, climaxed by a tornado, de- 
stroyed the properties. It is humorously told that Mr. 
D. E. Sellers visited the plant during the storm to 
quiet the startled employees and to assure them there 
was no immediate danger. One of the operatives ad- 
mitted that he was not afraid, but said, ‘“‘Look yonder, 
the back end just blowed away.” Truly, the back end 
had “blowed away”, as had the upper story. Adding 
torture to terror, lightning struck the building and 
partly burned it. However, the properties were re- 
stored. 


Seamless Mill Modernly Equipped 


Today the seamless mill is maintained in a modern 
way, an example of this being the patented clippers 
for trimming hose, manufactured by Textile Engi- 
neering Company of Reading, Pa. The goods are 
placed upon a steel expansion form and the automatic 
clippers remove the loose ends, which are in turn re- 
moved through a vacuum tube to a disposal bin. Steel 
racks and springs hold the clippers suspended imme- 
diately above the hose and the operative only has to 
move her hand a skort distance to perform the work. 
The clippers are illustrated on these pages. 


Electric clippers for trimming home in the 
Sellers seam'ess mill. Springs hold the 
clippers suspended a few inches above the 
hose, which are on the metal form. The 
trimmed threads are pulled into the pipe 
attached to the clippers and dispcsed of 
through the galvanized pipe in the fore- 
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The boarding room of the Wilson Finishing 


The full-fashioned plant building is constructed of 
brick and glass block, the most modern housing for a 
plant of this type. The glass block were furnished by 
the Insulux Division of Owens-Illinois Company, 
Muncie, Ind. The structure is rectangular with a 20- 
year asphalt built-up roof insulated with cork. The 
back of the building is designed to permit additional 
floor space when necessary; this section is insulated 
with rock wool. 

The 24-section Reading machines are 45-gauge and 
are of the very latest design with automatically con- 
trolled humidity boxes for conditioning the yarn prior 
to knitting; the yarn is also passed through a mois- 
tening trough equipped with glass rods and felts for 
maintaining constant tension. 3-thread silk is run. 

The knitting room is air-conditioned by a Carrier 
unit, which passes through the center of the room. 
The power and control station is located in a separate 
room about four feet above the floor level of the knit- 
ting room. Controls were furnished by Johnson Serv- 
ice Company, Milwaukee, Wis., and an automatic 
Butler coal stoker supplies the heat for the air condi- 
tioning unit. A temperature of 83 degrees F. and a 
relative humidity of 60 is maintained. Each knitter 
has a steel cabinet in the aisle at the end of his ma- 
chine. The topping stands, furnished by Joseph Amon, 
are adjacent the knitting machines. A work bench is 
provided for the fixers. Lights over the knitting ma- 
chines are Cooper-Hewitt 50-inch units, there being 
four serving two machines. 

The loopers, seamers, and the gray inspecting de- 
partment are located in the same room 
with the knitting machines. The Sotco 
Steady Dial loopers are used, the latest 
models in this equipment, made by the 
Southern Textile Machine Works, Padu- 
cah, Ky. A fan is provided for each op- 
erative in these departments. Cooper- 
Hewitt lights are also used in the looping 
and seaming, and incandescent lamps in 
the gray inspecting department. The in- 
specting forms were made by a local 
concern. 

The seamers are mounted on American 
safety tables and are the new Union Spe- 








D. E. Sellers 
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Company, a unit of the Sellers Hosiery Mills. 


cial “Forty-One-Three” type. One mercury vapor 
lamp serves three operatives. 

All goods from the seamless and full-fashioned 
plants are dyed and finished in the company’s Wilson 


plant a short distance across the city. 


The Finishing Plant 


Wilson Finishing Company, a unit of the Sellers 
Hosiery Mills, has approximately 40,000 square feet 
of floor space and is capable of finishing over 30,000 
dozens weekly. The products of many mills besides 
the Sellers plants are finished here, including chil- 
dren’s, misses, men’s half-hose, and ladies’ seamless 
and full-fashioned. A system has been perfected for 
keeping a record of every lot of gray good received 
and subsequently routed through the plant, and the 
perpetual inventory system is in force. 

Gray goods are received from the various mills, 
verified, recorded, and are placed in marked bins to 
await finishing. As needed, the goods are routed 
through the dyehouse located on the first floor, in 
which the equipment is Monel metal. A laboratory is 
available to test new dye-lots. 

From the dyehouse the goods go to the boarding 
room on the second floor which is lighted with incan- 
descents. Both Paramount steam forms and the 
Proctor & Schwartz automatic boarder are used. This 
department is equipped with eleven 48-inch ventila- 
tors and electric fans for the comfort of the em- 
ployees. 

The inspecting and pairing room, also on the sec- 
ond floor, has hardwood top tables. The 
lighting is adequately taken care of by 
incandescent lamps with glassteel dif- 
fusers. After the hose are inspected and 
paired, they are placed according to size 
in steel bins of the latest design, which 
afford plenty of air circulation, and where 
they remain until ordered by the mills. 
The windows in the finished goods storage 
room are tinted to prevent damage to the 
goods by sun-glare. 

As orders for the goods are made, they 
are brought to the shipping department 
on the first floor, where they are folded, 
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i [pee MINUTES 


IN EACH 
WORKING HOUR 


Ameriean Safety Tables Give 10% to 25% 


Inereased Production « « «+ At Reduced Qverhead 


¢ 


PR Patented Automatic Clutch and Brake— Increases Production through instant starts 
and stops 


Direct Drive Eliminating Lower Belt— Increases Production through avoidance of 
breakdowns and delays 


Pier] Transmitter Mounted to Table Leg— Increases Production through employee ef- 
ficiency unhampered by fatiguing vibration 


ff All-Steel Enc ased Moving Parts— Reduces Overhead through lowered insur- 
ance rates, safety, and efficiency 


7 Scientific Lubricating System— Reduces Overhead through elimination of 
spoilage hazard 


--- More work.in less time, at a reduced overhead 


SAVE 
with Safety 


AMERICAN SAFETY TABLES 


AMERICAN SAFETY TABLE CO., INC. ¢ Eighth and Oley Sts. « READING, PA. 
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The folding, ticketing, boxing, and shipping are taken care of in this room. 


ticketed or branded, boxed, and shipped. Lighting in 
this department is also incandescent with glassteel 
diffusers. Operatives work at tables with marble tops 
to prevent any possible chance of damage to the goods. 
For branding or ticketing the goods, both the staple 
and glue method are used, whichever the customer pre- 
fers. Boxes are purchased locally. Some companies 
prefer tissue placed inside the ladies’ hose and equip- 
ment for this is available. Garters are also sewed on 
in this department should the customer request it. 

Sales agents for the Sellers Hosiery Mills are S. D. 
Arrowood & Company, Inc., New York City. 

Thus, we see that with the seamless plant, the full- 
fashioned mill, and the finishing plant, the Sellers 
Hosiery Mills exemplify a well-rounded organization— 


but that’s only half the story—Sellers is modern and 
modernly maintained. 

The Sellers family is also interested in other local 
hosiery plants. Both D. E. Sellers and C. V. Sellers 
are stockholders in the May Hosiery Mills, and D. E. 
Sellers is a director of the Full-Knit Hosiery Mill and 
Rufus D. Wilson, Inc., manufacturer of full-fashioned 
hosiery. W. W. Sellers is president of both the Full- 
Knit Hosiery Mill and Wilson Finishing Company, and 
vice-president of Rufus D. Wilson, Inc. C. V. Sellers 
is president of the Sellers Manufacturing Company, 
Saxapahaw, N. C., which is a throwing plant for silk, 
a eotton spinning mill, and a mercerizing plant, from 
which the Sellers Hosiery Mills obtain much of the 
yarn. 


Photomicrographs Show Defects in Full-Fashioned Fabric 


Showing sinker streaks, the result of an improper func- 
tioning of the sinker in the formation of its loops, in 
making the full-fashioned hose . . . . «© «= «© 


Knot in yarn. Damage observed in a silk stocking caused 


by a knot in the yarn looping and doubling up the thread. 


Photos, courtesy Hatch Textile Research, Inc. 
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»-- AND TUBIZE GROWS 


There are three reasons why Tubize has grown—good rayon, personal service, 


and you. 


Making good rayon is our biggest job. Tubize rayon today is better. During 
this past year, you know, Tubize has made acetate rayon. We have enlarged 
our facilities—installed much new equipment to make better viscose rayon, and 
more of it than Tubize ever could make before. Tubize now is fully prepared to 


move on with the advance of rayon. 


Serving you well has made Tubize grow. Tubize service is personal service, built 
on personal knowledge of your rayon needs. Tubize men are all rayon men. They 
know rayon. They know you. It’s the personal responsibility of every man in this 
organization to see that you always get the rayon you want—as and when you 
want it. To satisfy us, we must satisfy you. That is the way Tubize does things. 


You keep Tubize busy. You keep us constantly on our toes. Our business is built 
on your business, your confidence. Please accept our whole-hearted thanks!... 
And remember: Tubize exists only to help ‘solve your rayon problems. 


GieMlebors off Chartorge Cajon 
TUBIZ Od CHATILLON 
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Knitting Subjects 











Rough Sinkers and Dividers 


Cause defective work unless a good grade of oil 
is used on them at regular intervals . .. . 


a: enclosing two samples of fabric made on 
a full-fashioned hosiery machine was received 
by the editors of CoTTON. The author stated that he 
had been following the articles on the maintenance and 
fixing of full-fashioned hosiery machines, being run 
currently in COTTON, written by Arthur J. Cobert, and 
asked Mr. Cobert to comment on the defects in the 
submitted fabric. One of the samples (No. 1) was 
cut off on the picot on the after welt, and the other 
sample (No. 2) was cut off before the splicing. Both 
samples showed quite a bad distortion of the loops, 
No. 1 sample showing defective work in part of the 
fabric, and No. 2 showing defective work over the 
whole machine. 

The samples were passed on to Mr. Cobert, who 
inspected them and wrote COTTON as follows: 

I have noted with interest the two samples of ho- 
siery fabric submitted by the inquirer with reference 
to the distortion of loops and on which he wishes an 
analysis, and will say that the distortion of loops, in 
both instances, are caused by the same point of the 
knitting motion, namely, the loops hanging on the 
noses of the sinkers and dividers as they are shed 
over this point. 

I might say that this condition is quite common to- 
day in many mills, even where no.incorrect adjustment 
has been made on the machines. With the introduc- 
tion of dry coning or winding of silk and keeping a 
high percentage of humidity in the plant, the sinkers 
and dividers have been known to become very rough 
unless a high grade of needle oil and its persistent 
use is applied to the machines. The fact that this 
distortion appears only in certain sections of the ma- 
chine can be attributed to slight variations in needle 
bar settings and other adjustments, not sufficient to 
cause trouble if the sinkers and dividers are perfectly 
smooth. 

Once this condition arises needle oil is not suffi- 
cient to remedy the trouble. Thorough polishing of 
the sinkers may be accomplished by the use of a port- 
able buffer and a good polish; after this, if any let-up 
is permitted in the daily use of needle oil, the same 
condition will show itself in a very short time. 

In Sample No. 2, where the distortion takes place 
only in the splicing or instep, this may be caused by 
a sluggish catch-bar motion. Generally, the machine 


E invite our readers to make use of this de- 

partment for the discussion of any and a! 
prob'ems arising in connection with the knitting mil 
from the office to the packing and shipping depart- 
ments. Questions, answers or letters need not con- 
form to any particular style and will be properly 
edited before publishing. All questions will be an- 
swered as promptly as possib'e. The names and 
addresses of the contributors must be given but wi 
be held in confidence and a pen name substituted 
when printed. All acceptable contributions other 
than questions will be paid for after publication. 
This department is open to all. 


is run a little slower during the knitting of this por- 
tion, and if for some reason the catch-bar is a little 
slow in retrieving the sinkers and dividers the dis- 
tortion takes place. This may be caused by either the 
sinker heads being gummed up or some tight bearings 
directly in the catch-bar shaft. 

So far, I have explained some of the causes most 
likely to occur—not directly the cause of machine ad- 
justments. Let me hasten to explain that to make 
certain adjustments to overcome this difficulty will 
temporarily relieve the condition, but if the sinkers 
and dividers are at fault the machine will not perform 
satisfactorily$otherwise. It is advisable to try every- 
thing else before any attempt is made to change the 
motion or position of any of the parts. 

In the first sample, where the streaks exist in only 
certain sections, this may be due to these particular 
needle bars being too close to the presser edge; this 
is often the case if the needle bars have been moved to 
loosen the tension in the fabric. 

For correct alignment of needle bars I would refer 
the inquirer to “The Maintenance and Fixing of Full- 
Fashioned Hosiery Machines” in the August issue of 
COTTON, on page 118 of which he will find the sub- 
head “Uniformity of Press” 

In closing, I wish to stress the importance of the 
first mentioned causes, which are by far the most com- 
mon. 

ARTHUR J. COBERT 

If the readers of COTTON have further technical 
problems related to full-fashioned fixing or mainte- 
nance, they are invited to write Mr. Cobert care of 
COTTON, 1020 Grant Building, Atlanta, Ga., who will 
be glad to give them the benefit of his experience with- 
out obligation or cost, and without revealing the name 
of the inquirer. 
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System to Convey 
Knitting Yarn 


By Shepard Schwartz 


VISITOR to the May Hosiery 
Mills, Nashville, Tenn., 
= would be impressed by the 


specialization in evidence through- 
out the mills. If time can be saved 
by having one man perform a ¢cer- 
tain job, or if efficiency is in- 
creased in a particular department 
by job specialization, this is done. 

The task of supplying knitters with yarn, for 
example, was taken from the several hundred knit- 
ters and this work is now done by a few yarn room 
attendants. Thus the knitters do not have to leave 
their stands to scurry about for a fresh supply of 
yarn, but can concentrate on their jobs, knowing well 
enough that the yarn will be delivered to them im- 
mediately upon their request. 

The yarn room attendants deliver the yarn by 
means of electrically driven conveyors to various parts 
of the knitting department. They are constructed 
of a single roller chain equipped at one section with 
yarn carriers capable of carrying one dozen cones 
at a time. The conveyors are powered by 2 hp mo- 
tors directly connected to single reduction speed 
reducers. 

The chain travels over sprockets at the turn and 
on the straight away rides on a 44-inch track mount- 
ed on oak timber. The motors are controlled by au- 


at a time 


Loose Lines in Seamless 


This man guarantees to eliminate loose lines if you 
follow these instructions 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In the November issue of COTTON on page 137, 
“CONTRIBUTOR No. 6585” stated that he is having 
trouble with loose lines appearing in his hosiery and 
he wants to know if the dial jacks have anything to 
do with causing the lines. The machines in use are 
the S & W 280-needle, 314-inch cylinder, Model K. 

He stated that the fixers have lined up the trans- 
fer jacks and have been able to eliminate the streaks 
temporarily but that they appear again. His fixer 
on one section thinks that periodic lining-up of the 
transfer jacks will probably get them out of their 
trouble. Since reading of the trouble ‘“‘CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 6585” is having, I have been trying to dope out 
just how the transfer jacks could cause this trouble 
and the only thing that I know that they could do to 
cause streaks in the stocking would be to be out of 
line enough to run into the needles either on the 
make-up or the transfer of the welt—thus bending 
the needles. 

I suggest for the benefit of “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 


The yarn conveying system. Yarn carriers convey a dozen cones 


| 


tomatic switches and push button controls, being 
stopped automatically by wheels mounted on the 
chain contacting stop buttons. 

The attendants are summoned to the conveyors 
by bell alarm, and the knitter for whom the yarn 
is intended is summoned by a motor driven horn, 
which is sounded automatically at the same time that 
the particular knitter’s signal light is flashed. In 
order to avoid delay on the part of the knitters, at 
such spasmodic times when the yarn room attend- 
ants are unduly rushed, a buzzer is sounded when 
three conveyors are waiting at any one time, thus 
calling to the assistance of the yarn room attend- 
ants, the attendant of the yarn reserve room. 

To be certain of more immediate service on the 
part of the yarn room attendants, a set of low volt- 
age signal lights are on the supervisor’s desk, which 
indicate when each conveyor is in the knitting de- 
partment or the yarn room. 


6585” three things, one of which is most likely to be 
causing his trouble and if he will try them, I will 
almost guarantee that one out of the three will ob- 
viate his trouble. 

First, if he has a head of sinkers in his machine 
that are badly worn and his machine breaks a few 
and he replaces them with new ones, these new sink- 
ers will cause a loose streak. 

Second, the same condition will be applicable 
when new needles are being mixed with old needles. 

Third, a badly worn inside sinker ring will cause 
loose lines because some slots of the ring will wear 
worse than others. There is also a bare possibility 
that he has play between the point of his stitch cam 
and his rising cam and that some of his needles 
haven’t enough friction on them; the speed of the 
machine causes the stitch cam to throw these loose 
needles lower at this point and thereby causes them 
to pull loose stitches making loose streaks. 

I also suggest that this contributor begin these 
experiments by taking his worst machine and filling 
it up with new sinkers. If this fails, he will be able 
to use these sinkers for replacement purposes. His 
next experiment should be to fill up the same ma- 
chine with new needles, likewise using the old ones 
for replacement purposes. Next, he should instail 
a new inside sinker ring and I suggest using the steel 









SO THEY STICK TO 
TORRINGTONS! 


Did you ever stop to consider how such a small detail as correct 











alignment of beards and grooves of needles can affect your knit- S 
ting? Torrington Needles, Sinkers, Dividers and Split Dividers are Lae 
é it 


machine-made with the strictest attention to detailed uniformity. 





Does that make much difference? How do they get the needles so accurately aligned? 
























You bet. It is not only less likely They use machines to align them. In fact 





to drop a stitch, but lays the Torringtons are machine-made entirely. 







stitches more evenly. That means smoother knitting for us—so 





we stick to Torringtons! 
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inside ring. One of these three things will more 
than likely get him out of his trouble. 

Some two or three years ago, we had this same 
trouble in our mill and we have since replaced prac- 
tically all of our inside sinker rings with new steel 
rings and we have little trouble with streaks. All 
of the above tests can be made with no expense ex- 
cept labor as all of the needles, sinkers, and the 
sinker ring can be used again if none of them have 
caused the streaks. 

It is easily understood that transfer jacks cannot 
cause these streaks unless they bend the needles 
while making-up on the welt or transferring as they 
are withdrawn while the leg and foot of the stocking 
are being knit; this is the part of the stocking that 
is streaked. 

Another thing that will go a long way toward 
eliminating loose streaks is to have each fixer fill 
up machine No. 1 on his section with new needles 
and use the old ones on the other machines in his 
section until they are all used, then fill No. 2, etc. 
In this way the fixer will avoid having new and old 
needles so badly mixed, thereby avoiding a lot of 
streaks. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6592 
- o> ~~ — 


Running Crepe Yarn 


Does not agree with man who gave balanced twists 
in October issue 


EDITOR COTTON: 


Under the heading of a question on “Running 
Crepe Yarn”, which appeared on page 190 of the No- 
vember 1937 issue of COTTON, a full-fashioned mill 
man makes the statement that if a 3-thread crepe yarn 
is composed of 30 turns right, 30 turns right, 0, and 
twisted 36 turns left, it will not run so well, but if 
it is 30 turns right, 30 turns right, 0 and twisted: 40 
turns left it will run better. He says the latter com- 
bination will run better but that it will not give so 
good a crepe effect. 

Theoretically, just the reverse of this statement is 
true; the crepe with the higher final twist will ap- 
pear the best and might possibly give a bit more 
trouble in knitting if the twist is not set properly. In 
this case, the (30, 30, 0,) 40 crepe will give the finer 
appearing crepe, as compared with the (30, 30, 0) 36 
crepe, and will also give greater knitting trouble. 
Please note that I have used the word “theoretically” 
because both of these twists can be run satisfactory if 
the twist is set properly, and both will appear practic- 
ally the same in the finished hosiery if the twist is 
set correctly. As a matter of fact, I defy anyone to 
distinguish between the two crepes by the appearance 
of the finished hosiery. The same proportionate dif- 
ference exists between tram silks of 9 and 10 turns 
per inch. Can these two be distinguished from one 
another visually ? 

The same full-fashioned man also stated that a 
(50, 0) 50 crepe is a balanced twist and gives good 
knitting results. I might say that this twist is no 
more balanced than either of the foregoing two crepes. 
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In crepe twists for hosiery there is no such thing as 
true balanced twist, by means of various twist com- 
binations. If we had true balance then we would have 
no crepe effect. Creping is caused by lack of balance 
in the yarn, the inherent forces of which, due to the 
lack of balance, tend to bring the yarn to a state of 
equilibrium, by attempting to untwist the yarns. True 
the knitter must have balanced yarns for satisfactory 
knitting, but the only way he can have them and still 
have crepes, is to have unbalanced twists properly 
thrown with the twist positively set. 

It is a well established fact that high twist silks, 
especially crepes, cause considerable wear on all the 
stitch forming parts of the knitting machine. Sink- 
ers and dividers are worn and carrier tubes cut. The 
only way to counter-attack this excessive abrasion on 
the knitting machine‘is through the proper lubrication 
of the yarn, by means of the proper soaking treat- 
ment. Boil-offs of 23 and 24 per cent may be satis- 
factory for low twist tram silks, but when high twists 
are met up with, especially in the common crepe range, 
considerable abrasion will result if boil-offs of 28-30 
per cent are not used. This high boil-off will raise 
soaking costs considerably, but the added cost is neg- 
ligible compared to the damage which might otherwise 
be done to the needles, sinkers, dividers and carrier 
tubes. 

It is true that twist combinations which work well 
in one mill might give considerable trouble in another. 
This may be due to a number of reasons, such as dif- 
ferences in soaking formula, differences in tensions 
on coning machines, differences in tensions on knitting 
machines, or differences in moistening treatment on 
knitting and coning machines. As far as different 
twists are concerned, I have run successfully the fol- 
lowing crepes: 
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45 coq? ) 
No twist ) 
No twist ) 
No twist ) 


There is absolutely no similarity in balance be- 
tween the foregoing crepes, yet they were all so treat- 
ed in the soaking procedure and subsequent throwing 
that a yarn balanced for good knitting was produced. 

Consequently it can be seen that in order to run 
crepe twists successfully, first the soaking must be of 
such a nature that a high boil-off will result, and also 
that the gums will have been so affected that the 
twist can be set effectively by means of the usual 
twist setting methods. Naturally a longer twist set- 
ting period must be allowed for, whether the steam- 
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Thirty-Fourth Annual 
Knitting Arts Exhibition 


COMMERCIAL MUSEUM -« 


PHILADELPHIA 


¢ APRIL 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 1938 « 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOSIERY MANUFACTURERS 
AND UNDERWEAR INSTITUTE 


Fon the entire knit goods 
trade, the KNITTING ARTS EXHIBITION is 
the greatest of all meeting places for 
buyer and seller. Under one roof is con- 
centrated the best creative thought of 
the industry—the new trade-stimulating 
ideas and designs, the latest develop- 


ments in equipment and methods. 


The industry’s leading manufacturers 
of knitting, dyeing and drying machin- 
ery, mill supplies and allied products, 
will exhibit their latest designs, proc- 


esses and mechanical features. 


Thousands of the industry’s best pros- 
pects—the company executives, mill offi- 
cials, purchasing agents, sales managers, 
key men of all branches and departments 
of the trade—will be there to see—to 


compare—to BUY! 


93°, of the Exhibitors Repeat 
Year After Year 


For them it is the most economical 
and effective means of demonstrating 
their products to the entire knitting 
trade in one place at one time. They 
measure the value of the exhibition by 
the results—and come back every year. 
The leading manufacturers will be there 
this year. You cannot afford to stay 


away. 


The price of a space 100 square feet 
is only $150, including backwall, side 
partitions, desk, chairs, rug, hat tree and 
booth sign—and also electricity or steam 


if required. 


MAKE SPACE RESERVATIONS NOW 


For full information, write, wire or phone ALBERT C. RAU, Manager 


ANITTING ARTS EXHIBITION 


925 PARK SQUARE BUILDING 


BOSTON, MASS. 











February, 1938 
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ing method or the controlled conditioning unit method 
Secondly the coning of the yarn must be 
such that unnecessary tensions and variances in ten- 


is used. 


sions do not disturb the twist. 


To illustrate this effect, a well set crepe yarn can 
be drawn through two fingers held lightly together. 
The twist is so disturbed that kinking results at once. 
Similar conditions to this on the knitting and coning 
machines will result in the same type of kinking. Some 
throwsters make a practice of steaming the cones as a 
further precaution that the twist be completely set. 

On the knitting machine, passing the yarn through 
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ated with water can cause kinking very easily, espe- 
cially after the felts have been cut into. 
method for moistening crepe yarns on the knitting 


The ideal 


machine is to draw the yarn under a floating glass 


rod. 


a moistening device which consists of two felts satur- 


ILSON (N. C.) Manufacturing 
Company, makers of full-fash- 


ioned silk hosiery, have begun opera- 
tions. The 20,000 square foot building 
is complete in every detail, and is 
equipped with 32 machines. The plant 
will employ between 200 and 300 per- 
sons when in full production. 


P. H. Hanes Knitting Company, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., has installed 
modern lighting in plants Nos. 3 and 4. 
A new winding room 438x160 feet has 
been constructed also. 


H. M. Collier, Montezuma, Ga., has 
purchased the Griffin (Ga.) Knitting 
Mills, manufacturers of underwear. 
Operations under the new management 
will be under way shortly with be- 
tween 125 and 150 operatives working. 


Davenport Hosiery Mills, Inc., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., have placed an order 
for a number of Schubert & Salzer fine 
gauge single-unit knitting machines, 
purchased from Alfred Hofmann, Ine., 
according to reports. 


Homer K. Bowen, executive secre- 
tary of Southwest Virginia, Inc., has 
announced that a large full-fashioned 
hosiery mill will be constructed in 
Abingdon, Va., at an initial cost of 
$1,500,000. 


Victoria ‘Textile Mills, Ine., have 
leased the building of Berryville Mills, 
Ine., Winchester, Va., and are install- 
ing knitting machines. Goods are not 
finished at the plant but are sent 
North. 


Owen Osborne, Inc., Gainesville, Ga., 
which is undergoing an expansion pro 
gram, is having the work go forward 
rapidly. The addition to the plant 
will be about 4,000 square feet of floor 
space, 


Henderson Hosiery Mill, Hickory, N. 
C., has been forced to manufacture and 
convert hosiery. C. H. Henderson, the 
owner, has bought new machinery and 
will install it in a new mill building... 


Knitting Mills 


A full-fashioned hosiery mill will be 
housed in a building formerly occupied 
by a yarn mill in Marshville, N. C. 
Capital will be about $150,000 and 
nearly 300 persons will be employed. 


Laurel Hosiery Company, Reading, 
Pa., has installed one Einsiedel-Reiner 
heeling machine which will be used in 
conjunction with the leggers so that 
the complete stocking may be knit. 


A hosiery mill will be started up in 
Waycross, Ga., occupying the old can- 
nery building. Machinery has already 
been purchased and the mill will be 
started as soon as possible. 


Durant (Miss.) Manufacturing Com- 
pany is undergoing an expansion pro- 
gram. When expansion activities are 
complete the mill will employ from 
150 to 200 operatives. 

Century Hosiery Mills, Ine., Bur- 
lington, N. C., have been organized to 
dye and finish half-hose. The plant 
will have an average capacity of 10,000 
dozen per week. 








This arrangement produces the least tension 
on the silk. Snappers must be clean and properly set 
and tension rings of the proper weight used. 

Each mill has its own problems which must be 
worked out before crepe yarns can be knit success- 
fully. However if all the foregoing conditions are in 
order, then little trouble will be experienced in knit- 
ting crepe hosiery. 


WILLIAM T. LEGGIS 


A new silk yarn mill is being erect- 
ed at Gainesville, Ga., which will cost 
more than $150,000. A. K. Adams Con- 
struction Company has been awarded 


the contract. 


A mass meeting was held in Fay- 
etteville, N. C., to hear a proposition 
outlining possibility for a _ full-fash- 
ioned hosiery mill to be located there. 


Columbia (Miss.) Knitting Mills 
have completed an addition and when 
additional machinery is installed, the 
capacity of the mill will be doubled. 


Newton (N. C..) Knitting Mills have 
begun operations. ‘The initial equip- 
ment consists of 30 knitting machines, 
S ribbers and 7 loopers. 


Plans are being made for the estab- 
lishment of a new hosiery mill in Gor- 
donsville, Va., which will employ about 
200 operatives. 


A committee is studying the possi- 
bility of establishing a hosiery plant 
for manufacturing cheap half-hose at 
Clinton, S. C. 


According to reports, a new hosiery 
mill will be established at Gordons- 
ville, Va., which will employ about 200 
operatives. 


Douglas (Ga.) Silk Products Com- 
pany has enlarged the factory building 
and equipped it with additional ma- 
chines. 


Rosman (N. C.) Knitting Mills, Inc., 
have been granted a charter to deal in 
knit goods and other textiles. 


Cranford Hosiery Mill, Asheboro, N. 
C., has installed 12 new Reading full- 
fashioned hosiery machines. 


Finer Full-Fashioned Hosiery Com 
pany, Pineville, N. C., 


eapacity and personnel. 


double its 


will 


Adams-Millis Corporation, WKerners 
ville, N. C., will construct 4a 


addition to its plant. 
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Best Results with Specially Finished Needles 


Needles may look alike. But, what they accomplish in finer qualities, greater speeds and a clearer, 
sheerer fabric determines their actual value. To insure the effectiveness of Royersford Specially 


Finished Needles, all the facilities of our needle department are concentrated on this one 


. . . ° ° ¢< , 99 : : . ‘ . ry 
mN product. Because special finishing is a “‘standard” operation, you get superior workmanshi 
Z ; 

The prescription for better kniting at the lowest price you ever paid for anything approaching this dependable performan« 
ROYERSFORD NEEDLE WORKS, INC., ROYERSFORD, PA. : : Spring-Beard Needles, Narrowing Points, Picot Points, Lace Points, Wele Hooks, Transfer Points, Stand Points, | 
Points, Dull Points : : Sinkers, Dividers, Jacks, K.O. Bits : : Thread Holders, Carrier Tubes, Welt Bar Hooks, and Eyelets, Strap Cleats, Plate Hooks, Footer Hooks, Strap Hooks: : | 
Clamps and Straps, Legger Straps, Tension Wires, Snapper Springs, Mend Hooks—for all machines : : For Glove and Underwear Industries—Milanese, Tompkins and Tricot Needles, Milanes« 
Tompkins Guides, Tram Travelers : : Development work. SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: Dave Blevin, Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn., Robert Baker, O.Henry Hotel, Greensboro, N 


ROYERSFORD NEEDLES 
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TRENDS and HIGHLIGHTS of the 





KNIT GOODS MARKETS 





Full-Fashioned Hosiery Prices Reduced. Manufacturers Demand 
Wage Cuts in Full-Fashioned Union Shops. Warm Winter 
Retards Seasonal Knit Goods. Underwear Production 
Greatly Curtailed 

Philadelphia, January 16, 1938 

OSIERY AND UNDERWEAR mill activity has not improved much so 

far in the new year compared with the low rates of December 

but there are faint signs here and there that the situation instead 
of becoming worse has hit bottom and is moving sideways. Manufac- 
turers in both fields expect to advance operation schedules in the next 
few weeks as spring goods demand gets under way. No boom is expected 
but freer buying due to need of jobbers and retailers to replenish stocks. 
They find prices of knit goods unchanged except full-fashioned although 
prices are not strong. Anklets, for example, are lower than last year 
but no different from a month ago and will retail this spring at 1937 
brackets. Underwear mills up-State have been running one or two days 
a week with business spotty and showing little inclination to quicken, 
the spring season being delayed with signs large buyers have not waited 
as long as they can so that they will place orders shortly although not 
large in size at any one time. Outerwear has improved in some sections 
especially infants’ lines and to a lesser extent men’s and boys’ sweaters 
but worsted swim suits continue dull due to inroads made upon the 
business by the so-called dressmaker suits or lastex, suits made from 
elatic yarns covered with wool or silk. 


Full-Fashioned 


Prices of full-fashioned hosiery were 
reduced by the leading branded houses 
at the end of December with cuts rang- 
ing from 15 cents to 55 cents per doz- 
en on spring lines. They brought min- 
imum quotations down from $6.50 and 
$6.55 to $6 and lowered the suggested 
retail tags from 89 cents to 79 cents 
per pair. Higher priced styles were 
generally left unchanged. some mills 
lowering prices slightly but suggesting 


knitters have named attractive 
prices to buyers for spring, one that 


stimulate orders. 


very 


should 


Men’s Half-Hose 


Jobbers of hosiery say the warm fall 


and winter in most sections of the 
country has been a retarding influence 
on volume in half-hose. 
They report that half- 
hose up to the present time have been 


very disappointing and if retail sales 


heavyweight 
sales of wool 


no retail change thereby increasing the 
store’s markup. Julius Kayser & Co, 
reduced a three-thread 42-gauge from 
$6.50 to $6.00: Gotham four numbers 
from $6.35 to $6.00. December 50, 
Berkshire announced with 
large selling numbers starting at $5.25 


reductions. 


a dozen. 

The popular 79 cent retail price tags 
have heen restored and the somewhat 
unpopular SD cent have heen 
discontinued by most retail outlets and 
this action should do much to step up 
volume in consumer cireles from now 
on. It was recognized that the brand 
ed firms were meeting unbranded price 
competition restoring a normal differ 
ential between the two and that these 


prices 


do not improve immediately, they will 
be forced to carry over large stocks of 
these to next year. Other types of 
half-hose have also been quiet, whole- 
salers of hosiery reporting that of a 
dull general market, half-hose has 
been the 


Anklets 


Jobbers and other distributors of 
anklets have also been slow in placing 
additional business for their 1938 lines 
and indications are they will not place 
much additional business until at least 
the middle of February, at which time 
they expect retailers to begin placing 
such goods on their shelves. Prices of 
anklets, while lower than a year ago. 
have displayed no change during the 
last month and indications are retail 
price tags of these lines will be the 
same as in 1937, which means 15 and 


Worst. 


25 cent predominate. In 
most lower varn 
heen used by knitters to raise quality, 
so that consumers this 
vetting a better grade anklet for the 


prices will 


CASES, eosts have 


year will be 


Same money. 


Women’s Seamless 


Silk and rayon women’s seamless 
hosiery, while not active, has been one 
of the brightest features of the entire 
market, with jobbers reporting a steady 
fill-in business in silk, rayon, and cot- 
ton numbers. There has 
improvement in 


also been 


some these lines in 
some sections of the country as a re 


sult of the silk boycott movement and 














“Plow deep while sluggards sleep” 


BENIAMIN FRANKLIN 


The one irresistible force in the hostery industry 1s obsolescence... Full-tashioned machines 
that were new in 1930-31 Cannot compete on any basis with the speed, balance and 
Hexibility of the new READING high-production Machines of 1938. Write us for facts. 
TEXZTIaoSs BeecnerinE  WoOREkS « READING ra. 
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manufacturers expect this influence to 
become greater as the year goes on. 
Recent reductions in rayon yarn prices 
are expected to have some effect on 
prices of these lines, thereby placing 
them in a better competitive position 
than heretofore, largely because of the 
January reduction in the price of me- 
dium and coarser deniers. 


Underwear 


Bookings of spring business with 
underwear mills have been slow and 
probably not over 40 per cent of orders 
on the same numbers with mills at 
this time last year. More interest in 


Japanese Feel Ban 
Effect in U. S. 


Retailers find that business in Jap- 
anese-made hosiery has declined ma- 
terially in the last month and they are 
concerned over sizable stocks that can- 
not be moved in many localities at 
lower prices. Importers who have 
built up a considerable trade in recent 
years in men’s hosiery numbers from 
Japan, such as cotton and cotton and 
rayon mixed numbers have stocks here 
or afloat that run into thousands of 
dozens. Importers are reported to have 
stopped buying in Japan until some of 
these inventories here are liquidated. 
A year ago Japan had a sizable and 
well-established market here in certain 
numbers, such as men’s plaited goods 
and combinations of cotton and ace 
tate, in which quality had been steadi 
ly improved, so that some American 
mills in fact stopped making such 
numbers altogether. 


— 


Lisle Full-Fashioned 


Creates Interest 


Lisle full-fashioned stockings are 
creating attention not only in the in- 
dustry, but in retail and consumer 
circles. Although the mercerizing in- 
dustry was working on yarns for this 
type hosiery previously, the marketing 
of new type stockings comes at a time 
when there is considerable agitation 
against Japanese-made products. Lisle 
full-fashioned is benefiting from this 
boycott movement, whether intentionai 
or not. Practically all of the leading 
full-fashioned hosiery manufacturers 
of the country have ineluded a lisle 
number in their spring lines, mills such 
as Berkshire and Apex. The stockings 
will retail from 79 cents up with the 
expected popular bracket being from 
$1.00 to $1.25 per pair. Mercerizers 
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spring underwear is being definitely 
shown by large department store buy- 
ing groups, with the outlook that some 
of these organizations will be placing 
real orders in the large selling men’s 
numbers, such as men’s athletic shiris, 
within a short time. Buyers for these 
chains have been working on samples 
for several weeks and have about lined 
up their choices, being eonvinced that 
prices being quoted by leading manu- 
facturers are as low as can be reason- 
ably expected. Buyers are beginning 
to realize that with underwear mills 
on such drastically curtailed schedules 
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duction again. The outlook now is that 
a start on the fall opening of men’s 
heavy cotton ribbed numbers will be 
made about the first of next month, 
with the week of February 7, the 
most likely time. This is earlier than 
the market has been figuring on with 
the talk more of March 1. In the 
standard 35- cent - three - for-a - dol- 
lar men’s athletic shirts and shorts, 
some of the direct selling mills are 
making prices to the retailer of $2.60 
to $2.70 a dozen against a general price 
a year ago of $2.75 and the same ap- 
plies to 50-cent items where a better 


it will take some time to get into pro- markup is being offered retailers. 


” — 








Forecast 
Philadelphia, January 16, 1938. 


For textile manufacturers 1938 begins with more promise than 
1937. Not in respect to volume which is apt to be close to that but 
more because manufacturers this year will have more stable price 
markets and they will have to write off no such inventory losses as 
they did at the end of 1937. Business may not be so brisk in the first 
quarter but it is likely to pick up gradually so that by the middle of 
the year all will know it is here and by the latter part of 1938 it 
should again be fairly good. If the Government finds it necessary to do 
more pump priming most manufacturers would feel this to be bullish 
for the short term but to cloud the outlook over the long term. 
Always assuming this country does not become involved in a foreign 
war it looks as though commodities generally will go not much if any 
lower; that buying will slowly improve and that while prices may be 
draggy when changes do occur these are more apt to be up than down. 

The whole picture is one that indicates business will come out of 
its storm cellar during the first half of 1938. It should be a more con- 
servative but for most a more desirable period than 1937 when violent 
price changes made it almost impossible to avoid inventory write-offs. 

Inflationary fears because of Government policy and because over- 
head in the form of taxes and labor costs, early in 1937 made inventory 
buildups extensive. These large stocks held by retailers and whole- 
salers as well as those in the primary market have been reduced and 
while more of this must follow during the next two months there are 
signs that retail buying which has held up much better than mill ac- 
tivity will be quickly felt by larger orders placed with manufacturers 
of various textiles. Reductions in stocks in some cases have already 
been felt by more active mill demand and more of this is in prospect. 

To become more specific: The early November low for cotton has 
not been reached again and in fact the market is considerably above 
that, having gained about % cent in the last month. This means yarns 
and goods made from cotton have strengthened and they have also 
experienced more activity. Prices are not going back to the November 
lows and business activity in cotton products will get better instead of 
worse. In wool there is more uncertainty than in cotton and prices 
are more of a world character than cotton. Smaller demand for wool 
for armament purposes may prevent this commodity from working 
higher but few expect much more reduction in it. In silk this depends 
to some extent on Japan's policy in foreign exchange and the war in 
China which may make silk liquidation necessary but after hitting an 
early January low, silk has been acting better and is near bottom but 
no large buying yet indicated by Americans. Rayon prices have been 
reduced again and this product cannot be lowered further in view of 
the raw material price level they face and high labor costs. Rayon 
yarns will not go lower for the next few months and can be bought 


with confidence. 








have developed new yarns for this pur- 
pose with much of the merchandise be- to resemble silk with a plain stitch 
ing made from 90s two-ply to 140s two- and made from the finer counts 


The first stockings were made of yarns which mercerizers must 
coarser counts and largely to pro- from Egyptian cotton. 


duce patterned lisle hosiery for sport A joint meeting was called January 
wear but now manufacturers have 12 of the Durene Association of Amer 
taken up the idea to meet the silk bo) ica and Southern Combed Yarn Soin 


movement. Mills in this group ners Association when they went 


are producing a stocking that is made 
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The Chinese are 
devotees of prestige 
and do much to 
save “Face’’. 

Your contaet with the publie is often represented only by 
your package. It is your “face’ and represents the pro 
gressiveness and prestige of your tirm and the quality of 
your products. It should interpret the wisdom of purchas- 
ing your brand, and should instill confidence. 





Your packaging should be outstanding to command atten 
tion and to give the right impression. If you have several 
products your packages should have a_é distinctive style 
whereby each would advertise the other and all would bear 
a family resemblance. This is possible through our “CO 
ORDINATED PACKAGING”. 

Let us show you how we can co-ordinate your packages, 
or packaging, and displays, to present good ‘‘face”’ to your 
public. 


OLD DOMINION BOX CoO., INC. 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. Burlington, N. C. Asheboro N. C. 
Martinsville, Va. Charlotte, N. C. Kinston, N. C. 


@ Old Dominion Paper Boxes 














AVONDALE MILLS 


Sycamore, Ala. — Sylacauga, Ala. 








@ Rubber Lay-in : 
® Picot Edge : OFFER THE ADVANTAGES OF 


@ Rack Welt | -_ LARGE FACILITIES — QUICK SERVICE 
@ Mesh Designs : 


©e 4&5color Yarn Changers a 
© 3 & 4 Feed Machines i THEY CAN READILY SUPPLY 
 : ANY TWIST, PLY, OR PUT-UP IN 
: _ el a CARDED OR DOUBLE CARDED 

an your ribbers compete aga mode -equi = 5 
plants? Let us send you full particulars ae gg =e YARNS FOR KNITTING, WEAV- 
BRINTON ribbers or tell you how to bring your ; i ING OR INSULATING IN ALL 

ribbers up-to-date. 3 NUMBERS FROM 3’s TO 40’s. 

These versatile BRINTONS will raise the efficiency = 
of your mill, reduce operating costs, boost production. 








Canada West Coast 


Harley-Kay Co. Roadie wae. 


Georgetown LES Los Angeles, Cal. : Selling Agents: 


WATERMAN, CURRIER & Co. 


New York Office athe aes Southern Hepresentative INCORPORATED 
1270 Broadway Pt tae ag - = BOSTON CHARLOTTE NEW YORK 


3700 KENSINGTON AVE., PHILA., PA. a PHILADELPHIA CHATTANOOGA 
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the matter of the new lisle hosiery 
knitted from fine count gassed and 
mercerized Durene yarn. It was esti- 
mated that if each one of the 40,000,000 
women who are buying full-fashioned 
silk hosiery includes in her hose ward- 
robe three pairs of Durene hosiery per 
year, this would mean a consumption 
of 10,000,000 pounds of 120s two-ply 
combed yarn. A demand for such a 
poundage of high count yarn would 
force capacity output for the combed 
yarn mills this year. One of the im- 
portant phases of the matter is the 
available quantity of staple cotton nec- 
essary to produce the desired type of 
yarn. It has been found that in spite 
of the record-breaking crop, the yield 
of long staple cotton of this type will 
be much smaller than in 1937. 


_—_-@— —- 


Japanese Boycott 
Condemned 


Certain consumer groups have suc- 
ceeded in widening talk of boycott of 
silk stockings in connection with anti- 
Japanese feeling. More than 75 per 
cent of the girl delegates to the con- 
vention of the American Student 
Union at Vassar College early this 
month were declared to be wearing 
lisle stockings as a protest against 
Japanese militarism in China and del- 
egates were urged to adopt the slogan 
“Wear Lisle for a While.” On the 
other hand, a resolution deploring boy- 
eott of silk stockings was adopted by 
Women’s Auxiliary of the Internation. 
al Catholic Truth Society of Brooklyn. 
N. Y. This resolution pledged mem- 
bers to continue normal buying in or- 
der to stimulate American industry and 
labor. At the same time a_ public 
statement was fssued by the American 
Federation of Hosiery Workers on this 
subject, in which Emil Rieve, presi- 
dent, sounded a note of opposition, He 
said the would-be boycotters had con- 
centrated their efforts on an industry 
in which the stake in wages received 
by American workers is far in excess 
of the value of raw silk imported from 
Japan. The boycott also will affect se- 
riously the production of raw silk in 
China, he said, the nation the boy- 
cotters are attempting to assist. It was 
also pointed out that more than 80,000 
full-fashioned workers earn approxi- 
mately $92,000,000 annually and that a 
ehange from silk to lisle would materi- 
ally reduce their income. 

Meanwhile, the National Association 
of Hosiery Manufacturers reported the 
average pair of women’s silk stockings 
contains a fraction over one ounce of 
raw silk. At current prices of raw 
silk, this amounts to 11 cents. Allow- 
ing for expenses of the exporter or 
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dealer in raw silk, the outside value to 
Japan in a pair of stockings is 10 
cents. The average retail price today 
of a pair of women’s silk stockings is 
S5 cents, so that for every ten cents of 
Japanese value, it contains 75 cents in 
American value, and is an American- 
made product. It also stated it is one 
thing to boycott a Japanese manufac- 
tured product but quite a_ different 
thing to boycott an American product 
which uses a Japanese commodity. 


—_—_-@ -- 
Iridescents 
With the exception of stockings in 
the iridescent color class, few new 
novelty styles in women’s full-fash- 
ioned hosiery were included when 


manufacturers announced their spring 
lines. Reports are that the iridescents 
have been an outstanding success in 
those stores that accorded them atten- 
tion, their eye-appeal lending them im- 
mediate sales value. One of the large 
department stores here reports that 
iridescent hosiery during recent weeks, 
including the holiday trade, was prob- 
ably its outstanding style and the buy- 
er of this outlet said he considers iri- 
descents one of the most promising de- 
velopments for months past. 


Union Mills 
Demand Wage Cut 


Manufacturers’ associations repre- 
senting 70 per cent of the full-fash- 
ioned hosiery plants in the North have 
submitted wage reduction demands to 
the American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers. January 10 representatives 
of the Full-Fashioned Hosiery Manu- 
facturers of America. Inc., met with 
the union’s national executive commit- 
tee to study a demand of the manufac- 
turers that wages in the full-fashioned 
plants in this section be reduced so 
that these mills could compete on a 
more equal basis with manufacturers 
of similar goods in other sections of 
the country. Representatives of the 
association said that they were not 
primarily interested in forcing reduc- 
tions on the union, but they were in 
securing an equilization of the rates 
paid in union plants with other sec- 
tions of the country. Although at the 
end of the session President Rieve, of 
the hosiery union, said that no wage 
reductions would be accepted, indica- 
tions are that in the next few days an 
arbitration body will be set up with 
one member representing the union, 
one the manufacturers’ association, 
and these two electing a third mem- 
The recommendations of such a 
are final and binding on 


her. 
committee 
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both parties, according to the present 
contract between these manufacturers 
and the union. 

Philadelphia manufacturers claim 
that their present rates are 6 per cent 
higher than those paid in the Reading 
district and that there is considerable 
variance between union rates in other 
instances, so that they have asked that 
these be equalized at least so far as 
the industry in the North is concerned. 
reduction would not disturb 
the general price level of full-fashioned 
felt, but might 
conditions, re 


Such a 


hosiery greatly, it is 
under present market 
sult in additional softness to prices. 


om >. -- 


Brownhill & Kramer to 
Discontinue Hose Mill 


After 42 vears in the hosiery indus 
try, during much of 
ranked as a leader in the V’hiladelphia 
area, Brownhill & Kramer decided to 
discontinue operations in that city per 
manently. An auction sale has 
scheduled for February 16. For the 
past six months the company has been 
closed because of a strike called by the 
American Federation of Hosiery Work- 
ers. Efforts to negotiate a settlement 
have repeatedly failed, the union de 
manding recognition and the firm reit 
erating its refusal. The business was 
organized in 1896 and when it closed it 
was operating 100 full-fashioned ma 
chines and employing 450 workers. A 
branch plant reported to he running 
about 24 machines, had been previously 
established in Pa.., 
although no announcement was forth 
coming from the company as to its fu- 
ture operations, it is believed the 
branch plant will be continued. 

— )—— 


Three- Thread Hosiery 
Are Popular 


which time it 


heen 


Coudersport, and 


Indications that still greater con 
sumer acceptance lies ahead for three- 
thread stockings in women’s full-fash 
ioned hosiery were seen in the numer 
three-thread that 


were recently introduced by manufac 


ous new numbers 


turers of branded goods upon the 
showing of their spring lines. Among 
the makers of branded hosiery that 
have brought out additional three 
thread stockings were Julius Kayser 
& Co., Arteraft Silk Hosiery Mills, 


Quaker Hosiery Company and Daven 
port Hosiery Mills. Two of these num 
bers were priced to sell at $1.00, one at 
S5 cents and one at the low price of 7 
The three-thread, a 


few vears ago, was of small volume, i! 


eents per pair. 


the higher price class only, but it now 
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is definitely in the volume category 
and in some gauges is now bracketed 
in price, with the volume low-end four- 
thread. The greater sheerness of the 
number permits it to compete with the 
four-thread as the volume chiffon 
stocking of the future. 
—-—<@-—— - 


Hosiery Shipments 
Record in 1937 


During the first eleven months of 
1937 shipments of all types of hosiery 
amounted to 116,937,874 dozen pairs, an 
increase of 4.7 per cent over the com- 
parable period in 1936. Shipments of 
women’s full-fashioned during this 
time totalled 36,535,476 dozen pairs or 
8.4 per cent more than shipped during 
the 19386 Shipments of all 
seamless types amounted to 80,206,782 
dozen pairs or 3.1 per cent more than 
the 1986 period. The demand for ank- 
lets contributed in large measure to 
this gain, showing an 18.4 increase. If 
normal seasonal changes from the No- 
vember level followed in December, 
shipments of all types of hosiery for 
1937 approximated 125,700,000 dozen 
pairs, of which 386,900,000 were full- 
fashioned and _ 85,800,009 
These figures represent a gain of ap- 
proximately 21% per cent over 1936 for 
of 6 per 


period. 


seamless. 


all types of hosiery, a gain 
eent for full-fashioned and a gain of 
approximately 1 per cent for seamless. 
The total for the full-fashioned branch 
would represent a new all-time high 
for it and in the seamless types a sub- 
stantial gain for anklets and smaller 
gains for women’s seamless hosiery 
and woolen goods, while moderate de- 
ereases will be for the other 
seamless types. 


——@- — 


Reading Mills Ask 


Wage Revision 


Berks County hosiery 
ers, on January 4, asked the American 
Federation of Hosiery Workers to 
agree to a reduction in wages to meet 
competition elsewhere. In the first 
move to bring the wage issue to a head, 
fifteen manufacturers who signed the 
agreement ending the strike in that 
section last April, have asked the un 
ion for reductions. Elimination of va 
rious extras and the 11.11 per cent 
bonus or differential for two-shift foot- 
ers and toppers, who work only 36 
hours a week but earn a 40-hour wage, 
is one of the demands of the Keystone 
Hosiery Manufacturers Association, 
which is the name of a recently formed 
association composed of Berks County 
establishments. 


shown 


manufactur- 
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Union representatives assert that 
this and other demands by the manu 
facturers would mean actual wage cuts 
ranging to 26 cents per dozen below 
the present rates but the mill men re- 
ply that in several instances no cuts 
whatever are proposed. It has been 
estimated by union representa 
tives that the Reading manufacturers 
are really demanding a 6 to 7 per cent 
cut, which would widen even more the 


some 


wage advantage that these plants al 


ready enjoy over the Philadelphia 
mills and some say they would mean 
actual wage cuts of a nature that 
would mean Philadelphia mills could 


not longer compete. Unbiased observ- 
ers see the possibility of Reading man 
ufacturers being held to their present 
rates while Philadelphia probably will 
receive a reduction of 6 to 7 per cent, 
thereby placing a majority of northern 
mills on a more 


equal competitive 


basis, 


— 


Full-Fashioned 
Curtailment Urged 


General business conditions prevail- 
ing at this time make it prudent and 
desirable for  full-fashioned 
manufacturers to plan definitely for a 
mid-winter curtailment the Nationa! 
Association of Hosiery Manufacturers 
said in a statement. It expressed the 
opinion that stocks at the end of the 
year approximated less than two 
months’ production but that a further 
reduction of these desirable so 
that a stable market 
tained into the spring. 
on the lowering of 
prices, especially on low-end goods, the 
association declared that retailers were 
likelv to wait until the first of the 
inventory taking had heen com 
pleted before they replenished 
and provided themselves with 
chandise for the spring season, 


patie 
Defendants Named in 
Apex Hosiery Suit 


hosiery 


was 
could be main- 
In commenting 

full-fashioned 


vear 
stoeks 


mer 


City officials and union leaders were 


named co-defendants late last month 
in the Apex Hosiery Co. $1,026,795 
damage suit against Philadelphia 
County. The County Commissioners 


obtained a writ from the Common 
Pleas Court, making them parties to 
the action. The additional defendants 
included Mayor as well as union of- 
ficials and certain members of the ho- 
siery union. The suit was based on 
damages the company claimed it sus- 
tained during a sit-down strike in its 
mill last spring. Lack of proper po 
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The ae 
under an Act of 1841 


sued for 


lice protection was charged. 


tion was filed 
permitting a 


losses resulting 


county to be 


from riot or moh VIO 


lence. The additional defendants were 
named under another 
same act, permitting the County Com- 


missioners to sue all 


provision of the 


persons engaged 


in a mob or riot and any official 
charged with maintaining the publi 
peace, who fails to do so. Attorneys 


contended the 
Public 


resulting 


for the Commissioners 
Mayor and Director of 
sued for 


Safety 
may be damages 
from neglect of duties laid down in the 
city charter, the Sheriff being respon 
sible, they maintained, as the County’s 
chief peace officer. 


— 


Old Seamless Firm 
Signs Union Agreement 


A union between J. W. 


Landenberger and Sons Co.. 


agreement 
one of the 
country’s oldest and best-known seam 
less hosiery manufacturers, has been 
signed. The 

more than 400 


children’s and misses’ hosiery, some of 


agreement will cover 


workers employed on 
which is sold under the trade names of 
Randolph Randolph Knit. 
With negotia 
tion, the Philadelphia seamless market, 


Cuties and 


the completion of this 


according to the hosiery union, is vir 
tually with the 
exception of a few minor firms. 


secant 
Princess Royal 


Mills Auctioned 


The entire plant of the Princess 
Royal Hosiery Mills, Reading, Pa., wil! 
be sold at public auction, January 24 


completely organized 


The company has been manufacturing 
full-fashioned 
including 42-, 4S- 


ladies’ hosiery on ma 
and 54 


textile 


chinery 


gauge machines of Reading 
make, as well as other auxiliary ma- 
chinery. It is claimed the plant has 
been running at capacity until recent 


ly with the machinery in good condi 


tion. The inventory value in the an 
nouncement of sale is given as over 
S750.000. 


——_ 


Blood Knitting Co. 
Transfer Effected 


Contract for the transfer of owner 
ship of the Blood Knitting Co. to Jay 
Kasler, of Toronto, Canada, and Samuel 
C. Rudolph of Los Angeles, was com 
pleted late in December and possession 
of the plant. one of the oldest and best 
Mohawk Valley, 
heen awarded to the new owners. 


has 
The 


known in the 
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a grocery cl&l.-ige 
license numbers wmith sent police in 
search of Ernst. 


Statter Ubtained 
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Mills Gain Extra Sales for 
Extra Hosiery Value 


Alert manufacturers are 
reaping profits from DuraBond finish- 
ing. Specifically made for the specifi 
fabric, DuraBond imparts the multi- 
ple advantages of dull, soft texture ; 
splash proofing; spag and run resist- 
ance, added wear and added clarity 
that makes every pair look a thread 
more sheer. 

Snags and pulls in handling are 
are minimized by the 


hosiery 


lexs > losses 


(A sales point to the retailer, too. 


His handling losses are equally 


lessened. ) 

EXCLUSIVE PRODUCT 
DuraBond Hosiery Finishes are 

made only by Scholler—are used on 

more than 75 percent of all quality 

brands today 
Experienced men are always at 

the service of the trade in fitting the 
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OUR HOSIERY BAGS ARE REALLY HOSIERY 
ENVELOPES 





@ Die-cut flaps, not serrated edge 

@ Wide choice of attractive papers 

@ Any color of printing inks 

@ Capable staff of artists to suggest designs 
@ Sizes: 4 x 8!/, up to 12x II'/, 


An excellent, inexpensive advertising 


medium to both store and customer. 


Inquiries answered fully. 


ATLANTA ENVELOPE COMPANY 
505-11 Stewart Avenue, S.W. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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finish to the individual fabric, marted’ TEEPE LLL 


Stratford 
city. $1“ 
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DuraRond “film of protection “s 





dependent, then members of these 

commissions should also have free- 

dom from political environment,” he/ np 
is ihsom péesione paeemould 


Removal of members of adminis- 
‘| trative tribunals in Federal and 
State governments, suckeas the In- 
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AMERICAN 


YARN AND PROCESSING COMPANY 
MOUNT HOLLY N, CAROLINA 
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~ “FULL-FASHIONED KNITTING PRACTICES” 


A new 200 page book of interest and value 
to executives, managers, boarders and 
learners. Reading it is like sitting down at 
a round table and discussing your prob- 
lems with other mill men throughout the 
country—such problems as cost systems, 
sleazy knitting, needle breakage, press-offs, 
lubrication, mismatching leg and foot, short 
lengths, drop stitches on seamers, se‘ecting 
colors, boarding hosiery, etc. 


PEPPeRETeaearieie ' POUTCROCUETUTORREERETELLELE OLE 


sieeeel 


Perea eeeeeee 





You can get this fine book, attractively 
bound in heavy cover, with a 3-year sub- 
scription to COTTON, 36 issues in all, for 
only $2.50. If you are already a subscrib- 
er, expiration date of your subscription will 
be advanced three years. 


Send in your order today. 


COTTON 


_ GRANT BLDG., 


SCHOLLER BROS. INC. 


MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE SOAPS, SOFTENERS, OILS, FINISHES 


COLLINS & WESTMORELAND STS., Phila., Pa. * ST. CATHARINES, Ontario, Canada 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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1895 


established in 
and has been among the leading pro 
ribbed heavyweight 
underwear, sweater coats, and 


Blood plant was 


ducers of men’s 
colton 
rayon normal times the 
company employed 650 workers, while 


goods. In 


its line has been sold through the job- 
bing trade. 


— 


The Penna. Outerwear 


Trade’s Annual Dinner 


Gold plaques for outstanding achieve- 
ment in the knitted outerwear trade 
were awarded at the fourth annual din- 
ner, of the Pennsylvania District of 
the National Knitted Outerwear Asso- 
ciation. Isaac Feld, of the Novelty 
Knitting Mills and Adolph Bergman, 
of the Bergman Knitting Mills, were 


honored. They are the deans of the 
knitted outerwear trade in this see- 


tion. 


Court Holds Schletter 
Claims Invalid 


Claims 1, 3, 14 and 15 of the Schlet- 
ter patent, relating to a machinery at- 
tachment, for the production of shadow 
clocks, French or pointed heels, and 
cradle feet on full-fashioned hosiery, 
were held to be invalid in a decision 
of the Federal Supreme Court on Jan- 
uary 35. Acting in the suit of the Tex- 
tile Machine Works, Reading, Pa., 
against Louis Hirsch Textile Machines, 
Inc., the court affirmed the decision 
of the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second Cireuit in favor of the defend- 
ant. ‘The Court of Appeals had re- 
versed a decision by the United States 
lDyistrict Court that the patent claims 
were valid. The patent involved is No. 
1,713,628 issued in 1929. The Supreme 
(‘ourt said that as early as 1912 there 


existed a similar device. which togeth- 


Stopping Nose Bleed 
Nose bleeds are usually not serious, but are inconvenient 
They have been known to cause death. 
Work quickly to stop bleeding—Here is a good procedure 


and uneomfortable. 


to follow: 
1. Get patient in 
Slightly back. 


sitting position 


2. Have patient breathe through the mouth. 

3. Apply firm pressure to both sides of nose by 
ping it between first finger and thumb. 

4. Get cold compresses, or ice, to apply at back of neck 


and over the nose. 


5. If bleeding does not stop after four or five minutes 


of pressure, call a doctor. 


6. Meanwhile, pack narrow strips of sterile gauze, or 
Leave an end outside 


cotton, back into nostril—not up it. 
so that it can easily be removed. 


7. Do not stop treatment just because blood fas stopped 4. 
coming out of nose, it may be running down inside. 


patient whether or not he can feel it. 


8. Tell patient not to swallow blood. 
vomit and cause a hemorrhage of the nose. 
—National Safety Council 


with 


COTTON 


1917, an 
claimed by 
The 
as significant in 


er with another dating from 
ticipated the invention 
Schletter in his specified claims. 
is regarded 
that it involves one of the few hosiery 


decision 
machinery ever To come 
before the Supreme Court and also be 
Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit in a previous decision in 
under the Schletter 
held the same claims of the pat 


patent Causes 


cause the 


another suit 
ent, 
ent to be valid. 


Milfay Liquidating 
After Union Battle 


Immediate liquidation of the Milfay 
Manufacturing Co., Inc., whose full 
fashioned silk hosiery mill had 
closed for more than a year because of 
labor trouble, was announced by Wil- 
liam E. Barrett, president of the com- 
pany, who 
equipment 
interests allied with a hosiery company 
in Czecho-Slovakia have purchased 20 


pat- 


been 


machinery and 


english 


said the 


were being sold. 


leggers and footers in 42-gauge ma 
chines. The company was organized in 


1923 and had a capacity of 6,000 dozen 
pairs weekly. It produced 42-gauge, 
four-thread hosiery, a large part of the 
output having been purchased in the 
gray by the Berkshire Knitting Mills, 
the F. W. Woolworth Co., and other 
chain stores in the low-price field. This 
terminated the company’s controversy 
with the American Federation of Ho- 
siery Workers and the National Labor 
Relations Board. 


— > - 


Institute Predicts 
A Normal Year 


The underwear 
forward to 1938S with something better 


industry is looking 


than even prospects for at least a nor 
mal vear, the Underwear Institute de 


Kyesight can 
sense, therefore, 


be destroyed easily. It 
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“Present indications are the 


year 1937 closed with an output of un 


clares. 
derwear approximating 45,000,000 doz 
than the all-time 
1936. Through the 


ens or slightly less 
output of 


lirst three-quarters of the year this ag 


record 


vregated 6 per cent more than in 1986 
but the enforced curtailment of the last 
quarter will probably keep the annual 
figure below the 1936 record,” the In 
stitute stated. <A 
Institute in the 


survey made by the 
middle of the 
quarter of last year showed the indus 


final 


try operating at an average of 44 per 


cent of normal. Since July shipments 


have exceeded production, which is an 
inasmuch us 


other encouraging factor 


stocks 


it insures a safe level for mill 


which though large, are being held 
mnainty against unfilled orders. 
anaes 2 _ 
Crown Mills Hold 
Silver Anniversary 
Qn January 1, 1938, Crown Hosiery 
Mills, Ine., High Point, N. C.. celebrat 


eth From the 
stimall plant founded in 1913 by Gurney 
Harris Kerns, with 50 
ducing a total of three different styles 


ed its anniversary. 


machines pro- 
and employing 50 persons, the Dusiness 
has grown through 25 years of contin 
uous operation and now there are 600 
machines manufacturing over 40 styles 
and employing over 300 workers. It 
was the second hosiery mill in High 
Point. 

In the management of the companys 
president, G. El. 
65th year, Amos 
Kearns, secretary and treasur- 

Charles both 
latter being vice-president, 
assistant treasurer, and 
intendent of plant operations. 

The period of the growth of Crown 
Hosiery Mills coincides 
of the rise to a dominant 
textile manufacturing 


are its founder and 


Kearns, now in his 
Ragan 
er, and Leslie Kearns, 
sons, the 


active super- 


with the era 
position of 
southern 


Eye Protection 
is only common 


take every precaution in protecting 


vour eyes from injury. 


1. Wear suitable goggles on every job where your eyes 


head thrown 


~”. Common 


grip- 


may be in danger; wear them until the job is done. 
dangers 
dusts and gases, chemical burns, injurious light rays from 
welding or cutting operations, and from molten metal. There 


include fiving objects, harmful 


is suitable goggle protection for every operation hazardous 


to the eyes. 


3. If burned by 
a drinking fountain, 
ning water quickly 
parts, holding them 


eyes repeatedly for several 


chemicals in or about the eyes, get to 
a shower or other source of clean run 
and douse the eyes and 


other burned 
in the water stream and winking the 
minutes. Get the services of 


the first aid department or a doctor immediately after. 


Ask 
solve : 


It may make him 5. Never let 





If dust particles, insects, or other small objects get 
in your eyes, do not rub them; the foreign matter may dis 
if it does not, get first aid promptly. 

anyone but a 


doctor or a qualified nurse 


try to remove anything from your eyes. 
-National Safety Couneil 
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TRENDS---THE YARN MARKETS 





Cotton Yarn Prices Register First Advance in Months. Reduction 
in Rayon. Worsted Prices Barely Steady While Silk Steadies 
After Hitting New Low Early in New Year 


Philadelphia, January 16, 1938. 


OUNDAGE in cotton, worsted and silk yarns has improved conserva- 
tively this month, which is regarded as significant after such a 
prolonged dull period and at the same time cotton has advanced 


with a resultant effect on cotton yarn prices. 


This is also a straw 


showing that bottom may have already been hit and passed in cotton 
but manufacturers are not concerned as yet, most of them holding to a 


hand-to-mouth policy. 


In worsted the failure of the wool top futures 


market to hold its mid-December top has hurt and some spinners after 


making advances have now removed these. 


Failure of demand for rayon 


yarns to follow in the wake of the December 31 price revision resulted 
in some producers making a second cut around the middle of January. 


Demand for rayon has not improved much since December. 


In silk there 


is a somewhat better feeling and some expansion in volume has been 
seen but nothing brisk about it due to continued dullness in the full- 
fashioned hosiery market. 


Cotton Yarns 


Cotton and yarns have both ad- 
vanced in the month, the former about 
4 cent and carded yarns % cent while 
combed quotations are up % cent to 
full cent, being the first advances the 
market has had in a number of months. 
Sales have been made 1 cent above 
the 1937 lows in carded weaving num- 
bers like 20s two-ply. 

Demand for all types of cotton yarns 
has been very slow during the last 
month with activity showing little ex- 
pansion after the first of the year. 
Volume has increased slightly but man- 
ufacturers are buying in a conserva- 
tive manner and in practically all in- 
stances refuse to cover ahead. <A 
chonge has occurred since the middle 
of December in respect to prices due 
to an advance in the raw market and 
a recognition of more spinners that 
they could not continue to sell at the 
former lows and stay in business. Spin- 
ning margins have suffered one of the 
most drastic reductions in 1937 of any 
year in the history of this business, 
and it is generally recognized that 
present prices show many spinners a 
loss on every pound sold. 

Commission merchants in this sec- 
tion report that they did approximate- 
ly the same poundage in 1937 as they 
did in 1936. During the first half of 
the year a boom was in progress and 
prices were advancing rapidly. At the 
some time manufacturers were order- 
ing far ahead so that a tight delivery 
situation prevailed during most of that 
period. Conditions changed drastically 
during the latter half of 1937 and 
prices declined rapidly, with the lows 
of the year being struck around the 
middle of December. Spinners have a 
fair volume of old and higher priced 
business on their books which is slow 
to be delivered in view of dullness in 
the consuming trades but they expect 
this picture to change quickly once 
cotton goods begin to move in normal 
fashion. 

Notwithstanding the large cotton 
crop harvested this year, combed spin- 
ners and mercerizers emphasize that 
no such proportionate yield was forth 


coming of long staple cotton, meaning 
1 1/16-inch staple and longer. It is re- 
ported that although the 1937-38 crop 
was the largest on record, the yield of 
long staple cotton was actually 26 per 
cent smaller than in the preceding 
year. This will affect buyers of 
combed and mercerized yarns propor- 
tionately as business in these lines de- 
velops this year. 


Worsted Yarns 


Although worsted knitting yarns 
have not been changed materially dur- 
ing the last month, weaving yarns 
have been reduced 5 cents and a gen- 
eral easing has been apparent. Lack 
of demand and a reduction in wool top 
futures prices were the reasons for 
this revision in yarn quotations. There 
has been a better volume of business 
in knitting yarns, particularly those 
finer grades taken by manufacturers 
of infants’ lines but there is still a 
lack of interest from manufacturers of 
men’s and boys’ sweaters as well as 
bathing suits. Knitters of the former 
have their spring lines out on the road 
and expect to book business shortly 
because large retail distributors will 
soon have to place orders if they want 
the goods on time, 

In the case of bathing suit manufac- 
turers, the outlook has been clouded 
by the continued popularity of the so- 
called dressmaker type suit, which is 
made from woven material, and gives 
the knitter little business unless it is 
for a lining for such garments. In 
the case of men’s trunks, formerly 
made exclusively of worsted yarns, a 
large volume for 1938 wear will be 
made of lastex, which is an elastic 
yarn covered with wool. Outerwear 
manufacturers believe, however, that 
the peak demand for woven garments 
will be reached this year and then they 
expect a style trend back to worsted 
knitted garments. 


Rayon Yarns 


Rayon yarn prices have been revised 
downward at two different times dur- 


ing the last month, late in December 


new price lists were issued by the lead- 
ing producers of viscose type yarns 
with reductions ranging from 1 .cent 
to 15 cents a pound. The 1 cent re- 
duction was on 150 denier, 90 filament 
yarn, while the 15-cent reduction ap- 
plied to OU denier, the finest count 
listed. The premium for dull yarns 
was reduced 1 cent. Most companies 
listed their 150 denier, semi-dull and 
dull oiled Knitting cones for the knit- 
ting trade at 57 cents, but no change 
was made in the list price of standard 
150 denier yarns for other trades. This 
reduction was followed by one an- 
nounced by the rayon division of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. early in 
January. This reduction was 4 cents 
on the standard 150 denier weaving 
number. And the same company an- 
nounced it had withdrawn its guaran- 
tees on prices and that there was ho 
longer a differential between dull and 
other yarn prices. It was also an- 
nounced the booking period, formerly 
ninety days had been shortened to six- 
ty days from the first of January. 

The December reduction was mainly 
confined to the fine deniers, which 
compete with real silk in the dress 
goods field but the reduction made 
January 14 was more general and is 
expected to result in a quick improve- 
ment in demand. The revision of 
prices was not exactly a surprise to 
manufacturers and the removal of the 
guarantee was taken to indicate that 
prices have moved down to a level at 
which they may be expected to stay 
for some time. 


Silk 


After hitting a low January 6, raw 
silk steadied and at present prices are 
approximately 5 cents a pound higher 
than the low. During 1937 prices 
fluctuated widely with a peak being 
reached in January of that year com- 
pared with a low struck in January 
1938, which is approximately 60 cents 
under the 1937 top. Lower prices have 
finally stimulated a better demand but 
trading is far from brisk. The ay- 
erage fuil-fashioned hosiery manufac- 
turer is buying cautiously and is not 
sure that even lower prices may not 
develop. There has been a better de- 
mand for this commodity from manu- 
facturers of branded full-fashioned 
plants, in which bulk of recent busi- 
ness has been concentrated. Takings 
of raw silk by American mills showed 
the greatest decline of 1937 in Decem- 
ber, totaling only 21,982 bales. For the 
entire year of 1937, takings totaled 
425,299 bales compared with 454,640 
for 1936, a decline of 29,341 bales. The 
bulk of the decline took place during 
December when consumption was 19,- 
645 bales below December 1936. For 
the first six months of 1937 American 
mills consumed silk at a greater rate 
than in 1936, with a decline beginning 
in July. This was moderate until De- 
cember, when it turned much sharper. 
Recent reports are that activity has 
increased considerably this month with 
buying being spread through the ho- 
siery, broadsilk and underwear trades. 
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Laurel Rayon Oils give your yarns the Selling and Styling 
on coating that provane abrasion Organizations Offers 
and consequent breakage. Highly penetrat- 

ing, they increase the strength of the yarn Representation to 
without stiffening... resulting in softer, 

faster yarns ... Order a trial lot. 














COTTON MANUFACTURERS 
and 
Laurel WOOLEN MANUFACTURERS 
HE manufacturer who con- 
SOAP MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc. T 


centrates upon the actual 





fabrica- 
Wm. H. Bertolet's Sons Established 1909 spinning of the yarn or the f 
2600 E. Tioga Street Philadelphia, Pa , h } ling an 
: es a 
Warehouses: Chattanooga, Tenn. Charlotte, N. C. tion of cloth, leaving t y 








Paterson, N. J. 
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MERROW CLASS A MACHINES 


sane - a better position to meet etait 

1838 ERROW 3 938 fon. He is freed of the burden o 
— ising sales organizations, Orv” 

For Overseaming and Overedging with maximum - supervising kets, opening up new 
efficiency at high speed and low operating cost ing for new markets, OP disin 
modernize with the new : territories, properly merchandising 


new developments in yarns or fabrics, 
and solving the specific problems of 


each of his customers. 





We offer to progressive manufac- 
turers the services of a nationwide 
organization with offices in the a 
pal market centers .- - including 4 
large scientifically trained selling 
force, and a staff of styling, manutac- 


turing, and sel.ing experts. 








We invite correspondence. 


Also Plain Crochet and Shell Stitch Models for Orna- 
mental Edge Finishing and Class 60 Machines for Butt 


Seaming. | WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, INC. 


o61 FIFTH AVE.. omens 
—200 VARIETIES FOR 200 PURPOSES— 











Commercial Bank Bidg., Charlotte 
machines on your own fabrics. 


1600 Arch St.. Phila 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


: 16 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD, CONN... U. 8. A. —x<x— 5 
= £. W. HOLLISTER, P. 0. Box 721 R. B. MORELAND, P 


. . O. Box 895 
SPARTANBURG, S. C ATLANTA, GEORGI! 
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VALUABLE ARTICLES 


A-A 


Roving Frame Articles by Fay H. Martin. So great has 
been the demand for reprints of Mr. Martin’s articles deal- 
ing with the roving frame, that the editors of Cotton have 
made available in pamphlet form the last 12 articles pub 
lished under Mr. Martin’s name. These are “‘Draft’’,*‘Twist’’, 
‘‘Lay”’ “‘Tension’’, “‘Bobbin of Roving Analyzed’’, “‘The Pres- 
sure of the Presser’’, “‘Roving Frames’’, ‘‘Reverse Twist on the 
Roving Frame’’, ‘“‘Taper Gearing for a Roving Frame’’, 
‘‘Roving Frame Cones’’, ‘“‘The Compound as Applied to Cotton 
Roving Frames’’, and ‘‘Roving Frame Tensions’’, Fay H. 
Martin is recognized as the leading authority upon the sub 
ject of roving frames, and the editors of Cotton are fortu- 
nate in securing for publication the articles by Mr. Martin, 
who writes in a comprehensible manner and in a style that 
is obvious to the average cotton mill man. The price for 
the complete set is $1.00. 


“A Study of the Twister Ring.’’ This is a five page discus- 
sion of wet twisting, dry twisting, cleaning band rings, se 
lecting the proper ring size, and method of lubricating 
twisting rings. It is illustrated. Figures and practices are 
included based upon current mill practice under varying con- 
ditions. Price—290 cents each. 


“A Practical Analysis of Large Package Spinning.’’ In which 
the author takes the matter of large package spinning apart 
to see what makes it tick. Price—20 cents each. 


“The Spinning Ring."’ This is a practical discussion of 
spinning rings which wll add to the knowledge of the reader 
on this subject. It tells briefly how rings are made, how to 
select the right rings for certain work, and discusses the 
tendency toward narrower flanges. Price—20 cents each. 


‘Uses and Advantages of Anti-Friction Bearings on Text-le 
Machinery.’’ An eight-page illustrated discussion of anti- 
friction bearings in the textile industry. Price—35 cents. 


“Warp Breakage—A Study of Its Importance and Elimina- 
tion’’ by Albert Palmer. Some of the causes of loom stop- 
page and a discussion of knots and their proper use. Price 
—20 cents each. 


‘“*Leno Weaving and Designing’’ (in four parts) by Thomas 
Nelson. This series covers the elementary designs and the 
subsequent development in the leno field. A 14 page dis- 
cussion, illustrated, that men in this work will find instruc. 
tive Price—60 cents each. 


“The Importance of Cotton Classing and Grading at the 
Mill’? by H. H. Willis. In which the author points out the 
value of a good cotton man and gives a description of grade, 
length, and strength of cotton. Executives should look this 
discussion cver. Price—25 cents each. 


“The Mill Village Probiem.”’ A discussion of employee 
home ownership, labor turnover, and maintaining community 
standards. Price—20 cents each. 


“The Faith that is within Us.”’ “Dynamite or Leaven?’’ 
“Not So Different,”’ and “‘For Value Received.’’ Here are 
four essays by Marjorie A. Potwin, Ph.D., which discuss the 
labor situation in Southern miils Price Individually—25 
cents. For all feur—70 cents. 


Now Available 
N 


Pamphlet Form 


A number of articles that have ap- 
peared in recent issues of COTTON cre- 
ated much interest and favorable com- 
ment throughout the textile industry, 
with such a demand for extra copies that 
they were reproduced in pamphlet form. 


These pamphlets provide a source of 
up-to-date, practical and valuable infor- 


mation that will be found usable in ev- 


ery-day textile mill operation. They are 


available, so long as the supply lasts, at 


the prices indicated. 


Designate pamphlets desired by alpha- 
betical letter. Send cash with order. 


* 
EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 


COTTON 


Serving the Textile Industries 


GRANT BLDG.., ATLANTA, GA. 
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NEW “Hurricane Dryers || any KEEP ON PAYING 


= In America's leading textile mills and finishing plants, actual production 
Bee figures and maintenance costs prove that the NEW "HURRICANE" 
Dryers often pay for themselves in 2 years or less! But the story doesn't 
end here. These High-Speed, labor-saving Dryers keep right on paying 
big dividends EVERY YEAR as 


long as they are in operation. 









LOOP DRYER 


Whether you install a "HURRICANE" Tenter, Loop Dryer, or Stock Dryer, you 
secure the same advantages of our latest engineering experience,—stream-line 
design,—Aero-Therm units and continuous re-circulation of higher volumes of 
heated air—much higher drying speeds and amazing economies in steam 
consumption. 





TENTER DRYER 


Our best testimonials of performance are the plants that use 

STOCK DRYER “HURRICANE” Dryers. Valuable facts and figures, with fully illus- 

moras trated Bulletins on request. Actual tests conducted in your own 

plant will convince you that the "HURRICANE" is YOUR BEST- 
PAYING INVESTMENT. 





THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


3351 Stokley Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
DRYERS for ALL Textiles from Raw Stock to Finished Fabrics 











A COMPLETE LOCAL 
Testing Service 


AT GREENSBORO. N. C. 








The southern branch of 
the United States Testing 
Company, located at 
Greensboro, N. C., offers 
to local manufacturers a 
complete testing service 

. convenient and time- 
saving. Scientific facili- 
ties are available for test- 
ing the fiber content. 


\Z 
Seyco Sizing 


(Pronounced ‘‘Si-Co’’) 

Your yarn is given double protection with SEYCO 
SIZING. This film prevents the yarn from shedding, 
thereby saving money, and by being of proper con- 
sistency and of uniform quality, it insures steady 
production from your looms. SEYCO won't turn 

rancid nor damage the fibers. Nor 





Warp will it give trouble in storage, dve- strength, and quality of 
a ing, bleaching and finishing. “IT’S vases the cohen Goatees. 
Softeners ‘OT WHAT IT TAKES” . us : 
Shuttl GOT VW HAT IT rAKES for the MR. STANLEY J. GILLIE. shrinkage and washabil.- 
€ type of sizing you require. manager of our southern 

Dressing branch, has been with the ity of fabrics. 
Penetrants Packed in rustproof metal drums, mak United States Testing Com 

Alkalis ing every pound available for use. pany for the past fourteen 


years. 
Ask for Demonstration! 


“A company is known by the customers it keeps” Let US Give You the Facts 
Seydel-Woolley & Co. UNITED STATES TESTING CO., INC. 


Established 1880 


, HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 
748 Rice St., N.W. ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA GREENSBORO PATERSON WOONSOCKET 
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This complete line of colors for Acetate 
Rayon features: 

. High tinctorial strength 

. Fastness to light and washing 
. Excellent money value 

- Utmost Unrformity 

The CAMACYL line presents a wide range 
of bright, popular colors for dyeing any 
shade of Acetate Rayon. 


Write for samples and quotation. 


JOHN CAMPBELL & CO. 


75 Hudson Street, New York 
Philadelphia Chicago 
Providence Burlington, N. C. 


Boston 


Concord, N. C. 





BETTER 
CLEANING 


ELIMINATION 
OF DUST AND 
LINT 


EVEN NO 
NUMBERS STATIC 


BETTER 
SANITATION 


LESS FIRE 
HAZARD 


LESS ENDS SAVINGS OF 
DOWN GOOD COTTON 


BETTER WORKING CONDITIONS 
FOR EMPLOYEES 





BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Originators of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for CONDITIONING COTTON 
17 BATTERY PLACE - NEW YORK 
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LIGHT GAUZE OR HEAVY DUCK 
CAMACHINES WIND THEM BETTER 


The slitting and roll-winding of textiles on 
CAMACHINES offer opportunities for such marked 
savings that no manufacturer or converter can afford 
to overlook them. The Cameron score-cut method of 
slitting produces rolls with straight, clean cut edges 
and the winding action is so perfectly controlled that 
there is no stretching or distortion of the web. This 
makes further processing more economical and in- 
sures a higher quality of finished product. 

Send for literature, 


CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY 


61 Poplar St. BROOKLYN NY. 





“CIRCULAR KNITTING PRACTICES” 


is a new 200-page book telling how others meet 
many seamless problems. 


The material in this book was originally pub- 
lished in COTTON, which is devoted every 
month to just such manufacturing problems of 
interest to you. This material is written exclu- 
sively for COTTON by leading circular kniitinz 
men throughout the country. 


This book is one of the most inclusive that 
has been written for the circular knitt:ng trade. 
You can not tell just how valuable this book can 
be to you until you have seen a copy. It has 
over 200 pages of practical interest to manag- 
ers, superintendents, foremen, knitters, dyers, 
boarders and learners. 


You can get this fine book — attractively 
bound in a heavy cover—and a three-year sub- 
scription to COTTON, 36 issues in all, for only 
$2.50. If you are already a subscriber, expira- 
tion date of your subscription will be advanced 
three years. Send in your subscription today 
or write for further information. 


COTTON 


Serving the Textile Industries 


Published Monthly by 
W.R. C. Smith Publishing Co., Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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~ HIGH GRADE™ 


BOBBINS, SPOOLS. 
ROLLS. CONES. — 
SKEWERS ee | UNoer dilution, under heat, this specially 

sno SHUTTLES A [il POs ae i 
rely on pure, crystal clear Star Brand to 


prevent the deposit of impurities on the fibre. 


OUTLASTS 
THEM ALL 


See 
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Comparing Star Brand’s clarity 
with that of distilled water. 
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ae poe OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


FOR TEXTILE MILLS Star Brand also is more economical —the 


baths last longer than with ordinary silicate. 
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Long experience, a thorough knowledge of tex- 
tile requirements, an up-to-date factory, expert 
? workmen and a complete line of finished prod- 
ss ucts are reasons why the many mills have re- 
mained our satisfied customers for over 50 years. 
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Investigate Star Brand economies. Stocks 
conveniently located. Ask for booklet +441. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ COMPANY 


General Offices and Laboratory: 125 S. Third St., Phila., Pa. 
Chicago Sales Office: 205 W. Wacker Drive. Stocks in 60cities. 
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Sold in Canada by National Silicates Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 


SILICATES OF SODA. 


MAIN FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES 
i LAWRENCE, MASS. | 
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THE IMPROVED 


CASABLANCAS 
LONG DRAFTING SYSTEM 


leads in 


e@ EFFICIENCY 


e SIMPLICITY 
e ECONOMY 


through constant research and strict specialization on Long 


Draft Equipment. 


AMERICAN CASABLANCAS CORPORATION 


Johnston Bldg. Charlotte, N. C. 
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Improve Your Quality 


You cannot get uniform yarn from worn, un- 
even diameter flutes. 


, D> 2 Let us reneck your rolls, raise flutes back to 
After 57 Years Still the Standard gg original diameter with our patented method: 


CAV g TI k g } D A U. S. Patent No. 1,887,510. This applies to 


all fluted rolls. All work guaranteed. 
Liquid — Solid — Ground — Flake 


57 years... and better than ever! Constantly FL * ER f4 SPINDLE CO. 
alert, Solvay has always set the pace for scien- 


tific production of its alkalies. The most exacting GASTONIA, N. C. 


of technical supervision is behind every operation 
of their manufacture. When you specify Solvay Repairers also of Spindles and Flyers. 





Caustic Sodas you are assured of a product of the 
highest commercial standards, full strength and 
uniformity. 





Ask for Information on 


Potassium Carbonate—Potassium Carbonate Liquor > 

— Modified Sodas — Liquid Chlorine — Ammonium m, : & 
Chloride — Calcium Chloride — Causticized Ash cn | : 

— Caustic Potash — Sodium Nitrate — Soda Ash — 
Para-Dichlorobenzene—Salt—Ortho-Dichlorobenzene. 








Again 
With Two New Brushes 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured hy 
The Solway Process Company 





40 Rector Street 


New York 


212 South Tryon Street Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS 


Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


. 
Ideal Mfg. & Sales Corp., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


. 
. B. Krebbs Supply Company, 


E 
Lynchburg, Va. 


. 
Lenfestey Supply Co., 
Tampa, Fla. 


e 
Miller Machinery & Supply Co., 


Jacksonville. Miami. Fa. 


Hercules Powder Company, 


Paper Makers Chemical Div.. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
e 
Wittichen Transfer & Ware 


house Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Yarbrough Supply Co., Inc.., 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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for Cleaning Long Draft Spinning 


Furnished in either Wood or Wire Handle 
Write for new catalog and prices 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO. 
rnin 
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RIGHT DOWN YOUR “ALLEY” 
Cleans CLEAN . Reduces Accidents . Fewer Parts | | A W LOR 














Beueces 


a ee ae ee eee: | SC RUBBING 


MACHINE 


Lead to the “alley” of great- 
er savings when used with 
Selig fleor-cleaning products. 


Our experienced floor main- 
tenance engineers can help 
you keep your floors in con- 
dition — and save you real 
money. 


Write, wire or phone 





Manufacturing Chemists 
Atlanta, Ga. Est. 1896 Dallas, Texas 


























WAYS TO ASSURE A ; 
BETTER BLEACH... Products for all textile 


Purposes 
W ATER-SHIELD (HYDROXY K-7-H) 


BECCO Hydrogen Peroxide and BECCO 


Technical Service are proven ways to im- One Bath Waterproof 
prove the quality of your bleach and the Easily dispersed in the bath. 

, . Can be run at room temperature. 
saleability of your product. Let us dem- HYDROXY FINISHING OIL C 6 
onstrate. No obligation, of course. Used in place of Sulphonated Olive 


with better results and a saving. 


HYDROXY DRY GRANULAR SIZE 





for 
Acetate, Viscose, Bemberg and Spun 
Rayon 
HYDROXCENE 
for 
BUFFALO ELECTRO-CHEMICAL CO. Treating Rayon Crepe Fillings 
tosis. itae ae, en « KALI MANUFACTURING GO. 
Charlotte 











1410 NO. FRONT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE AND HUMIDITY CONTROL 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY - MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN - Branch Offices in all Principal Cities 


AN UP-TO-DATE 
PRINTING PLANT 


equipped with modern machinery and a 
staff of competent workmen, solicits, thru 
this publication, a trial order on your 
printing needs. 


We have built a reputation that is known 
over the entire South by our special at- 
tention to the minutest detail. 


We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your printing 
problems. 


Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a postal card 


to a full bound book. 


The A. J. Showalter Co. 


PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 


DALTON 


GEORGIA 


We check credits, assume credit losses. 
and cash sales! 


Correspondence Invited 


John P. Maguire & Co., Inc. 
Factors 


370 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORE CITY 
Southern Representative: TAYLOR R. DURHAM, Chartotte, N. C. 


éé = - s 99 
Cotton Mill Machinery Calculations 
VERY Textile Man should have these reference 
books. They cover in a detailed and thorough 

manner all calculations necessary to be made on any 
cotton mill machinery manufactured in the United States 
and constitute one of the best references on the subject 
obtainable. 

These two volumes are illustrated with 45 diagrams 
and contain 21 reference tables. 

As the value of a book lies in its contents and not ina 
fancy cover, we have put these two volumes out in a 
strong, serviceable binding. You can secure them in 
conjunction with a three-year subscription to COTTON. 


Write for circulars and full information 


COTTON 


Grant Blidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Uniform 


Dependable 
Quality 


VICTOR 
MILL 
STARCH 


“The Weaver’s Friend’ 








®BOILS THIN 


@® HAS MORE 
PENETRATION 


@® CARRIES WEIGHT 
INTO THE FABRIC 


Distributed by 


DANIEL H. WALLACE 
Southern Agent 
GREENVILLE, S. CAROLINA 


C. B. ILER, Greenville, S. C. 
F. M. WALLACE, Birmingham, Ala. 
L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C. 


THE KEEVER STARCH ©. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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“Peseta 


The Hermas Answer to Your 
Most Perplexing Question is 


NEW MODERN EQUIPMENT 


When material prices, wages, and taxes continually go 
up to a point where profits finally disappear 


WHAT CAN BE DONE? 








Write for particulars on how these machines and other 
Hermas cloth room equipment can solye this question! 





WARP FLOAT CUTTER 


Designed to cut warp floats. Individual variable speed 
drive for feed and cutter bars. Speeds can be synchro- 
nized for highest efficiency for long or short loops. 





TWO KNIFE MARQUISETTE SHEAR 


Designed to shear filling and warp floats. Two knives, 
Hlermas unique suction, swiven let-off and s-mple instant 
adjustments make this the Finest shear of its kind. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., INC., 
HAWTHORNE, N. J. 


Complete line of Up-to-date Cloth Room Machinery 


Southern Representatives: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte 
North Carolina 

huropean Representati es Lnisel Ltd... 60 York Sf Nianches 
ter, England 

Canadian Representatives: Textilities Reg’d., 38590 St. James St 


Montreal, Canada 
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BETTER “SEEING” ON THE JOB 


f 








, X10 a NEW CANOPY 10 LOCALITE 


onia 
(Ross es an EFFICIENCY 


High Intensity Glareless Lighting 
Units Installed at Low Cost 


Clear illumination, without glare, over large working areas 
is obtained by the modern design of Fostoria Canopy type 
Localites. Wherever good seeing on a worker's task is 
essential to accuracy, speed and freedom from eye fatigue, 
Fostoria saves time, waste and money. Installation cost is 
surprisingly low. Production improvement is immediately 
apparent. We invite your test... . A complete variety of 
Localite models are available for specific applications. 
Write for information, today. 


THE FOSTORIA PRESSED 
STEEL CORP., FOSTORIA, O. 


BOSSON & LANE, INC. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
Established Jan. 1, 1895 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 
HIGH GRADE CASTOR OIL PRODUCTS 
Sulphonated-Saponified 

Soluble Oils Para Soap Oil 
Turkey Red Oil Castor Soap Oil 
Soluble Pine Oil B & L Bleaching Oil 
PENETRANTS 
BINDOL - ALPHASOL 
Bleach Softener CSO, 
Finishing Sizings and Softeners 


VICTROLYN, 


the economical assistant in warp sizing. 
Penetrating, Lubricating and Wholly Efficient. 


B & L BLEACHERS’ BLUINGS 
AND VIOLET TINTS 


GOOD MONEY VALUES--FREEDOM FROM WORRY 


Southern Representative: 


J. Frank Richardson, Jr., Tryon, N. C. 


DESCRIPTIVE BROCHURE 


FREE . . A valuable hand- 
book of localized lighting. 
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SHAMROCK BASKETS & TRUCKS 


for rough textile mill use 


Extra sturdy Shamrock Canvas Baskets and Trucks have 
a battleship resistance against wear. They're light in 
weight, easy to handle and exceptionally low in price. 


MEESE, INC. mapison, IND. 


Write TODAY for Catalog 

















Fully 25% of All Cotton T extile 
Spindles in the United States are 
Operated on the Loper System. 


Ralph E. Loper Co. 


INDUSTRIAL BNGINEERS 


Specialists in T extile Costs Over 24 Y ears 
FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 

















FeLermewnee 727 WORKS: N. MARIETTA ST. 


BARKLEY 
MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
PARTS 


GASTONIA, le)taecma@-\re) al, F.\ 
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HE textile finisher has his choice of 


resins ranging from soft. tacky, vis- 
cous materials to those as hard and 
brittle as glass. 


RHONITETE and RHOPLEX RESINS 


in various modifications and combinations 
make available an almost unlimited number 
of permanent finish effeets. 


ROHM & HAAS COMPANY, INC. 
222 W. Washington Sq. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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DEFINITELY better way of accom- 
plishing a result has a way of mak- 
ing itself heard. That explains the 
remarkable growth of Johnson Rotary 
Pressure Joint applications in the textile 
industry. The Johnson Joint wiped out 
all of the former miseries of stuffing 
box maintenance—the packing, the ad- 
justing, the oiling, the rapid breaking 
down due to misalignment. Its carbon- 
graphite seal-ring and bearing-ring elimi- 
nated packing and oiling, and the provi- 
sion for lateral or angular misalignment 
of rolls or piping were truly revolu- 
tionary developments. 
But not content with merely building 
a revolutionary joint, a wide range of 
types and drainage methods have been 


THE JOHNSON CORPORATION, 815 


developed which mean quicker starting 
of dry cans and slashers, higher tempera- 
tures and higher speeds. The illustration 
opposite shows the Johnson method of 
removing condensate, air and gas 
(through the same joint that admits the 
steam) by means of syphon pipes in the 
rolls. This syphon pipe drainage has 
been proved far superior to former 
methods. Joints with rotary syphon 
pipes are available for large slashers 
where tie rods would prevent the use 
of the usual stationary syphon pipe 

in fact there is a Johnson Joint and 
Speedheet”’ system for every type of 
dry can, slasher, calender or sanforizer. 
Ask for latest textile industry bulletin. 


Wood Street. Three Rivers, Michigan 


_johnson 





TCIM 








Johnson Joints and 
“Speedheet’’ System 
of drainage applied to 
Textile Finishing Ma 
chinery Co. dry cans 
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est-cost-per-year-of-service. 
Write for quotations. 





oY) ex NI No, Threader 
saves You tine aud bother 


Changing Dies... 


You’ve got more important things to 
do than changing dies to thread 1”, 
1144”, 1%” and 2” pipe. And this 
RIEAIbD No. 65R saves you the 
trouble — all pipe, all threads. 


For in this remarkable tool, the same 
set of dies threads all 4 sizes per- 
fectly. Simply move setting post to 
size you want. No extra dies to lug 
around, to worry about losing. 


Slick work-holder, too — sets quickly to pipe size, tightens 
with one screw. 


A strong, beautifully balanced tool pleasing thousands by 
its fast clean work. Try it — you like the ‘‘feel”’ of it at once. 
Buy from your Jobber. 


THE RIDGE TOOL CO., ELYRIA, O. 
Makers of the Famous RIEFBID Wrench 


Fel sD Pre Toots 


HOLT(c 


20 Years Experience 


furnishing 


Northern Hard Rock Maple Flooring 
— ~ * “einai” — 


HOLT was one of the first mills to furnish 3!/5 inch jointed maple 
flooring to the textile industry and this type of flooring is now in 
general use throughout the industry—the flooring that affords low- 
May we be of service to you, too? 


Holt Hardwood Company, Oconto, Wis. 


MEMBER OF MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 

















_ HURLEY-JOHNSON CORP. 


25 WALKER ST., NEW YORK 
SOLE AMERICAN AGENTS FOR 


JAMES KENYON @&@ SON, LTD. 
BURY, LANCASHIRE, ENGLAND 
Celebrated 
LAPPINGS and BLANKETS 
for PRINTING MACHINES 
CLEARER, ROLLER =§and 
SLASHER CLOTHS. 

For Best results in Sanforizing use 


KENYON’S ENDLESS WOOLEN BLANKETS 


20 years without 
a drink— 


“First bought ‘Arguto’ bearings 
29 years ago... still buy them 
because they’re alright.” 


—unsolicited testimonial 


RGUTO sexaine 


Wayne Junction. Philadelphia. Pa. 
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Write Your Own Figure! 


Maintenance and power costs 
plunge downward when you use 
the Walker method of periodic 

———-—- -= power consumption tests for your 
machinery. Start a savings account 
in money, time, and effort that will 


reach pleasing proportions in a 




















The Walker method of periodic power consump- short time by investigating this 
tion tests enables you to test your machinery in 
a minute's time while in operation. Wasted proven method today. 


power shown in these tests indicates hidden de- 
fects that may lead to serious breakdowns, en- 

abling you to make minor adjustments to prevent A postcard will bring complete 
major losses in production time. Necessary information. 

equipment is inexpensive, often paying for itself 

immediately after being put into use. 


WALKER ELECTRICAL CO. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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**America’s finest fabrics owe 
much of their perfection 
to the perfect quality of 
America’s finest bobbins.’’ 






» of Dur 





tile machinery tools in your plant pays 
Surprising dividends in lowered maintet 
) £ a V i C t ance costs Your mechanics work fas‘e1 
take care of more machines, do better work 
: . . =. Keep ore machines in production Dur 
The Clover Leaf Organization is constantly working await en an I plied. — : Ftoce a 
for and in technical cooperation with forward-thinking oeleney with overs teathine la yous —_ 
e ° . - : . 4 = + »< ; | iF nt 
minds in the silk industry in developing new types of 1 \ 
bobbins to meet special conditions or processes end for feu. Hieenten Q . 
‘ on Me : : iia . . 
in the building up of silk and synthetic yarns. PURO METAL PRODUCTS CO 
y + 2699 North Kildare Ave 
Ask Your Throwster Chicago. 
CLOVER LEAF MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HONESDALE, PENNA. 
Specializing in Service to Silk Industries Since 1899 : Representatives: W.A. Kennedy 


eo i heel Dh he ehh 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Co., Dillworth Station, Charlotte, N.C.: DanaR. Connie Box 176, Prov — R.1. 


CLOVERLEAF 
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Ape ey, 


a sa. 


A slight exaggeration, we ad- 
mit... but once vou have occu- 
pied one of the beautiful new 
rooms in Hotel MeAlpin, you 
will agree there is a cheery 
spaciousness to our rooms sel- 
dom found elsewhere. I:very- 
thing in these big beautiful 
POOTMS Is RCW ces carpets, drap- 
eries, furniture and fixtures 

. and yet so comfortably 
homelike that you wonder how 
such luxury can be enjoyed at 
such moderate cost. 


JOHN J. WOELFLE, Mer 


* HOUSE 


HOTEL 
McALPIN 


“The Center of Convenience’’ 
BROADWAY AT 34th STREET, NEW YORK 








ROOMS WITH BATH FROM 


50 °*400 *450 


Single Double Twin-Bedded 
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TE, and Con venlence 


When You Areln Atlanta 


You will be comfortable in the quiet, digni- 
fied atmosphere which is the Biltmore. Sit- 
uated as it is just outside the city’s center of 
noise it provides thoughtful accommodations 
for those who appreciate the best. 


660 outside rooms, each with bath... 
convenient parking and garage accommo- 
dations . .. popular prices throughout. 


Rates From $3 
AILANTA BILTMORE ~ 
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MANY FINE PEOPLE 
HAVE PRAISED 


the world of ease and comfort— 
the ¢enial atmosphere of the 
world’s largest hotel. When you 
come to The Stevens, you'll find 
their stories true. This good will is 
the result of the constant effort of 
our entire staff to make the most 


discerning traveler feel at home. 


OTTO K. EITEL, Managing Director 


Room, with Bath, from $3 
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SOONER OR LATER 
THEY ALL COME TO IT! 


Watch the experienced pump user specify Pomonas, and 
repeat. One large municipal installation operates 22 Pomona 
Pumps. Many other multiple installations are on record. Sooner 
or later they all come to it by seeing what Pomona owners 
get—in steadiness of performance. high efficiency which means 
low power costs and low maintenance expense (often no re- 
pairs in ten years of service). 





Pomona builds Pumps ... Deep Well Turbine Pumps in the 
full range ...a size for every service wherever water is avail- 
able. Two Pomona Pumps recently installed in a city water 
plant are believed to be the largest in the world. Put your 


pump problems up to an organization that knows pumps. 


POMONA PUMP CO. 


Manufacturing Plants: Pomona, California - St. Louis, Missouri 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco 






“The Most Copied 


Pump in America’ 
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for this oil in the 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Inthenation’stextile mills, 
3-In-One fills at least 50 dif- 
ferent needs! Oiling small 
parts of main machinery, <= 
andalllightauxiliary equip- 
ment. Keeping steel shut- 
tles, needles, reedsanddies 
free of rust. It’s ascientific 
blend of the finest oils ob- 
tainable—that’s why it lu- 
bricateswithout gumming, 
keeps bearings cleaner, 
prevents rust and costly 
repairs. 


TRIPLE ACTION 


® LUBRICATES 
® CLEANS 
°® PREVENTS RUST 


Write today for special Mill Prices 


THE A. S. BOYLE COMPANY 


DISTRIBUTORS 
257 Cornelison Ave. Jersey City, N. J. 
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DIAMOND FINISH 
10) ae ac] COlOk = 
TWISTER RING 


PATENT PENDING 





Here is the 


NEWEST Twister Ring 


Made exclusively by DIAMOND FINISH in the 
U. S. A., the Multiple-Groove Ring is the most 
effective grease-lubricated ring obtainable. Al 
ready a number of American mills are using it, 
with the following advantages: 
1. Several doffs from 
one greasing. 
The grease on ordinary rings often runs out be- 
fore doffing, and it is not very practical to grease 
with partly filled bobbins in the way. The grease 
reserve on M-G rings lasts several doffs. 
2. Grease distributed over 
whole bearing surface 
of traveler. 
This advantage is self evident. It should also be 
noted that distribution is accomplished without 
lessening the length of bearing surface. 
3. Greatly reduces consumption 
of grease and travelers. 
A typical experience is traveler life of 320 hours 
with M-G rings, as against 150 with greased plain 
rings. “Double traveler life” is, we believe, a 
conservative claim. Because of uniform distri 
bution, the same grease goes much farther. 
4. Fits existing ring rail 
without alteration. 


WHITINSVILLE ‘**5*~ 


SPIN IG REnAnG CoO. 
Nakers of « Ipinning and Twister R ings s1nce 13 {5 


Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK LaFayette. Georgia 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN. 80 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicag 





FINISH 
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=I RADING POST EXCHANGE 


BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 


DISPLAY RATES UNDISPLAYED 


Rates are net, payable in advance each month No commission Advertisements set “Want ad style.” Positions wanted .05 


is 8. is re i i j ini 
ae "anne bes mbit ge ey ai eaeabennee as ° word per insertion. Minimum charge $1.00 per insertion. Cash 
columns in width. Column width 2% inches. Rates based on with order. All other classifications .10 word per insertion. 


the total space used in one year. Minimum charge $2.00 per insertion. Advertisements of equip- 
Per Inch Per Inch ment, for sale, rent or wanted and professional cards are ac- 
13 inches 2 cepted at display rate only. 


20 inches 
Box number address care of COTTON, Grant Blidg., Atlanta, 

50 inches 

100 inches Ga., count as eight words. 




















Experience and Reliability COMPLETE TEXTILE MILL 


Over a quarter of a century experience For Sale or Rent—All or Part 
TEXTILE engineering and building texti'e machinery. Wo bie Gupiines ot eeceis. Sah, 


. ° ° ° ings and real estate of the former Pioneer 
Most of this time with leading manufactur- Mills, Guthrie, Okla. Equipment cost new 


MACHINERY ers, LANGEVIN SERVICE includes the around $200,000. Suitable for manufac 


turing cotton goods, sacks, twine. ete. 
knowledge necessary to select correct ma- Will sell any or all, cash or terms. 


chinery to your requirements. Inventory On Request-—Write 


EQUIPMENT GEORGE F. LANGEVIN Sonken-Galamba Supply Co. 


SUN BUILDING LOWELL, MASS. Riverview at 2nd. Street 
. Specializing in Textile Machinery for Relocation Kansas City, Kansas 





























SASH CORD BRAIDERS FOR SALE Paul B. Eaton 


eae ) . be y 7 7 . . . , 
60- 12 carrier N. E. Butts complete and ready to run. 1408 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
$39.00 each, Net, i .O.B., N. Y. , ; - 514 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. Cc. 
Textile Supply Corporation, 112 Bleecker St., New York, N. Y. Former Member ,Bxamining Corps 

. a eee ar . — —= . — > . S. Paten ice 
WE PURCHASE YOUR SURPLUS MACHINERY 





























POSITION WANTED 
As overseer Jacquard weaving or plain 


. 
Do You Need a Southern Representative? gg ae a gE tng OL 
upholstery, etc.; also harness tying. Good 
references Address ‘‘Weaver,’’ care of 
COTTON, Grant Bldg... Atlanta, Ga. | 





Young man who has been calling on the hosiery, under- 








wear and cloth finishing mills for 13 years as Southern 





Manager for prominent company desires to make new con- 
nection. Has many friends among the principals of the WANTED 


mills and can furnish best of references. Address SPR. To contact mills desiring an overseer of 


cotton spinning. Young, ambitious, 16 
j ~ riwr y ‘ - ‘ res Q : ? cpa rt 2A 2 } “Zi 
c/o COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Apply Box No. 439, e/o COTTON. Geant 

Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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A Big Name in Steel Fabrication! 


a Towers OR more than three quarters of a century the 
seam a i. name of COLE has stood for tanks and other stee!] 
aio , Pressure Vessels fabrication. Many of the water tanks seen in this 
Fabricated Steel Work “oo — — section of the country, as you drive from town te) 
Air Receivers Alloy —— town, were produced by Cole. And numerous indus- 
Welded Steel Pipes Digestors _ trial plants have employed us to make special tanks 
all Vats for their particular purposes, as for example, for 
Lime Kilns i feo acid, dye, caustic soda, fuel, oil, etc., as well as spe 


cial kiers, kettles. vats. and vessels of steel, nickel- 
Our Engineering Department will gladly clad, stainless steel and other alloys. 

Let us know YOUR needs, and 

write for “Tank Talk” No, 26-€. 


submit designs to mect any requirements. 





We can also produce special machinery for your 


own needs or for resale purposes. R.D.COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


| NEWNAN ss GEORGIA 
Tank Builders For Over 80 Years! FABRICATORS OF STEEL AND ALLOY STEEL PLATE 


OLDENS'’ 
EB CENTER 


ast lron Motor Pulleys 
For the 


EXTRA 
HEAVY 





















= HE greater strength and simplicity you see in every lin 
of GOLIVENS’ Web Center Cast Iron Pulleys means a 


longer trouble-proof life under severe conditions of service 
Thev are the result of over 50 vears manufacturing exper! 
ence and are ideally suited for motors, saw mandrels, tight O S 


eners and other high-speed, heavy duty appliances. They 
are classified as follows: 
ROUGH-FINISHED read. k eated ed | turned on 


STANDARD bored, keyseated or set-ser wed and turned all , ; 
; outside of rim 01 


over, thus securing the best possible balance. 


ms er GOLDENS’ have furnished more complete and ] | 
SEMI-F INISHED- bored key seated or Set screwed and turned shafting equly mn ¢ Ti? TQ Corton mills th iT} AnY r ’ re r" man ifa ] ad 
on outside and inside of rim, but not on web or hub. the United States. Write todav for prices. 


PODDGRORTOLETERETETL TE 


GOLDENS' FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY, COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 
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Guardian of production it main- Guardian of machine speeds it per- 


tains a proper atmospheric condition mits mill operation- to be run at m XI- 


and minimizes ends down and working mum speeds, delivering more output 


tension throughout the mill. 


per day trom the -~ame hands and the 


-athe tl chines. 





Guardian of mill profits by keeping 
Guardian of fabric quality — by re- frames whirring. by producing con- 
ducing breakage, by controlling counts 
of yarns, it helps to keep mill output 


high in quality as well as volume. 


trolled quality in the spun varn. held 
at the designed count with proper 
regain instead of excessive dry-weight. 





The Ameo Humidity Control is the brain and nerve 
center of the tailor-made Ameo Humidifieation installation. 
To the careful engineering, to the proper use of each humidi- 
fication device, it adds the all-important factor of automatic 
regulation that gives the properly engineered humidifiea- 
tion system its true value. Sensitive. reliable, unaffected by 
temperature changes. it is another of the Ameo resources 


that combine to provide ‘money-making air throughout 
the mill. American Voistenineg Company, Providence. R. L. 


... Boston. Viass. ... . Atlanta. Ga... . , (Charlotte. a 


AMCO HUMIDIFICATION 


TAKE YOUR TEXTILE HUMIDIFICATION JOB TO THE TEXTILE HUMIDIFICATION SPECIALIST 
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2-shift Pick and Hank Counters of the 
° : 2-3 Type can be converted right in 
Every type of loom can be equipped with 2-3 the mill to 3-shift operation if back, or down—on either right or left side. 
: needed... by the 3rd count- : 
Pick Counters, reset or non-reset, driven from ing unit and 3 brass Get the best Pick and Hank Counters money 
screwsshown. 
either right or left side. These counters are fur- can buy... also any other types of counters you 


nished complete, with all parts needed for installation, require ... from one source, in one transaction. Get 
including Veeder-Root Worm and Housing...Compression them from Veeder-Root ... write for information and prices. 


Clamps... and the patented 16-point Compression Clamp 


Drive now in use on over 100,000 looms. Counters may be 
converted in the mill from 2 to 3-shift operation if needed. ay 


Likewise, all frames, speeders, slubbers, twisters. may be 


equipped with the 2-3 Hank Counter that includes all the I y c Oo R P Oo R A T E D 


basic design features of the 2-3 Pick Counter... plus the HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. Officessin Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Greenville, S. C., Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisco, Montreal, Buenos Aires, Mexico City, 
counters for installation in any of three positions front, London, Paris, Tokio, Shanghai, Melbourne. 


exclusive new Right Angle Drive. This is furnished with new 


BUILDERS OF COUNTING DEVICES SINCE 18 





